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FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND TIE PALMERSTON POLICY. 


Tue public feeling in England, respecting the | ciple. The parliament and the people confine their 
state of our foreign relations, exhibits, at the pre- attention to their own affairs ; but they carelessly 
sent moment, a remarkable contrast to that of | allow the ministry to meddle, and meddle just as 
France. In France, all parties and classes are | they like, with every intrigue that may agitate 
anxious and excited : some eagerly hoping for war | not merely Europe, but the world. The people of 
with England ; others as eagerly seeking to main- | the continent, therefore, never believe the asser- 
tain peace ; but all actively engaged in discussing | tion that the peopl: of this country are careless of 
the chances, and moved by a lively interest in the | foreign politics. They judge of us by the doings 
possible consequences of hostility. In England, of our eoyernment ; and as the governinent is real- 
on the contrary, all is apathy. The newspapers | ly, from our apathy, wholly without check or con- 
write and speculate about war with France, it is | trol, the judgment of foreigners respecting us is 
true, because they must write about something ; | but too often, and too justly, unfavourable towards 
but there is no excitement, no anxiety in the pub- , our character, and hostile to our interests. The 
lic mind about it. For the truth of this assertion, | present position of our relations with France, is a 
we appeal to the experience of every man in his) remarkable instance of the consequence of this 
own society. Of the fact of this want of interest, conduct on our part. The people are careless, con- 
this absence of all anxiety in the public mind, there | fident in the continuation of peace, and looking on 
can be no doubt. What, then, is the cause of this | with a strange and fatal indifference ; our Foreign 
remarkable difference of feeling? How is it that, minister, on the contrary, is active, meddling, and 
while our neighbours are so excited, so anxious, mischievous. The French, naturally suspicious, 
and so much on the alert, we regard all that is from their former experience, are jealous, excited, 
going forward with such striking indifference? hostile. While we think war impossible, and act 
The cause, we suspect, is this: the people of this | upon this belicf, they, deeming war inevitable, moot 
country are unable tg persuade themselves that | this question only—When will it happen? This 
war is imminent. Rgmoved, as we are, from the | expectation of hostilities moves their people from 
hopes and fears of conténental politics, we—that is, , one end of their country to the other; all classes, 
the people of this country—are not, like the French, | all parties, are equally on the alert ; and, if we 
always on the gui vice, jealous and watchful of look closely into the language of mei of every 
what is going on around us. Our minds are, party, we shall tind throughout a strong feeling of 
therefore, turned exclusively towards our own con- | hostility to England ; an expectation that war with 
cerns; and we leave what are ealled the forcign her is at hand; and that the only point of differ- 
affairs of the country almost entirely in the hands , ence is the mode of preparing for, and the time of 
of the executive government. The House of Com- declaring it.* 
mons partakes so much of this feeling of the peo- | a re —— 
Relorah i, oe echt eae, | ln teeta tn the. rea Ca 28 

, as absolutely impossible to main-  Guizot and Marshal Soult appear the only exceptions to 
tain ib debate upon questions of foreign policy. this statement. In the speeches of all the other speak - 
This indifference, arising from a good principle, ers, Whatever may be the practical conclusion at which 
and attended with many beneficial effects, is yet they severally a ne gents manifest penn = 
productive of some mischievous consequences The tn aae Aakthe  eoteah. Fa ert 
rf te 2 . proper time shall hare arrived. It ia much to be sus- 
kood principle is, the determination to mind our pected that, spite of all their pacific language, M. Guizot 
Own affairs, leaving to others the undisturbed 4d ee Soult _ me Ft ig ey em ee no 
Manager — ; : . e ap cCnsio Li e niance # - 
manages oftheir, But the mischievous eft |i anerbeanion thatthe paelnce of the Eng mi 

oneuct arises from our not compelling the people, will, at no very distant day, bring om @ war 


6xe ‘utiv > *” e » . . . . . 
c tive government to act upon the same prin- | however painful to the king and his present ministers. 
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2 FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND THE PALMERSTON POLICY. 


War! say the people of this country—in the 
name of common sense, we ask for what are we to 
goto war? Syria! Turkey! the integrity of the 
Ottoman empire! What are these things to us! 
Can any arrangement of the affairs of the barba- 
rian, Mehemet Ali, and those of the still greater 
barbarian, the sultan, be fraught with mischief to 
us and the world equal to what would follow if war 
were to break out between us and France? Cer- 
tainly not, is the answer of every rational man. 
How, then, is it possible that on such a pretext 
war can arise? Satisfied, as each man is, of the 
absurdity of such a reason for disturbing the peace 
of Europe, all pursue their ordinary avocations ; 
comforting themselves with the notion that our 
neighbours are an excitable people, much given to 
fierce gesticulation on trifling occasions ; but on the | 
whole far too sensible to forget their real interests 
in maintaining peace, and stirup a war with Eng- 
land on account of some idle unintelligible disputes 
about Syria, Egypt, and Turkey. The Minister 
for Foreign Affairs is, therefore, allowed to do as he 
pleases ; and that he pleases to create a disturbance 
in Europe, is but too manifest to all who will take 
the pains carefully to watch his conduct through- 
out the whole of the proceedings relating to what 
is called the Eastern question. 

A glance at the condition of the English minis- | 
try may enable us to see some light in the present 
matter ; more especially, if we look also at the siate | 
of party politics in France. It will not be difficult 
to ascertain how the existing combustion has 
arisen—why Messrs Palmerston, Thiers, and the 
King of the French have succeeded in raising a 
quarrel between France and England which | 
threatens to create confusion from one end of the | 
world to the other. 

It was plain to every body that, at the close of | 
the last session of parliament, the Whigs saw that | 
their tenure of office would hardly extend beyond | 
the next session, if no alteration took place in the | 
public mind, The small majority in the House of 
Commons, which afforded them their poor pretext | 
for retaining office, was every day dwindling away 
—every new election diminished their nuimbers, 
The apathy of the people was now too manifest to 
be mistaken, and, if it continued, was sure to be 
fatal to their existence as a ministry. There was 
another feeling also that was daily becoming 
stronger—disvust at the open and shameless minis- 
terial desertion of all the principles which the 
Whigs, as a party, had so long advocated. This 
disgust rendered the liberal public indifferent as to 
‘Tory success ; and the oft-repeated cry of “* Keep 
out the Tories”? had lost its efficacy ; for men said 
—and said truly—** Why need we keep them out, 
secing that you ape all their evil doings in office ¢ 








If ont, you may do good ; but, now that you are in, | 


we have an illiberal ministry watched by a some- | 
what more illiberal opposition.” Things were 
hastening to their natural conclusion—yet a few 
months, and the Whig ministry had ceased to | 


ibe advanced by war. 
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| French Radicals, 
| to conciliate this section, and well aware of the 
general feeling of the French people respecting war 


2 o- 


ment and enthusiasm—things cannot be worse, 
they may be better. Saure qui peut.” 

The affairs of France afforded a happy opportu- 
nity for trying such an experiment. M. Thiers 
had succeeded in thrusting himself into power, 
spite of the most decided and violent opposition of 
the French king. Louis Philippe has never been 
content to reign upon the principles and with the 
power of a constitutional monarch. Irresponsible, 
he yet has ever desired to be his own minister—that 
is, he desired todo what he pleased, andto makeothers 
responsible if evil should follow. ‘The Liberal party 
have always opposed him in this pretension ; and 
at length M. Thiers, who had already become per- 
sonally offensive to him, was able, by the aid of a 
majority in the chamber, in spite of the expressed 
wishes of the king, to seize upon the post of prime 
minister, with the open determination of acting not 
at the king’s dictation, but on his own opinion, and 
subject to responsibility for his own acts alone. 
He knew that every engine of intrigue would be 
employed to dispossess him,—that the first favour- 
able opportunity for that purpose would be eagerly 
seized,—and that every art would be used to destroy 
his power inthechamber,and his popularity withthe 


people. It was necessary for him to be prepared for 


the struggle that was coming between himself and 
the sovereign, and to shape his course accordingly, 

M. Thiers had in early life, and for some years 
after he was known as a politician, been of what 


is called the Ultra-liberal party. This party he 


offended, by adopting the opinions of a section of 
the juste milieu, which had great power in the 
Chamber of Deputies. But any one who desires 
to cope with the king, at the head of the Conserva- 
tive party, soon feels in France that he must be 
supported, not only by this section,—which is in 
reality of the dourgeoisie or middle class,—but that 
he must also acquire the confidence of the more 
declared liberals. These latter, though few in num- 
her in the chambers, are numerous out of doors— 
active, intelligent, and powerful. Now, this party 


| entertain a belief that their views of change will 


The movement party in 
France is also a war party ;* and herein is one 
great distinction between the English and the 
M. Thiers, therefore, wishing 


and glory, was not unwilling to seize any opportu- 
nity which should enable him to arouse the national 
vanity, to link himself tothe national glory, in the 


hope of being by this means able to cope with the 


king and the Conservative party. Lord Palmer- 
ston quickly gave him an opportunity of playing 
this card, 

Seme months before M. Thiers came into office, 


* It should be remarked, however, that although the 


_morement is, on the whole, a war party, yet that their 
_ desire for war is war with the despots of Europe, rather 


than with England. That the national vanity has been 
hurt by the successes of England cannot be denied ; nei- 


exist. Like desperate gamesters, they now seem | ther can it be doubted that there are many persons in 
trying their last throw. It would appear as if they _ France who talk of washing out this stain, as they are 


said—* Peace has been fatal to us,—let us see what | 
war will bring; confusion may recreate excite: | 


pleased to term it, on their national honour ; nevertheless, 
it is to be hoped and believed that the majority of the 
liberal party would rather have England a friend than foe. 
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FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND THE PALMERSTON POLICY, 3 


an offer was made by England to France to join 


the fleets of the two nations and assume the entire 
arbitrement of Eastern affairs; this would have 


Jed to a war with Russia, and was by the King of 
the French, therefore, very prudently refused,—he 
well knowing that war with any power would en- 


| 


danger his crown. On this refusal, Russia, and the | 
other despotic powers, were applied to, and France | 


left on one side: the pretence being, that it was 
necessary to maintain the integrity of the Turkish 
Empire ; and to this end, to compel Mehemet Ali 
to give up Syria, which he had conquered, and 
the Turkish fleet, which had deserted to him. This 
proceeding on our part was by M. Thiers con- 


strued into an insult to France. Whereupon he 


and his party newspapers, made forcible appeals | 


to the vanity and self-love of the people. The flame 
spread from one end of France to the other, and, 
to the astonishment of the people of this country, 
every Frenchman seemed frantic for war. Nothing 
startled by this state of things, Lord Palmerston 
continued his game; a fleet was sent to Syria, 
troops also were despatched there, and arms and 
ammunition were distributed among the turbulent 
population, which by Mehemet Ali had been dis- 
armed, and rendered amenable to law and justice. 
It is at this stage of the narrative that we could 
wish the reader to pause, and calmly, but earnest- 
ly, to inquire into, and judge of, the whole morality 
of this extraordinary proceeding. 

One of the greatest calamities that could at this 
moment happen to the civilized world, would be a 
war between France and England ; and any one 
who deliberately risks the immediate bringing about 
of this dire event, ought, if he wish to escape the 
execration of his fellow men, be able to show that 
he was driven by an overwhelming necessity to 
run so dangerous a hazard, But, in the present 
case, no such excuse can be offered ; ignorance of 
the probable consequence cannot be pleaded ; Lord 
Palmerston well knew, as did every one at all ac- 
quainted with France, that if he pursued his pro- 
posed scheme with respect to Syria, it might be 
utterly impossible to prevent an immediate declara- 
tion of war by the French people. Whether peace 
or war would result was as uncertain a contin- 
gency, as the number that would appear upon the 
throwing of a die. Louis Philippe, we all were 
aware, earnestly desired peace, and would use 
his utmost efforts to maintain it: but it was also 
clear, that the excitement of the people might be 
too much for him. Wappily, for the moment, 
peaceful counsels have prevailed. The dexterous 
management of the king has seewred, for the in- 
stant, a majority in the chambers; but the great 
risk was run; and even at this moment we cannot 
say that we have escaped the fearful consequences. 
Any hour may bring a change in the determina- 
tion of the chambers ; and the peaceful prospects 
which sanguine spirits believe to be before us, may 
at once be overclouded, and war, with all its hor- 
rors, come suddenly upon us and the world.* For 
; abilities of the present peace being dis- 
i piel» tags ae because of the insulting bearing 
Hitherto, aoe — our Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

* has attended his warlike doings: but 


. The prov 





what then has this risk been encountered? What 
interest of England was at stake? What wise 
purpose is sought to be attained? Wherefore, we 
reiterate, wherefore are we, at this moment, shed- 
ding blood, squandering treasure, and risking the 
terrible calamity of a general war?) What is the 
answer hitherto given to this question? It is im- 
possible to discover any that a rational man can 
for a moment listen to. The integrity of the Turk- 
ish Empire? In the first place, we ask fearlessly 
how does this supposed integrity concern us? and, 
in the second place, this integrity has been long 
since destroyed, and was, by the very proposal to 
make Mehemet Ali sovereign of Egypt, utterly set 
at nought. But Mehemet Ali, if permitted, would 
have become undisturbed master of Syria. Well, 
and what then? He ill-treated the Syrians. Is 
this a reason for interfering in the affairs of an- 
other people? Ask the Irish Catholics if England 
ill-treats them. Ask the inhabitants of Lower 
Canada if England has been a merciful master? 
Let the thousands of her people slain by the sword, 
by famine, by frost, and misery, answer! The 
pretence is ridiculous. Mehemet ill-treated the 
Syrians: therefore, we have spread war and deso- 
lation over their land, and levelled their cities with 
the earth. If ours be a merciful consideration of 
their misery, this is a strange way of showing it! 
But it was necessary to counteract Russia. We 
confess we cannot understand how this was to 
he effected by destroying the only power in the 
East that was steadily pursuing a system of im- 
provement and civilisation. Mehemet Ali power- 
ful, might have been a useful ally—checked in his 
plans, ruined abroad, crushed at home, he is use- 
less as a friend, while he may be a vengeful and 
annoying enemy. We pretend to desire the im- 
provement of the East—we say that we wish to 
see European civilisation spreading over Africa 
and Asia ; and, in order to forward its advance, we 
destroy the only power which has hitherto success- 
fully attempted to bring the natives of those re- 
gions eveninto the path which leads to this desired 
goal! 

But allowing all that is said about the necessity 
of coercing Mehemet Ali, aiding the Turk, and 
opposing Russia,—would not most of these ends 
have been attained more easily and completely 
through an alliance with France, than with the 
four despotic powers of Europe ; and would any of 
the evils anticipated in the Kast have weighed 
against the terrible mischiefs that must follow 
upon a war with the French nation ? 

Let us for a moment contemplate some of the 
probable results of hostilities between the two 
countries ; and while so doing we would entreat 
the attention of all classes of politicians. We 
know that there is much triumph among Tory 


a ——— _ ————- ee — 


success ought not to blind us to the folly of undertaking 
this war at all,—nor to the worse than folly of undertaking 
itin a manner likely (and indeed intended) to give offence 
to the French nation. If the same spirit is still to direct 
our councils, it is evident, whatever the present de- 
ceitful appearances of peace may be, that we shall not 
escape from our negotiations with France without a 
rupture, 
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statesmen, at the present warlike proceedings of | 
their opponents the Whigs. They remember the 
lamentations over war, the demands for peace, in 
which the Whigs constantly indulged during the 
last struggle with France; and they see, with 
much complacency, the Whigs forgetting the prin- 
ciples of those days, and following now in the 
very footsteps of the Tories of the olden time. 
Moreover, the Tory party are glad of any thing 
which distracts the public attention ; which calls 
it away from our own internal affairs, and thus 
silences the ery for reform. They hail this coming 
storm, therefore, because it will utterly destroy the 
character of their political opponents, and because 
it will put off the evil day of reform. But there is 
another light in which this picture may be viewed, 
in which the scene is far from promising a pleasant 
prospect even for them. ‘To this view we solicit 
their earnest consideration ; and not only theirs, 
but that of every man, to whom the weal or wo of 
his country and mankind is a matter of concern. 
Suppose that the hostilities already commenced 
in Syria continue 3; suppose the pacha obstinate, 
Alexandria destroyed, or any other contingency 
that may anger or alarm the French ; suppose, 
thereupon, a violent outbreak of the French people, 
and war declared ; 
France? What will be her conduct ? She will, as 
in 1793, stand alone against the world ; but not, as 
then, weak and distracted,—torn with internal 
convulsions, and wholly unprepared for hostilities. 
The prestige of her former victories will attend her. 


{fer numerous and disciplined forces will be eager | 


for attack ; while her leaders will not fail to seek 
for aid against the despots who 
Europe, from the people whom these despot s Oppress. 
The propagande will be their princi 
to Italy they will speak as deliverers ; and let no 
one doubt but that within that land they will find 
ample means for spreading the flame of war and 
insurrection. France will fight Austria, 
ply with her own armies, but with the 
pressed by the degrading rule of the Hun. 
the Alps to Reggio, [taly will at once be in arms, 
and give Austria reason to curse the hour in which 


people Op- 


the demon of liberty (for to her liberty Is a demon) | 


was aroused by the war-cry of France. Spain, 
too, aided by republican Fratce, would soon remo- 
del her government. Even now the democratic 
party is in the ascendant ;—let I rance interfere as 
a friend to that party, and resistance will be im- 
possible, The days of 1807 will not return. The 
Frenca, taught hy the expericnce of that time, will 
not eonnnatl avain the fatal mistake of Napoleon ; 
but leaving the people of Spain to frame their own 


government, will acquire an ally in place of making | 
In Poland, also, will France | 


a revengeful enemy. 
seek alliance. Germany,inspiteof what weconstant- 


| 
ly hear of the paternal nature of the various govern- | 
ments which partition her soil, will afford abundant | 


means of exciting discontent. The spirit of liberty 
is not dead, but sleeping amidst her fields and cities. 
War once declared in Europe, that spirit will be 
up and doing, over every part of the continent. 
And who will say that here in Britain and in Ire- 
Jand all will be peaceful? Is there no discontent | 


what will be the condition of | 


trainple upon | 


e of actionx— | 


' 
not sim- | 


From 


among our people ?—is it perfect quict in Ireland? 
| Let us not hide the truth from ourselves. Through- 
out England and Scotland, more especially in the 
| manufacturing districts, the working classes are 
“bitterly hostile to these institutions by which they 
‘are excluded from political rights. In some parts 
of the country they have, in a time of profound 
peace, risen in open insurrection, and are only kept 
down in sullen obedience, because they have learned 
that violence is useless. This desire to resist is not 
contined to a few—the feeling of discontent is 
widely spread ;* and this feeling will not be soothed 
or all: aved by increasing the misery which gave it 
birth, But war will inevitably do this—millions 
will be again thrown away—our burthens, already 
far tov heavy, willbecome insupportable ; discontent 
will, all over the land, break out in open violence ; 
and an armed effort will be made to attain those 
ends, which, if peace continue, the people hope to 
attain by the gradual advance of truth, and the in- 
crease of knowledge among all ranks. This 
would be, even for those who hope, in war, a means 
of staving off the evil day of reform, a far worse 
result than peaceful change; for with this violent 
turnbling down of old institutions, ruin will come 
far and wide. The debt which hangs round our 
necks, a vast and almost overwhelming burthen, 
/will be shaken off, without regard to the direful 
suffering which must follow. “All improvement 
must, for the time, cease. The millions which, 
'even now, find a scanty subsistence, will then 
be all too many for our narrow limits ; the most 
terrible convulsions will occur; and, if succeeding 
/wenerations may be destined to see happier times, 
we at least shall be miserable. In Ireland confu- 
' sion is yet more likely to happen. At this present 
time the leaders of the Tory party are fearful of 
, accepting power, because they dread insurrection 
-and civil war in that ill-governed land. Will the 
chance of evil be lessened by the miseries of war? 
If the powerful hand of England be once with- 
drawn, or if the Irish once successfully resist our 
dominion, a civil war will follow that will very 
much resemble the war of extermination between 
the whites and the blacks of Hayti. The Catholic 
and Protestant have so long been opposed to each 
| other, such a fearful spirit of hate and revenge has 
been aroused, that an internecine war would be 
| the inevitab le consequence of any appeal to force 


* The Morning Chronicle, which has been lustily blowing 
the war trumpet for Lord Palmerston, nevertheless thus 
| writes concerning the feeling of the working people :— 
/“So leng as the extension “of the suffrage below the 
middle classes is refused by the legislature, there will be 
a great breach in the community, ine apable of healing. 
The working classes are now, in fact, at war with all the 
superior classes, They do not indeed take the field in 
arms ; though perhaps there are many who might not 
object to that, and with whom it is simply a question of 
prudential calculation, But they are alienated and hos- 
tile in heart and soul.”— Dee. 10, 1840.—This newspa- 
per, which has so long been the organ of the Whigs, and 
| which so often and so loudly complained of Tory wars, 
| has, since the E astern question arose, employed all its 
energies to excite discord between England and France. 
Party purposes had to be served ; so old professions and 
worn-out principles have been conveniently forgotten. 
| Whatever may be the policy of such conduct, the mora- 
lity cannot be doubtful, 
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—one party or the other would be rooted out for | not vet settled ; because we see the ministry them- 
ever. | selves creating obstacles to that settlement : obsta- 

This is no exaggeration. We are on the brink | cles which seem to be conjured up solely for the pur- 
of this precipice. It is not that we need expect de- | pose of insulting the French people, wounding 
feat, or that physically we are unprepared for war. their sense of honour, and thereby exciting them 
Nothing was ever more false thanthe representations | to anger and open warfare. Before the commence- 
of the Times newspaper respecting the inefficiency | ment of hos tilities, the ultimatum sent to Mehemet 
of our navy. The events of the campaign in | Ali, offered him the hereditary possession of Egypt. 
Syria have amply shown the mendacity of those | Now, when he appears willing to accept of this 
party appeals of the Tory press. But, still, we | offer, the ministe ial papers, and among others, the 
dread war; we dread the confusion that would | JJorning Chronicle, evides ntly speaking the senti- 
necessarily arise throughout the world ; we dread | ments of the ministry, and more than probably 
the direful consequences in our Jand, and among | written by some of their agents, declare, that by 
our own people ; and we vainly endeavour to find | this offer, the soverciqi fyof Peypt was not meant, 
any justification for the minister who wantonly | but merely possession under the supreme authority 
drags us to the brink of this mischief. —_ war- of the sultan, as heretofore was the case. Every 
like propensities of Lord Palmerston itp] ‘tous one understood the offer eriginally to signify, an 
fraught with the most terrible calamities to this) offer to make Mehemet Ali an independent. sove- 
country. What good he may be seeking for him- reign over Egypt. Now, when there is a chance 
self, we know not: he has, indeed, figured in| of an amic able arrangement, it is unblushingly 
every ministry, except one, that has existed since | asserted, that nothing of the kind was intended, 


1812. He may wish to spend his iast days in| Mchemet is to remain pacha—subject to the 


office, and to that end may be seeking to conciliate sultan, and obedient to the laws of the Turkish 
those who must soon succeed the Whigs. War empire. Let us hear the Chronicle on this head: 
with France may be a means of reconciliation. “The allies have already recommended to the 


Of all this we know nothing ; but of the danger Porte to continue Mehemet Ali in the pachalic of 
to the country there can be no doubt; and we Hevpt; and there is no doubt that the Porte will 
cannot think this danger wisely incurred, even concede to him 
though it should insure to us the continuance of that province. 

Lord Palmerston’s services as a statesman. Not continued in possession so dong as he complies with 
—- should we, if peace could be insured thereby, the terms of the errangement*™ cannot be doubted ; 
bear his loss without repinine; but we would even thouch we are unable to see in what manner the 
go one step further, and attempt to Insure it, by | allics can offer a direct cuarantee without trenchina, 
at once dismissing im The pub lic indignation «which they hare always t 
ought to be pointedly expressed against any man, | svltan’s right of so 
who should, for any reason, bring his country into treaties, too, by which the relations between the 
the dangerous condition in which we now stand: sultan and the pacha must necessarily be affected. 
how much more severe, then, ought to be our Inthe t 


reaty of commerce, for instance, between 
° ly; z . a i 4 a oo” , : ‘ ° . . 
reprobation of him, who wantonly, and without Turkey and Great Britain, the duties pavable on 


tie shi: ut dow of a ‘ri itis TD: il pre text, com }* ‘ls us to British CoO] Hmodities are re rulated throughout the 
run so dangerous a hazard! It behoves the people whole extent of the Turkish empire; Keypt, of 
to be aware of the mischief now hanging over us 3, course, included. In the same manner, the aboli- 


the hereditary administration of 
That he and his successors will be 


wen anxious to aroid, on the 
° P ah ° e 
rereiqnty, There are subsisting 


and, by proper precautions, to prevent it. If Lord | tion of all monopolies is carefully secured. Now, 
Palmerston’s present policy be continued, war is) we need not observe, that Egypt, under Mehemet 


inevitable. On the other hand, if atone of con- Ali, has 


heen one great monopoly. He has con- 
ciliation be used towards France—if steps be taken 


stituted himself the sole proprietor of the soil: he 
to show that we are sincerely grieved that any forces the fellahs to sell all their produce to him, 
isunderstanding should have arisen, her people on terms fixed * himself; and he is consequently 
are too generous not frankly to accept our pro- the only seller in Egypt. Then, again, the French 
ferred friendship—too wise to scorn the benefits of quacks about hiin, have inoculated him with their 
our alliance. Let it not be said that the aj athy system of having protecting duties, in order to 
of the English nation pe rinitted a flip; in, arro- make eyvpt what it never can be—a manufacturing 
vant, and des; erate minister to perpetrate a crime country. All these things are expressly in the 


in their name, which coming generations will blush tecth of the treaty between Turkey and Great 
to remember, 


} 
A 


Britain. DMehemet Ali must administer the country 
in accore lunce with the laws of the empre,”’—Decem- 
yone — Which may be stated as an’) ber 10, 1849. 

answer to our alarn 


It may be ne cessary, hefore we close this article, 
to noth 


—*The Syrian affair is ¥ M, purpose of thisis to raise up obstacles to any 
settled, and France can <a ave no further reason for amicable arrangement. The reasons set forth are 
se laint ; therefore, vour fears, as to the probs - as contemptible asthe end is mischievous.—“ Egypt, 
bility of a war, are wh Ny without found: tion.” of course, included 7’ Why, of course? Is Greece 


O); — 4" 4 . . 
ur answer to this, is first : : The Svrian affair is included? Greece was as much a part of the em- 


not settled d at the d: ite of this writ ine ye and, sec nol pire as Kevvpt; but the treaty would not, therefore, 
if it were, it is plain that other causes for hostility affect Geevee, Suppes Hpate Ree eeeteeaee 
will be found or made. | 


We say, that the question with Mehemet Ali is | 
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6 FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND THE PALMERSTON POLICY, 


France ceded to England Canada and the West | 
India islands, conquered during the war preced- | 
ing the peace of 1763,—that there were existing 
treaties between Spain and France which affected 
all the dominions of France,—would it not have 
been deemed a sufficient answer to say, Canada, 
&c., do not now form part of the French dominions ? 
So, in the present case, the difficulty started, is at 
once obviated by saying, Egypt no longer forms a 
portion of the Turkish dominions. The talk about 
monopolies is an appeal to the prevailing feelings 
in England respecting commerce, not altogether 
skilfully managed. ‘The contemptuous mention of 
French quacks may, indeed, give offence to France, 
and thus attain the end at which the writer pro- 
bably aimed. But did it not suggest itself to the 
scribe in the Chronicle that there are quacks nearer 
home who favour protecting duties? Why should 
he call it a French system, when the English corn- 
laws exist, for the purpose of making England an 
agricultural nation? In America, too, there is a 
tariff expressly for the purpose of making Ameri- 
ca a manufacturing nation. In truth, this system 
of protecting duties is common to all the nations, 
and is, we are fully willing to allow, a common 
error. The desire to excite an ill feeling against 
France and French opinions was too strong, how- 
ever, to be resisted ; so the Chronicle hazarded a 
false charge rather than make none at all. 

But our purpose in quoting the words of the 
Chronicle, is to show that the question is far from 
being settled. Mehemet Ali will clatin for him- 
self—and he will be supported in his pretensions by 
lrance—the sovereiquty of Eeypt. Having so long 
lived independent, he will not again formally sub- 
ject himself to the dominion of the Turk. If we 
attempt to force him to such subjection, by de- 
stroving Alexandria, Louis Philippe will find it 
impossible to maintain peace between France and 
England. 

Suppose, however, this difficulty conquered, it is 
evident, from the language of the Ministerial and 
Tory journals respecting France, that although 
they pretend to deprecate a war, they are actively 
employed in creating the ill feeling, that must na- 
turally produce one. Not a day passes without 
our seeing in the Chronicle, the G/o%e, and even in 
journals which pretend to great liberality: and 
kind feelings towards France, every species of at- 
tack upon the self-love, the vain-glory, and the 
boasting of the French nation. The Times joins in 


MAN AND 
BY N, 


Ir we speak a little thick, beloved public, forgive 
us ; our thickness, we trust, will be confined to our 
parts of speech, and not include our parts of under- 
standing. ‘The truth is, we have been drinking 
potations pottle deep to the health of the Princess 
Roval! We have been crying, * Long live the 
Princess,” and * Long live the Queen,” till we judged 
it necessary to be able to ery, as well as see, double. 


the hue and ery, while the Standard makes no pre- 
tence to good-will, but openly, and so far honestly, 
avows its hatred of France. Every opportunity is 
seized, to bring back the recollection of past hostili- 
ties. French defeats are dwelt upon ; the valour of 
the French impugned, their notions of honour 
and their desire for glory treated with unmitigated 
contempt ; and all this time great complaints are 
made, because the French journalists are guilty of 
the same errors! Ifa French journalist, judging 
of the English people by the conduct of the Eng- 
lish Ministry, expresses indignation and hostility 
against the nation, at once a hundred pens are at 
work to insist upon the undying hate of France to 
England. Regardless of the provocation—regard- 
less of the peculiar position of France—judging of 
her as if she enjoyed our insular position, making 
no allowances for the many causes of jealousy and 
natural suspicion which beset her people—our 
party writers seize upon every hasty ill-judged 
expression used by their party writers, and convert 
it into a means of exciting anger and hatred 
amongst the people of this country against the na- 
tion with which, of all others, the interest of our- 
selves and of mankind should induce us to culti- 
vate friendly relations. A sudden passion, and the 
explosion to which it may give rise, 1s taken as ir- 
refragable evidence of a settled hatred and jealousy ; 
and having proved to their own satisfaction that 
the ancient hostility between the two nations has 
not been allaved, but still subsists in all its former 
vigour, all these party writers seem overjoyed, as 
if they had made a most gratifying discovery, 
When we say all, we are in error, The Examiner 
stands alone among the Ministerial papers, in its 
opposition to the mischievous war policy now pur- 
sued by its patrons. Bot with this single and 
singular exception, all the Ministerial and Con- 
servative pipers seem determined to let slip ho op- 
portunity of exciting old feuds and creating new. 
The old Tory policy of 1793 is revived—the old 
play is to be enacted with a new cast of characters. 
Formerly the Whigs hissed in opposition ; but 
now, disguised in the cast-off garments of their 
old opponents, using their words, their arts, and 
all their various deceiving pretences, they have he- 
come the actors in the scene. If the people treat 
them according to their deserts, they will at once 
hoot them with ignominy from the stage. Let the 
people continue apathetic, and the many /ittle wars 
of the Whigs Witt exp in one Lance one. 


liIs MISsus! 
OR M. 


We are, in short, pretty much in the condition of 
Sheridan, when, on being taken up drunk and dis- 
orderly by the watch, he was just able to articu- 
late, * Gen-tle-men! I[ am not—often—in this 
condi-di-tion i—My—iy han.ec—is—W—W ilber- 
force !” 

Like most other folks similarly overtaken, we 
are beginning to feel wondrous wise. Like Sheyi- 
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MAN AND HIS MISSUS! 


dan, we want to be mistaken for Mr Wilberforce. 
We have a mind to prose a bit, and to make our- 
selves listened to. Other honourable members are 
listened to when taken prosy ; or, if not listened to, 
are reported, and consequently read, We are in 
the predicament of being forced to report ourselves 
—nay, we hare reported ourselves—as above. It 
can’t be helped. The occasion must plead for us. 
It is only once a-year. 

The headach, which we find creeping over us, 
hath perhaps disposed us to rebel against petticoat 
government ;—but so itis, that we find ourselves, 
pen in hand, most splenetically disposed against 
the sex. What the deuce are they all about? Lady 
Morgan, Miss Martineau, all the rights-of-women- 
ists! —Will they never be quiet?—Will they never 
let well alone?—Can they not be satisfied with hav- 
ing their own way, without wanting to have every 
hody else’s way, till every body else wishes them 
out of the way /—Ladies!—ladies!—be warned !— 
he wise! What is,it you want? “Power!” quoth 
they!—* Knowledge is power: we want a better 
education—we want a female university!” Are we 
in order, Mr Speaker? Is not such, Mesdames et 
Mademoiselles, the tendency of your grumblings ? 
Are you not ambitious of having your confusion of 
tongues classicized,—vour bad language purified? 
Would you not fain inscribe yourselves M.A., in 
addition to all the Arts of which you are already 
mistresses ?— As we said before—be wise, be warned! 

Listen! The niggers, in their “ untaught, 
innate philosophy,” believe the monkeys of 
their woods to be gifted with speech and under- 
standing ; but that they sham stupid for fear of 
being made to work. We are free to confess that 
such has always been our secret opinion concerning 
the weaker sex. There can be no doubt that 
Greek and Mathematics might be flogged into them 
(if they choose to be flogged) as readily as into our 
own dunsical natures,—that they might get up in 
their places in the Lower House, and make speeches 
as flat as Salisbury Plain about Syria, or Canada, 
or Jewish Emancipation, or whatever other bagged 
fox of politics may have succeeded to the extinct 
Gog and Magoz,—Catholics and Slave Trade,— 
Which used to serve as a cockshy for the school- 
boy members to try their skill on. They might 
even, with sufficicht prompting and bolstering, 
mi ke tolerably good incumbrances of the treasury 
bench,—deel: aring war with some friendly power, 
aS a preventive against the remote possibility of 
having war declared upon them by an unfriendly 
one.—But, bless their darling little souls!) What 
would they gain by this extension of their rights? 
What would “ Womay ” ac quire by flinging off the 
yoke of her “Master?” Work instead of play— 
toil in lieu of sport!—It is only by submitting to 
he called of the weaker sex, that she obtains the 
immunity of sitting through life, in her easy chair, 
with he 4 hands ¢ rossed, T hose hands, oh! : 
and perverse generation! instead of remaining re- 
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sure ;—those ivory brows wrinkled with cogitation ; 
those beaming faces 
Sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. 


Ye are at present fair as the lilies of the field, which 
are fair because they toil not, neither do they spin! 
Believe us, lovely abolitionists! (and we told you 
just now we were Mr Wilberforce !)—believe us, 
that the moment ye are enfranchised, ve will have 
to work like slaves! 

We call upon you, therefore, in your own sweet 
interests, to reflect what will be your remorse when 
you find yourselves growing fretful and frightful 
from nightly exposure to the foul air, and other 
irritations of parliament; to the confinement of 
law-courts ; to the torment of chapter-houses.— 
Think what will be your sensations on waking one 
morning, after a harrassing session, to find your 
faces on your pillows, transformed into fac-similes 
of those of my Lords Brougham and Lyndhurst! 
Think of living to be wigged and gowned, like those 
illustrious ex-chancellors ; think of finding your- 
selves ghostlified in surplices; think of preaching 
a Visitation Sermon to the Bishop of Exeter; think 
of being involved in a controversy with the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Cardigan ; think of being blown 
up by the Horse Guards ; think of being blown up 
at Acre! 

And all this, Woman will have to undergo should 
she persist in running it neck-and-neck with her 
Master, At present, pretty dear, she is coaxed 
and sugar-pluimbed throughlife, Like the monkeys, 
she is allowed to 

Leap from tree to tree, 

And shell her nuts at liberty ; 
or, if deprived of liberty, is vinarig to skip about, 
making faces, and chattering at all the world. Let 
her only make so much as a wry face, when once 
she has assumed her position cheek by jowl with 
lordly see how she will be called lo 


man, and 


account !— 


We know something of the world. The better 
half—(plarue take it, and all other better halves!) 
—the better half of a century has passed over our 
head ; and our fifty years’ wisdom teaches us more 
and more excruciatingly, every day of our lives, the 
bitter severity of the sentence which assigned to 
the fallen Adam something to The world 
would do very well—that is, we should do very 
well in the world—if we had only * nothing to do.” 
We fear we do not express ourselves distinctly ; 


do, 


but, as we said before, “ we are not often thus—we 


foolish | 


'to burn the 


dolent of almond paste and smooth as satin, would | 


hecome tinged with the filthy ink of Downing 
Street,—or rough with hok ling in their chargers 
at a review. Were ve raised to our level, 
delicate cheeks must becume freckled with expo- 


these | 


are Mr Wilberforce.” Soberly speaking, we mean 
that if, like the ladies, we were privileged to sit in 
houdoirs, with our feet upon the fender, with a 
good novel in our hands; to walk in silk attire 
(not that of a Q. C.;) to eat the fat of the land, 
(that fat being the fat of venison;) and taste of 
the fruits thereof (those fruits being Providence 
pines and Newington peaches ;) without having 
midnight oil in our youth, or rise 
with the lark in our middle age,—either because, 
like the lark, we are on the turf,—or because, like 
an unlucky ‘dog, ' we are professional ; we should 
think twice before we voted for a refertn-bill to re- 
legislate our condition. 































































8 MAN AND IIIS MISSUS! 


‘ho, in their senses, would not rather belong 
to the ormamental than the useful part of the 
creation? Who would not rather be a rose than a 
stalk of hemp—a myrtle than a carrot—a lyre 
than a pulley—an osirich feather than a birch 
broom ?—Was ever such folly as to wish to abjure 
universal impunity — general irresponsibility / 
Was ever such athing heard of, as for an angel 
deliberately to cut off its ethereal wings—to 
moult (with premeditation) its angelic pinions? 
We had heard before of fallen anyvels; but, for 
beings of a higher sphere to fling themselves 
head foremost into Tophet, like some love-sick 
apprentice, from the top of the Monument or Sam 
Patch from Niagara, is a wantonness of  self- 
sacrifice that lacks a naine in the category of 
angelic follies. 

Ye lady novelists !—Ye right honourable annual 
spinners!—who accomplish your thousands and 
tens of thousands by similing upon quires of Bath 
post, whereupon romances and sonnets appear like 
a palace raised by the bat of Harlequin :—reilect, 
we conjure you, upon your weariness of spirit, 
when, instead of weighing out these literary com- 
fits to us at a guinea an ounce, ye have to write 
polities like Fonblangue, or to compile Bridge- 
water Treatises ;—to steam it once a-veur in search 
of the British Association ; and having found it, 
go breaking stones on the road with it, or star- 
hunting into the skies. Instead of prattling ahout 
“Gems of Beauty,” certain that your Bristol 
stones will pass for diamonds, you will have 
to talk about greywacke and molybdena. In- 
stead of “ Flowers of Loveline: 3,”” vou will be 
forced to defile your crow-quills with cotyledons 
and classification. We shall insist on Algebra, 
Natural and Mora! Philosophy, and the Glowtes 
by cart-loads. No more nonsense—no more fiddle- 
faddle ; there must be grain in your chaff. if 


you make yourselves morally responsible toe us, 
we require that your “(rems” be not paste, ner 
your “ Flowers” weeds. It was only on your plea 
of being of inferior mind, that we addressed the 
jury in your favour when convicted of passing 
base coin for silver. 

If vou make yourselves out compos mentis, to 
the tread-inill with you, as imposters! You are 
welcome to shoot your rubbish, but not to call it 
building materials. MAN, over whom you pretend 
to be Missus, has a conscience in such iiatters ; 
or if not a conscience, he is a duelling animal, and 
amenable to cannon liw. 

Oh! happy Mrs Glass—Mrs Glass of Dlessed 
memory,—who, with the simplicity becoming thy 


sex, the guilelessness of the dove, the pluckability 
of the pizeon, didst counsel thy clients to catch the 
hare ere they attempted to seethe it in the pot— | 


canst thou imagine, in those Elysian fields, where 
thou dost probably enjoy a seventh heaven in 
tossing up omelets for evermore, ina frying-pan of 
gold; canst thou imagine, we say, the weakness 
of those, who, like the frog in the fable, bursting 
to puss for a bout ala mode, disdain thy modest 
immortality. Venerated woman! whose flycap 
we have ever admired in her frontispiece, as se- 
condary in truly feminine dignity only to the 
mother of the Gracchi—it seems to us a desecra- 
tion of thy memory, to hear of Female Politi- 
cal Eeonomists, and Feminine Architects of the 
Heavens. The pretension of teaching their grand- 
mothers, SC. appears to ws an act of profanation. 
To us there is something fifty times more touching 
in the simplicity of such as thou: like the spin- 
dle which, in the chaste bas-reliefs of antiquity, we 
find in the hands of Penelope! Be assured, thou 
classic of our infancy, that for ove man who admires 
Madame de Stiiel, a thousand venerate Mrs Glass! 
But is it atrue bill, dear sex—dear prattling, 
raitling, battling sex—that vou preténd to become 
top sawyer?—Ilave you not been led away by 
souie Louis Napoleon, to invade a great country, 
when you fancied you were embarking on a trip 
to Mareate?  Tlas not some demagogue abused 
your ear for especial purposes? Have you not 
heen promised, like the settlers in New Zealand, 
# region Where ortolans fly about ready roasted, 
ond canvass-back ducks quack upon the waters, all 
stuffed with sage and sundries ?—Are you not 
deluded by promises of a kingdom that is not of 
his world, like the simple Mexicans, when bribed 
to discover their hidden treasures to Pizarro ?—If 
9, desist from your rash act !—Pause, ere you cut 
your own throat !—Madame Roland assures us, that 
cougregating together in popular assemblies causes 
people's ears to lengthen. Have ye not been in- 
dulving in secret meetings ?—Not at Almacks, not 


Sill 
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at fixcter Hall; but in some such assemblage as 
that academic gathering which, the other day, 
made a defender of the faith of Lord Lyndhurst ?— 

If so, curtail the auricular appendages that have 
been made to sprout, and become simple woman 
again. As Horace Twiss used to sing, before he 
beran to sey (for he was a poet before he became 
a politician, ) 

Prerocative seems not the basis 
Best suited to woman's command, 
Where influence keeps them their places, 
Aud gives them the rule of the land! 

We are not certain that this quotation from Ho- 
race is verbally correct ; but, as we have already 
plead d, we have heen drinking the Princess 
Rovel’s health. “ We are not often in—this— 
condition! Gen-tle-men! Our name—is—WIL- 
BERFORCE 2” 




































NEW NOVELS. 


THE HOUR AND THE MAN, 


Wuetuer Miss Martineau’s novel of “ Deer- 
brook,” a tale of English life and the domestic 
affections, or this historical romance, be the work 
most deserving admiration, must be determined by 
the varying characters and tastes of her readers ; 
though there can, we imagine, be no doubt that 
the new story will, as a literary performance, tell 
much more quickly and forcibly. 

The Hover is that in which the doctrines and in- 
fluence of the French Revolution in the colonies, 
and especially that decree of the Convention, which 
recognised the slaves of St Domingo as free citizens, 
tolled the hour of the begun-redemption of the 
negro race :—The Man is ‘foussaint L’Ouverture, 
in whom is found the Deliverer, the Opener of 
the way, the Spartacus of Africa. 

The subject is one peculiarly adapted to the 
tastes of the author, and, in many respects, to her 
powers. If inadequate to the production of the 
grander effects of the historical painter, she is 
happily qualified to imagine, sketch, and colour 
the thousand little details and accessories which 
give reality and life to every picture. ‘The Patriot 
hero, the Christian chief, whom she has designed 
after the purest models which the study of the 
Christian system, and of whatever is noblest in hea- 
then philosophy, can suggest—may not be, nay, 
cannot be, the sagacious and bold negro who was 
born, and for half a century remained, a slave; and 
whom great native energy, vigorous if uninstructed 
intellect, and, above all, a fortuitous combination 
of the most extraordinary circumstances, forced in- 
to so remarkable a position. This incarnation in 
ebony of every imaginable human, or rather super- 

human, perfection,—Miss Martineau’s beautiful 
ideal of the king, the statesman, the husband, the 
father, the friend, or, in a word, of the Christian 
in every social aspect, cannot be Toussaint, the 
slave postilion of the Breda estate ; any more than 
the Wallace of Miss Porter’s Scottish Chiefs is the 
Wallace of Scottish history, or would have been 
the Wallace of a Waverley novel: but he is, 
notwithstanding, a lofty and pure conception ; 
and he forms the noble central figure of an his- 
torical group, having a more real existence in 


nature; enriched, moreover, by nameless rare | 


accessories, end relieved by the most magnificent 


and gorgeous back-ground which the sublinities | 


and beautiful accidents of tropical scenery and cli- 
mate furnish to the skilful limner. 


The romance opens finely ; though its progress | 


hardly keeps the promise of the first volume; at 
least if critics be entitled to insist that the interest 
of every story shall continue to augment until it is 


wound up by the denouement. That denouement, so | 
far as the fate of Toussaint is connected with one | 


of the foulest of the many crimes against liberty 
and humanity which blacken the career of Napo- 
leon, history has Jeft in that obscurity which fully 


devolves the matter into the hands of the fictionist : 


and, in this instance, it has suited the artist to ex- 


hibit the brave and ill-starred chief expiring in the 
dungeon of Joux, like a Christian Socrates—calm, 
hopeful, forgiving, god-like. 

In the details of the emeuté, which awakened and 
brought to light the sleeping soul of the negro 
chief, Miss Martineau has more strictly taken his- 
tory for her ground-work, She gives a brief re- 
trospect of those events in the colony which followed 
the revolution in the mother-country. The whites 
had early caught the contagious frenzy of that 
pseudo liberty and equality, with which they could 
no more imagine that blacks or mulattoes had any 
business, than the mongrel race could fancy any 
right that pure blacks could have to participate, in 
the freedom which they claimed for themselves, 
equally with the whites. There were, in short, 
then three parties in St Domingo, each jealous and 
watchful of the other two ; and not unlike, in some 
of their ideas, the men we see around us. There 
were the pure aristocrats, or whites; the ten-pound 
voters, or wulattoes ; and the chartists, those whoclaim 
the suffrage, or negroes. The republicanism of the 
whites had been suddenly converted, if not into 
loyalty to the Bourbons, into disaffection to the 
Convention, by its recognition of equal rights and 
privileges, and of the citizenship of coloured men. 
They openly despised the decree, and talked of 
transferring their allegiance to England. In this 
temper the Colonial Assembly of the island was 
elected ; and the angry deputies, before meeting, 
passed many vigorous and patriotic resolutions, 
and held daily carousals at Cap Francais. While 
they were meeting and speechifving, their slaves 
were also idling and rambling about, scheming in- 
surrection, and upon a sultry August night, one of 
hich festival among the planters collected in the 
town, fires were seen bursting out simultaneously 
on many estates, both in the mountains and the 
plain. 

Among the planters none was more good-natured 
and indulgent to his slaves than M. Bayou, who 
had gone to carouse with his friends in the town, 
while his sedate and philosophic postilion is thus 

introduced, and thus occupied :— 

In tue piazza of his dwelling sat Toussaint this even- 
ing, evidently waiting for some one to arrive ; for he 
frequently put down his book to listen for footsteps, and 
more than once walked round the house to look abroad. 
fiis wife, who was within, cooking supper, and his 
daughter and little hoy who were beside him in the 
piazza, observed his restlessness ; for Touissant was a 
| &reat reader, and seldom looked off the page for a mo- 

ment of any spare hour that he might have for reading, 
either the books M. Bayou lent him, or the three or four 


_ Volumes which he had been permitted to parchase for 
himself. 


“Do you see Jean?” asked the wife from within. 
“ Shall we wait supper for him !” 


vait a little louger,” said Toussaint. 
strange if he does not come.” 


“ Are any more of Latour’s people coming with Jes 
mother!” asked Génifrede from the plow,” os 


* it will be 
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10 NEW NOVELS. 


“No; they have a supper at Latour’s to-night ; and | 
we should not have thought of inviting Jean, but that 
he wants some conversation with your father.” 

“ Lift me up,” cried the little boy, who was trying in 
vain to scramble up one of the posts of the piazza, in 
order to reach a humming-bird’s nest which hung in the 
tendrils of a creeper overhead, and which a light puff of 
wind now set swinging, so as to attract the child’s eye. 


| some distance farther to the south-east. 


SEE 


What child ever saw a humming-bird thus rocking, its | 


bill sticking out like a long needle on one side, and its 


tail at the other, without longing to clutch it? So Denis | ly be 
book says, and as the book of God says, We will be faith- 


cried out imperiously to be lifted up. His father set 
him on the shelf within the piazza, where the calabashes 
were kept—a station whence he could see into the nest, 
and watch the bird, without being able to touch it. 
was not altogether satisfactory. The little fellow looked 
about him for a calabash to throw at the nest ; but his 


-“T have not rebelled ; and I shall not. 


“ But see! 
| There is fire there too! God have mercy!” . ‘ s 
* Alas! alas! this is pebeltion, rebellion against God 
and man. God have mercy! The whites have risen 
against their king ; and now the blacks rise against them 
in turn. It is a great sin. God have mercy !” 
Margot wept bitterly. “O, what shall we <io!” she 


cried. “ What will become of us, if there is a rebellion ?” 


“ Be cheerful, and fear nothing,” replied her husband, 
M. Bayou has 


taught me to bear and forbear ; yes, my boy, as this 


ful and fear nothing.” 


This | 


mother had carried in all her cups for the service of the | 


supper table. 

The boy, tired out with his sport, began to play 
with those books which had taught the great soul 
of his father patient endurance, and the magnani- 
mous suffering of evil. He spelled out Epictetus— 


“What is that!” asked the boy. “ Epictetus was a 
negro,” said Génifrede, complacently. “ Not a negro,” 
said her father, smiling. “He was a slave; but 
he was a white.” “Is that the reason you read that 
book so much more than any other!” “ Partly ; but 
partly because I like what is in it.” “ What is in it— 
any stories!” asked Denis. © It is all about bearing 
and forbearing. It has taught me many things which 
you will have to learn by and by. LIshall teach you 
some of them out of this book.” Denis made all haste 
away from the promised instruction, and his father was 
presently again absorbed in his book. From respect to 
him, Génifrede kept Denis quiet by signs of admonition ; 
and for some little time nothing was heard but the sounds 
that in the plains of St Domingo never cease. . 
blis sister was poring over her work, which she was just 
finishing, when a gleam of greenish light made both look 
up. Iteamefromalarge meteor which sailed past towards 





the mountains, whither were tending also the huge | 


masses of cloud which gather about the high peaks pre- 
vious to the season of rain and hurricanes. There was 
nothing surprising in this meteor, for the sky was full of 


The faithful and loyal negro saddled a horse, and 
rode off to meet and protect his white master, who 
now, with his friends, from the windows of the 
hotel, was witnessing the alarming sights which had 
disturbed the slave family. But first we have the 
dinner, the dessert, the wine, the music, the oratory, 
all in the finest style of the tropics, and of the white 
lordsofthe Western Isles in their most palmy days— 
ere they had yet dreamed that black men possessed 
living souls. Here also, in a characteristic scene, 
is first seen Henri I., the future Emperor of Hayti, 
and then as indubitably a cook, as his friend, 
Toussaint, was an overseer or postilion. Dr Pro- 
teau’s speech, and all the speeches, or something 
very like them, may easily be paralleled, at least 
once a-year, in any county or colonial newspaper ; 
so We pass the oratory, and come to action : 

While waiting for lights, the jalousies were once more 
opened by orders from the chair. The apartment was 
instantly pervaded by a dull, changeful, red light, de- 

rived from the sky, which glow ed above the trees of the 
Jesuits’ Walk with the reflection of extensive fires. The 
guests were rather startled too by perceiving that the 
piazza was crowded with heads ; and that dusky faces, 


in countless number, were looking in upon them, and 
had probably been watching them for some time past. 


With the occasional puffs of wind, which brought the 


them in August nights ; but it was very beautiful. The 
globe of green light floated on till it burst above the | 


mountains, illuminating the lower clouds, and revealing 
along the slopes of the uplands the coffee-groves, waving 


and bowing their heads in the wandering winds of that | 


Génifrede shivered at the sight, and her 
Before he had 


high region. 
brother threw himself upon her lap. 


asked half his questions about the lights of the sky, the | 


short twilight was gone, and the evening-s 


tar cast a | 


faint shadow from the tufted posts of the piazza upon | 


the white wall of the cottage. In a low tone, full of 
awe, Génifrede told the boy such stories as she had heard 
from her father of the mysteries of the heavens. He 
felt that she trembled as she told of the northern-lights, 
which had been actually seen by some travelled persons 
now in Cap Frangais. . Denis listened with 
all due belief to his sister's description of those pale lights 
shooting up over the sky, till he cried out vehemently, 
“ There they are! look !” 

Giénifrede screamed, and covered her face with her 


smell of burning, came a confused murmur, from a dis- 
tance, as of voices, the tramp of many horses in the sand, 
and a multitude of feet in the streets. This was imme- 
diately lost in louder sounds. The band struck up, un- 
bidden, with all its power, the Marseillaise Hymn ; and 
every voice in the piazza, and, by degrees, along the 
neighbouring streets and square, seemed to join in sing- 
ing the familiar words, 


* Allons, enfans de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé.” 

The consternation of the deputies and their guests was 
extreme. Every man showed his terror in his own way ; 
but one act was universal. Each one produced arms of 
one sort or another. While they were yet standing in 


groups about the table, the door burst open, and a negro, 


covered with dust and panting with haste,ran in and made 
for the head of the table, thrusting himself freely through 
the parties of gentlemen. The chairman, at sight of the 
man, turned pale, recoiled for a moment, and then, swear- 


ing a deep oath, drew the short sword he wore, and ran 


hands ; while the boy shouted to his father, and ran to | 


call his mother to see the lights. 

What they saw, however, was little like the pale, 
cold rays of the aurora borealis. It was a fiery red 
which, shining to some height in the air, was covered in 
by a canopy of smoke. 


upon her head. “ It is a fire—a cane-field on fire.” 

“And honses too—the sugar-house, no doubt,” 
Margot, who had come out to look. 
to be canes only. Can it be at Latour’s?) That would 
keep Jean from coming.——It was the best supper I ever 
got ready for him.” 


said 


the negro through the body. 

“( master !” cried the poor creature, as his life ebbed 
out in the blood which inundated the floor. 

The act was not seen by those outside, as there was a 
screen of persons standing between the tables and the 
windows. ‘To this accident it was probably owing that 


the party survived that hour, and that any order was 
“ Look up, Génifrede,” said her father, laying his hand | 


preserved in the town. 


“Shame, Proteau ! shame !” said Odelue [a planter 


/of humane and liberal sentiments,] as he bent down, 


“It burns too red | 


i 
' 


and saw that the negro was dying. Papalier, Bayou, 
and a few more, cried “Shame!” also; while others 
applauded. 


“T will defend my deed,’fsaid Proteau, struggling 


“ Latour’s is over that way,” said Toussaint, pointing | with the hoarseness of his voic °; and pouring out a glass 
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of wine to clear his throat. His hand was none of the 
steadiest as he did so. “ Hush that band! There is no 


hearing one’s self speak. Hush! I say; stop!” and 
swearing, he passionately shook his fist at the musicians, 


who were still making the air of the Marseillaise peal | 
through the room. They instantly stopped and departed. | 
| that this was all she knew, as she had hidden herself 


“There! you have sent them out to tell what you 
have done,” observed a deputy. 

“| will defend my deed,” Proteau repeated, when he 
had swallowed the wine. “ I am confident the negroes 
have risen. 
intent.” 

“ No fear but the negroes will rise, any where in the 
world, where they have such as you for masters,” said 
Odelue. 

“ What do you mean, sir?” cried Proteau, laying his 
hand on the hilt of his dripping sword. 

“| mean what I say. And I will tell you too, what 
Ido not mean. I do not mean to fight to-night with 
any white ; and least of all, with one who is standing 
in 2 pool of innocent blood, of his own shedding.” And 
he pointed to Proteau’s feet, which were indeed soaked 
with the blood of his slave. 

“Tlush! hush! gentlemen !” 
“ Hlere is more news !” 

“ tlide the body !” said Bayou; and as he spoke, he 
stooped to lift it. 


cried several voices. 


lam confident the fellow came with bad | 
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was to unite before morning,—that Papalier’s people 
made no difficulty about going, only stopping to search 
the house for what arms and ammunition might be there, 
and to do the mischief which now appeared ;—that she 
believed the whites at the sugar-house must have escaped, 
as she had seen and heard nothing of bloodshed ; and 


and her infant, first in one place, and then in another, 
as she fancied safest, hoping that nobody would remem- 
ber her. 

“ Now you will come with me,” said Bayou to Papa- 
lier, impatiently. “ IT will, thank you. Toussaint, help 
her up behind me, and carry the child, will you!) Hold 
fast, Thérese, and leave off trembling as soon as you 
can. 

Therese would let no one carry the infant but herself. 
She kept her seat weil behind her master, though still 
trembling when she alighted at the stables at Breda, 


Great personages thicken upon us. In this slave 
girl is seen the future queen, * the good empress,” 
the black Josephine of Hayti,the consort of Jacques 


JT. Her feelings for her master, her white lover 
f DJ , 


M. Brelle made shorter work. He 


rolled it over with his foot, and kicked it under the ta- | 
ble. It was out of sight before the master of the hotel | 


cutered, followed by several negroes from the plain, to 


say that the “force” had risen on several plantations, | 
had dismantled the mills, burned the sugar-houses, set | 


fire to the crops, murdered the overseers, and, he feared, 
in some cases, the proprietors. 

“Where (” “* Whose estates ?” 
asked every voice present. 


* What proprietors !” 


The mischief was now fairly at work. Henri 
Christophe, who had no knowledge of the move- 
ments of the insurgents, escorted, or rather pro- 
tected, Bayou and Papalier, until they were met 
by ‘Toussaint, though Papalier already suspected 


flenri, and indeed every black, of “ treachery.” | 
ile J ack, of “treachery. 'soner and dethroned. 


Gn the ride, Papalier entered lightly into conversa- 
tion with Toussaint, whom he questioned about 
the number of his wives and children. The negro 
had five children ; and farther he did not reply to 
those light inquiries. ILis master whispered that 
Toussaint was rather romantic in domestic affairs. 
Ife had “married at twenty-five a wife so good 
that he never wanted more. 
such matters.” 
pulous. 


He was prudish in 
The white Papalier was less scru- 
At his ravaged plantation had dwelt 
Therese, a beautiful negress, whom he had educated 
and iaade his mistress. Though Bayou offered him 


after he has alienated her heart by outraging all 
that was tender and womanly in her fine original 
nature, are, if less morally grand, at least as true 
as the idealized hero of the tale. 

Through the address and fidelity of Toussaint, 
his master was enabled to eseape in an American 
vessel, and with a considerable share of his pro- 
perty. Toussaint docs more: as a slave he had 
always been loyal to the king; and he reasons, 
like-a Christian and philosopher, with those of his 
friends who would now persuade him to become a 


chief and leader of blacks ; though, when informed 


shelter at hisown plantation, when they discovered | 


that his house had been plundered, dilapidated, and 
deserted hy the slaves, he persisted in searching 


for one slave whose affection and fidelity he ¢ | , o as 
. se affection and fidelity he could _and to glowing descriptions of the gorgeous and 


het doubt. He galloped off. 


Toussaint, also, pricked his horse into the court-yard, 


hind the wella young negress who had been crouching 
there, with an infant in her arms. She shrieked, and 
struggled till she saw Papalier, when she rushed to- 
Wards him. “ Poor Thérese!” cried he, patting her 
shoulder, “ How we have frightened you !” 

The young creature trembled excessively ; and her 
terror marred for the time a beauty which was celebrat- 
ed all over the district—a beauty which was admitted 
as fully by the whites as by people of her own race. Her 
features were now'eonvulsed by fear, 23 she told what 
had happened.—-that a body of negroes had come, three 
hours since, and had summoned Papatier’s people to 
meet at Latour’s estate, where all the force of the plain 


that the plantation will be visited by the insurgents, 
he feels that, with his single arm, he can do no 
more in defence of his master’s property ; and he 
also learns that his king, far off at Paris, is a pri- 
Ile, therefore, resolved to 
fulfil his next duty—to join the Spaniards in the 
other end of the island, “and fight for his king 
with his king’s ally.” 

Toussaint meant first to place his wife and child- 
ren under the protection of his brother Paul, who 
is described as an indolent, good-natured, ordinary 
negro, a fisher on the coast: and then to volunteer 
his single services, independently and unfettered, 
to the Spanish commander, and not as a follower 
of Jean Francais, the black insurgent leader, who 
was going over to the Spaniards with a considerable 
force. The Inigration of the family, and the pro- 
miscuous concourse of negroes bent on the same 


errand as Toussaint, afford place to some sweet 


sketches of the domestic manners of the blacks ; 


enchanting mountain-scenery which they traversed. 
i 

/—Day dawned, and the sun arose—the sun of the 
and after a searching look around, dragged out from be- | 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


tropies—upon the mountains, forests, and rivers 
of St Domingo :— 


Back to the north the river led the eye, past the clus- 
ter of hunters’ huts on the margin— past the post where 
the Spanish flag was flying, and whence the early drum 
was sounding—past a slope of arrowy ferns bere, a grove 
of lofty cocoa-nut trees there, once more to the bay, now 
diamond-strewn, and rocking on its bosom the boats, 
whose sails were now specks of light in contrast with 
the black islets of the Seven Brothers, which caught the 
eye as if just riven from the sea. 

“No windmilis here ! No cattle-mills ! the negroes 
were heard saying to one another. “ No cancs, ne segar- 
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houses, no teams, no overseer’s houses, no overseers ! | 


By God, it is a fine place this! So we are going down 
there to be coldiers to the king! 
wild, and yonder are the hunters going out! 
it is a fine place !” 

These exclamations are not merely true to na- 
ture; they must be literal fact. 

Toussaint is at once appointed a colonel by the 
Spanish commander. 


Those cattle are | 
By God, | 


country in any way that they may find to be appointed. 
I wish to train you to arms, and the time has come. Do 
not you think so?” 

Isaac made no direct reply, and Aimée had strong 


_hopes that he was prepared with some wise, unanswer- 


Charmingly is the sylvan life of the negro-family | 


and their friends described. Between Génifrede and 
her cousin Moyse, the son of Paul and afterwards 
an historical personage, the most ardent attachment 
springs up, which has very tragic, but effective, 
results in the progress of the story. Aimée, the 
second girl, knows no joy but in her brother Isaac ; 
and Denis, the youngest son, is a brave and heed- 
less boy, fond of all manner of dangerous adven- 
tures and wild sports. Margot alone, separated 
from the husband whom she worshipped, is quite as 
natural in character as her daughters, but not nearly 
so happy as her children in her new and bewilder- 
ing state of freedom. 


The only time when her heart was completely at ease 


able reason for remaining where he was. Meantime, his 


father proceeded,— 

“In all that I have done, in all that I now say, I 
have the sanction of Father Laxabon.” 

Toussaint was a humble and devoted Catholic, 
who paid the utmost reverence to his confessor ; 
though, when his hour of trial comes, he thinks, 
reasons, and acts by his own independent judgment 
of truth and duty. The commissaries sent out by 
the Convention, had made tempting offers to the 
negroes in name of the French Republic. When 
Margot inquired what was the nature of these 


_ offers, her loyal husband replied— 


“ Nothing that we can accept. I have written a letter 


| in reply, saying that I cannot yield myself to the will of 
any member of the nation, seeing that, since nations be- 


gan, obedience has been due only to kings. 


We have 


lost the King of France ; but we are beloved by the 


and exulting, was when Toussaint came to see his family, | 


to open his heart to his wife, and to smile away her 
troubles. Her heart exulted when she saw him cross 


monarch of Spain, who faithfully rewards our services, 
and never intermits his protection and indulgence. Thus, 
I cannot acknowledge the authority of these commis- 
saries till they shall have enthroned a king. Such is 


the letter which, guide? by Father Laxabon, I have 


the ridge, with a mounted private behind him, urge his | 


horse down the ascent, gallop along the sands to the foot 


of the rocks, throw the bridle to his attendant, and | 
mount to the platform, looking up as he approached, to | 


see whether she was on the watch. She was always on 
the watch. She liked to admire his uniform, and to hear 
his sword clatter as he walked. She liked to see him 
looking more important, more dignified, than Bayou or 
Papalier:had ever appeared in her eyes. Then, her 
heart was always full of thoughts about their children, 
which he was as anxious to hear as she to tell; and he 
was the only one from whom she could learn any thing 
of what was going on in the world, or of what prospects 
lay before themselves. 

One day that Toussaint came, he said— 

“ T am not going to stay with you to-day. And, Mar- 
pot, I shall take the lads with me, if they are disposed 
to go.” “The lads! my boys!” “ Yes,” said Tous- 
saint, throwing himself down in the shade. 


written.” 

“It is a beautiful letter, I am sure,” said Margot. 
“Ts it not, Paul 2?” 

In her hut, on the sunny mountain-side, living 
in the sunshine, and subsisting on the spontaneous 
gifts of rich and bountiful nature, gathered by her 
children, Margot is perhaps as true to the negro 
character as Madame Toussaint in her palace, the 
lady of the Commander-in-Chief of St Domingo, 
although she never loses her simplicity. We shall, 
therefore, do Miss Martineau the justice to present 
the negro matron in her humble condition. Her 


grief really sprung from the departure of her hus- 


* Our | 


country and its people are orphaned ; and the youngest | 


of us must now make himselfa soldier, that he may be 
ready for any turn of affairs which Providence may ap- 
point. Do you hear, my boys!” “ Yes, father,” an- 
swered Placide, in an earnest tone. “ They have then 
murdered the king!” asked Margot ; “ or did he die of 
his imprisonment !” 

“They brought him to trial, and exeented him. The 
apes plucked down the evening-star, and quenched it. 
We have noking. We aud our country are orphaned.” 

After a pause, Paul said :- 

“it is enough to make one leave one’s fishing, and 
take up a gun.” 

“ I rejoice to hear you say so, brother,” said Toussaint. 

“ Then, father, yon will let me go,” cried Moyse. “ You 
will give me your gun, and let me go to the camp.” 

“ Yes, Moyse: rather you than I. You are a stout 
lad now, and I know nothing of camps. You shall take 
the gun, and I will stay and fish.” 


The boys are alike eager to go with their father, 
who thus manfully expounds the duty of a free 
citizen in such an emergency : 

“I do not know, my son, what we are to do next. 
When the parent of a nation dies, it may take some time 


to decide what is the duty of those who feel themselves 
bereaved, All IT now am sure of is, that it cannot but 


hand and her boys, but her sorrows were attributed 
to a more dignified cause—the murder of the king. 


“ We have no one to look up to now,” said Margot, 
sobbing ; “no one to protect us. Who would have 
thought, when | married, how desolate we should be 
one day on the sea-shore, with our master at Baltimore, 
and the king dead, and no king likely to come after him! 
What will become of us?) Our good king would never 
have let Jean Francais’ wife dress herself in the best 
jewels the white ladies left behind, while the wife and 
daughters of his very best officer are living here in a hut, 
on a rock, with no other clothes to wear than they 
brought away from Breda. No, no; as my husband 
says, in losing the king we are orphans.” 

Aimee trusted that God would protect them all ; 
but Margot justly fears that God, who takes care 
of the whole world, might be on the enemy’s side 
as well as on theirs. 

While Toussaint is with the Spanish army, ful- 
filling his military duties, and instructing his boys 
in science and philosophy—if we take them in 
their essence, and not in their names—and fitting 
them for the high destinies of free men, by pre- 
cept and example—his nour arrives—the hour of 


fate—that which, from a loval subject of Louis, 


be right for my children to be fitted to serve their | 


and a good partisan officer, elevates him into the 
first deliverer of his race. M. Papalier, the 


planter, loath to abandon his property, had been 
shulking about the country ; and he now reached 
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Toussaint, in the disguise of a negro, to obtain, | 
through his interest with the Spanish commander, 
protection, and the means of leaving the island. 
Yet, so strong is habit in the thorough-bred | 
planter, that, when this meanly-dressed, seeming | 
negro entered the tent of Colonel Toussaint, he | 


said— 


“ Close the tent,” in the same tone in which he had 
been wont to order his plate to be changed at home, 
“ And now, vive me some water to wash off this horrid | 
daubing. Some water—quick! Pah! Ihave felt as | 
if | were really a negro all this day.” 

Toussaint said nothing ; nor did he summon any one. 
He saw it was acase of danger, led the way into the | 
inner part of the tent, poured out water, pointed to it, 
and returned to the table, Where he sat down, to await 
further explanation. 

Papalier at length reappeared, looking like himself. 
even as to his clothes, which Thérese must have brought 
in the bundle which she carried. She now stood leaning | 
against one of the tent-poles, looking grievously altered, 
—worn and wearied. 

“ Will you not sit down, Thérese ?” said Toussaint, 
pointing to a chair near his own, Papalier having seated | 
himself on the other side of the table. 

Therese threw herself on a couch at some distance, 
and hid her face. 

Papalier had told his errand—his fears, and the 
peril in which he stood—unable, meanwhile, to 
bridle the habitual insolence of a planter’s feel- 
ings, even before the black man whom he came to 
supplicate for safety and life. Toussaint bore 
this almost-unconscious insolence of the white man 
with the utmost magnanimity. To forbear had 
ever been his principle: he could now afford to 
pity and forgive. 'Thérése was less magnanimous, | 
Her cruel and selfish master, alarmed that the 
erving of their child, on a former night-march, 
might expose him to danger, had taken it from 
her bosom, and permitted it to be murdered! 
Thérese was now a woman, first awakened to a 
sense of her degradation as a woman—a mother 
cruelly bereaved of her child. She hated her | 
white master, and proclaimed her eternal hatred | 
of him, and of his race. Her African blood was | 
on fire; and, while she fiercely spoke, 





“Q! silence !” exclaimed Toussaint. Ie then added | 
in a mild tone to Thérésc, “ This is my house, in which 
God is worshipped and Christ adored ; and where, there- 
fore, no words of hatred may be spoken.” 

In the conversation which followed, Toussaint 
first heard of the memorable decree of the Conven- 
tion, conferring freedom, and the rights of citizen- 
ship, not alone on the mulattoes, but on the whole | 
blacks of St Domingo. At which decree Papalier, 
humbled as he was, scoffed while he told of it, as a 
piece of impracticable nonseise and folly. 


“ Touissant was glad to be alone. Never had he more 
needed solitude ; for rarely, if ever, in the course of his 
life, had his calm soul been so disturbed. During the last 
words spoken by Papalier, a conviction had flashed across 
him, more vivid and more tremendous than any lighten- 
ing which the skies of December had sent forth to star- 
tle the bodily eye : and amidst the storm which those 
words had roused within him, that conviction continued | 
to glare forth at intervals, refusing to be quenched. It | 
Was this :—that if it were indeed true that the revolu- 
tionary governmentof France had decreed to the negroes 
the freedom and rights of citizenship, to fight against 
the revolutionary government would be henceforth tofight | 
against the freedom and rights of his race, The conse- 
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quences of such a conviction were overpowering to his ima- 
gination. Asone inference after another presented itself 


| before him—as a long array of humiliations and per- 


plexities showed themselves in the fature—he felt as if 
his heart was bursting. . . . . . . A few hours 
may, at certain crises of the human mind and lot, do the 
work of years ; and this night carried on the education 
of the noble soul, long repressed by slavery, to a point 
of insight, which multitudes do not reach in a lifetime. 
No doubt, the preparation had been making through 
years of forbearance and meditation, and through the 
latter months of enterprise and activity ; but yet, the 
change of views and purposes was so great as to make 
him feel, between night and morning, as if he were an- 


| other man. 


The lamp burned out, and there was no light but from 
the brilliant flies, a few of which had found their way 
into the tent. Toussaint made his repeater strike ; it 
was three o'clock. As his mind grew calm under the 
settlement of his purposes, he became aware of the thirst 
which his agitation had excited. By the light of the 
flitting tapers, he poured out water, refreshed himself 
vith a deep draught, and then addressed himself to his 
duty. He could rarely endure delay in acting on his 
convictions. The present was a case in which delay 
was treachery ; and he would not lose an hour. He 
would call up Father Laxabon, and open his mind to 
him, that he might be ready for action when the camp 
should awake. 

Ile awoke the priest, who had obtained a copy 
of a decree, of which the good man thought so 
slightly, that he could not remember where he had 
thrown it. “ With your sacred books, perhaps, 
father,” said Toussaint, as the priest searched ; 
“for it isa gospel to me and to my race ;” and he 
proceeded to inform his confessor that, hitherto, 


che had loyally fought for his king, but now a 


higher duty summoned him. No longer would he 
hold a command “ against the interests of his race, 
now at length to be redeemed.” 


“ T cannot remain in an army opposed to what are now 
the legal rights of the blacks.” 

“You will give up your command!” “T shall.” 
“ And your boys,—what will you do with them!” Send 
them whence they came, for the present. I shall dis- 
miss them by one road, while the resignation of my rank 
goes by another.” “ And you yourself by a third.” 
“When I have declared myself to General Hermona.” 


|“ Have you thoughts of taking your soldiers with you !” 


“No.” © But what is right for you is right for them.” 
“If they so decide for themselves.—My power over 
them is great. They would follow me with a word. I 
shall therefore avoid speaking that word, as it would be 
a false first step in a career of freedom, to make them 
enter upon it as slaves to my opinion and my will.” 


This, we fear, is painting partisan or patriotic 


_ leaders, and military chiefs, of whatever colour, and 


in whatever cause engaged, as they ought to be— 
not as they are. Acting on these high and, alas! 
uncommon ideas, Toussaint reasoned farther with 
his confessor—a pious and loyal priest, but still 
only a priest—who thus remoustrates :— 


“ But you will be giving up every thing. What can 
make you think that the French at Cap, all in the interest 
of the planters, will receive you!” 

“Ido not think it ; and I shall not offer myself.” 

“Then you will sink into nothing. You will no longer 
be an officer, nor even a soldier. You will be a mere 
negro where negroes are wholly despised. After all 
that you have been, you will be nothing.” 

“7 shall be a true man.” 

“You will sink to less than nothing. You will be 
worse than useless before God and man, You will be 
held a traitor.” 
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“J shall ; but it will be for the sake of a higher | light or direction; and Toussaint withdrew to his 


fidelity.” 

There was a long pause, after which Laxabon said, in 
a tone, half severe and half doubting, 

“ So, here ends your career ; 
ground to grow maize and plantains for your family ;— 
you will read history in your piazza, and see your daugh- | 
ters dance in the shade, while your name will never be 
mentioned but as that of a traitor. 


q79 


career : 


that man’s career never ends.” 

The priest made no reply. 

“ How lately was it, 
encouraged my children, when they, who fear neither 
the wild bull nor the tornado, looked somewhat fearfully 
up to the eclipsed moon ! 
them that though that blessed light seemed blotted out 
from the sky, it was not so ; but that behind the black 
shadow, God’s hand was still leading her on through the 
heaven, still pouring radiance into her lamp, not the less 
bright because it was hidden from men?! A thick 
shadow is about to pass upon my name ; but is it not 
possible, father, that God may still be feeding my sou! 
with light,—still guiding me towards himself! Will 
you not once more tell me that man’s career never ends ¢” 

“ Ina certain sense— in a certain sense, that is true, my 
son. But our career here is what God has put into our 
own hands: and it seems to me that you are throwing 
away his gift and his favour. 
when he asks you, ‘ What hast thou done with the rank 
and the power I put into thy hand? How hast thou used 
them!’ What can you then answer, but ‘1 flung them 
away, and made myself useless and a reproach”  . . 
You know this—that you unite the influence of the 
priest with the power of the commander ; and yet you 
are going to cast off both, with all the duties which be- 
long to them, and sink yourself in infamy—and, with 
yourself, the virtues you have advocated. How will you 
answer this to God !” 

“ Father, was there not one in whose path lay all the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of them, and who 
yet chose ignominy—to be despised by the world instead 
of to lead it?) And was God severe with him? For- 
give me, father ; but have you not desired me to follow 
him, though far off as the eastern moon from the setting 
sun! 

“ That was a case, my son, unique in the world. The 
Saviour had a lot of his own. Common men have rtlers 
appointed them whom they are to serve ; and, if in rank 
and honour, so much the greater the favour of God. 
You entered this service with an upright mind and pure 
intent ; and here, therefore, can you most safely remain, 
instead of casting yourself down from the pinnacle of 
the temple, which, you know, the Son of God refused to 
do. Remember his words,‘ Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God.’ Be not tempted yourself, by pride of 
heart, to compare your lot with that of Christ, which 
was unique.” 

“ He devoted himself for the whole race of man: he, 
and he alone. But it seems to me that there may be 
periods of time when changes are appointed to take 
place among men—among nations, and even among races, 
and that a common man may then be called to devote 
himself for that nation, or for that race. Father, I feel 
that the hour may be come for the negro race to be re- 
deemed ; 
myself as not to stand in the way of their redem mption. 
1 feel that I must step out from among those who have 
never admitted the negroes’ claims to manhood. If God 
should open to me a way to serve the blacks better, I 
shall be found ready. Meantime, not for another day 
will I stand in the light of their liberties.” 


These are hich, and noble, and, above all, truly 
Christian sentiments—a pure gospel Peg! herd 
nay have been those of the black chief, in the 
crisis that had arisen, His spiritual guide ‘a wing 


exhausted dissuasion, refuses to give him either | 





You will dig a piece of , ; 
_ out a guide from God. He leaves me with my sins upon 


tent, and threw himself on his couch : 


“No help! no guidance !” thought he. “ I am deso- 
late and alone. I never thought to have been left with- 


my soul, unconfessed, unabsolved : and, thus burdened 


and rebuked, } must enter upon the course which I dare 


So, here ends your | al 
whence, and what is it! 
“From no one so often as you, father, have I heard And how can I therefore say that I am alone { 
; is no man that Ll can rely on—not even one of Christ’s 


‘But this voice within me which bids me go, 
Whence is it but from God ? 
There 


not refuse. 


| anointed priests; but is there not he who redeemed 


f. a ; 
pursued Toussaint, “ that you | 


Who was it but you that told | 


| 











and that I, a common man, may so far devote | 


men? and will he reject me if, in my obedience, 1 come 
to him? J will try—I will dare. 1am alone ; and he 
will hear and help me.” 

Without priest, without voice, without form of words, 
he confessed and prayed, and no longer felt that he was 
alone. He arose, clear in mind, and strong in heart ; 
wrote and sealed up his resignation of his commission, 
stepped into the next tent to rouse the three boys, desiring 
them to dress for early mass, and prepare for their re- 
turn to their homes immediately afterwards. 


The celebration of morning mass is picturesquely 
described. All the troops were present in’ the 
church, and, among them, Jean Francais, a negro 
military leader of ferocious character, whose name 


-inust be familiar to those acquainted with the his- 


ow will you answer | : : 
" a “| tory of St Domingo. 


Jean, the slave expected by 
the Toussaint family on the night the insurrection 
broke out, is the poetical or moral contrast, and 
the jealous rival of Toussaint. 

The Spanish commander complimented Tous- 

saint upon the enthusiastic attachment displayed 
towards him by the black soldiers ; and he replied 
almost in the identical words frequently used by 
(Q’Connell, when in his candid moods he chances to 
be told of his wonderful influence over his coun- 
trymen— 

“It is by no skill of mine,” replied Toussaint ; “ it is 
by the power of past tyranny. The hearts of negroes 
are made to love. Hitherto, all love in which the mind 
could share has been bestowed upon those who degrad- 
ed and despised them. In me they see one whom, while 
obeying, they may love as a brother.” 

“The same might be said of Jean Francais, as far 
as your reasons go; but Jean Francais is not be- 
loved like you. He looks gayer than you, my friend, 
notwithstanding. He is happy in his new rank, probably. 


You have heard that he is ennobled by the Court of 


299 


Spain ? 
“ | had not heard it. 
“jit evidently does. He is made a noble ; and his 

military rank is now that of lieutenant-general. Your 

turn will come next, my friend ; and if promotion went 
strictly according to personal merit, no one would have 
been advanced sooner than you.” 
“1 do not desire promotion,and . . .. 
“Ah! there your stoical philosophy comes in. But 

1 will show you another way of applying it. Rank brings 

cares ; so tuat one who is not a stoic may have an ex- 

cuse for shrinking from it ; but a stoie despises cares.— 

Ha! we have some young soldiers here,” he said, as 

Moyse and his cousins stood beside the way, to make 


It will please him.” 


” 


their obeisance ; “and very perfect soldiers they look, 


young asthey are. They seem born for military service.” 

“ They were born slaves, my lord ; but they have now 
the loyal hearts of freemen within them, amidst the 
ignorance and follies of their youth.” 

“They are... 

“ My nephew and my two sons, my lord.” 

“And why mounted at this hour!” 

“ They are going to their homes, by my direction.” 

“ If it were not that you have business with me, which 
_ L suppose you desire them not to overhear . . .” 

* it is as you say, general.” 
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“If it had not been so, I would have requested that | 
they might be at our table this morning. As it is, 1 will 


not delay their journey.” | 
And the general touched his hat to the lads, with a | 


graciousness which made them bend low their uncovered 


heads, and report marvels at home of the deportment of | 


THE HOUR AND THE MAN, 


15 


ceived of God as dwelling in the innermost of the 
Mornes, and coming forth to govern his subjects with 
the fire of the lightning, and the scythe of the hurricane, 
was yet able to revere the piety of Toussaint. The 
black bandit who had dipped his hands in the blood of 
his master, and feasted his ear with the groans of the inno- 


the Marquis d’Hermona. Seeing how their father was | cent babes who had sat upon his knee, yet felt that there 


occupied, they were satisfied with a grasp of his hand as 
he passed, received from him a letter for their mother, 
and waited only till he and his guest had disappeared 
within the tent, to gallop off. 
Papalier’s affair is also expedited ; and now the | 
critical moment has arrived. The honourable sol- 
dier of Spain could apprehend the high motives 
avowed by Toussaint more clearly than Father Laxa- | 
bon; but he also hada duty to perform. He sank | 
into profound astonishment, from which he wasonly 
roused when Toussaint, having laid aside his glitter- | 
ing uniform and polished arms, appeared in his old 
plantation-clothes—woollen cap in hand—ready | 


to leave the camp. | 


Toussaint merely passed through the tent, bowing low | 
to the general, and bidding him farewell. A confused | 
noise outside, followed by a shout, roused Hermona 
from his astonishment. 

“ He is addressing the troops !” he cried, drawing his 
sword, and rushing forth. 

Toussaint was not addressing the troops. He was 
merely informing Jacques, whom he had requested to be 
in waiting there, beside his horse, that he was no longer 
a commander,—no longer in the forces ; and that the | 
recent proclamation, by showing him that the cause of | 
negro freedom was now one with that of the present | 
government of France, was the reason of his retirement 
from the Spanish territory. He explained himself thus 
far, in order that he might not be considered a traitor 
to the lost cause of royalty in France ; but, rather, loyal 
to that of his colour, from the first day of its becoming 
a cause. 

Numbers became aware that something unusual was 
going forward, and were thronging to the spot, when 
the general rushed forth, sword in hand, shouting aloud, 

“The traitor! Seize the traitor! Soldiers! seize the 
traitor !” 

Toussaint turned in an instant, and sprang upon his | 
horse. Not a negro would lay hands on him ; but they | 
cast upon him, in token of honour, the blossoms of the | 
amaryllis and the orange that they carried. The Span- 
ish soldiers, however, endeavoured to close round him, | 
and hem him in, as the general's voice was still heard, | 

“Seize him! Bring him in, dead or alive !” 

Toussaint, however, was a perfect horseman ; and his | 
favourite horse served him well in this crisis. It burst 
through, or bounded over, all opposition, and amidst a 
shower of white blossoms which strewed the way, in- 
stantly carried him beyond the camp. 








After a gallant pursuit, Toussaint escapes, and 
carries any hearts along with him. The procla- 
mation declaring the slaves free, became generally 
known, and 


en 


The tidings of freedom rang through the ravines, and 
echoed up the sides of the hills, and through the depths 
of the forests, startling the wild birds on the mountain 
ponds, and the deer among the high ferns ; and bringing 
down from their fastnesses a multitude of men who had 
fled thither from the vengeance of the whites and mulat- | 
toes, and to escape sharing in the violence of the negro | 
force which Jean Frangais had left behind him, to pur- 


a 


‘ue uncontrolled their course of plunder and butchery. | 
Glad, to such, were the tidings of freedom, with order, 

and under the command of one whose name was never | 
mentioned without ‘respect, if not enthusiasm. The 
hegro who did not know that there was any more world | 
on the other side the Cibao peaks, had yet learned to be | 
proud of the learning of Toussaint, The slave who con- 





was something impressive in the simple habit of for- 


| giveness, the vigilant spirit of mercy which distinguish- 


ed Toussaint Breda from all his brethren in arms-—froin 
all the leading men of his colour, except his friend Henri 
Christophe. At the name of Toussaint Breda, then, 
these flocked down into the road by hundreds, till they 
swelled the numbers of the march to thousands. 


Among the first of the black officers who fol- 
lowed him from the Spanish camp, was Jacques 
Dessalines—another historical personage, lately a 


slave, and afterwards the first Emperor of Havti. 


With Papalier, Jacques had seen Thérése ; and 
I 1 ; ’ 


He had strong reasons for remembering the first time 
he had seen Thérése—on the night of the escape across 
the frontier. She was strongly associated with his feel- 
ings towards the class to which her owner belonged ; 
and he knew that she, beautiful, lonely, and wretched, 
shared those feelings. If he had not known this from 
words dropped by her during the events of this morning, 
he would have learned it now ; for she was declaring 
her thoughts to her master, loudly enough for any one 
who passed by to overhear. 

Jacques entered the tent: and there stood Therése, 
declaring that she would leave her master, and never see 
him more, but prevented from escaping by Papalier hav- 
ing intercepted her passage to the entrance. Her eyes 
glowed with delight on the appearance of Jacques, to 
whom she immediately addressed herself. 

“ T will not go with him—I will not go with him to 
Paris, to see his young ladies. He shall not take care 
of me. I will take care of myself. I will drown my- 
self, sooner than go with him. Ido not care what be- 
comes of me, but | will not go.” ; , ; . 

“ You will come with me to the priest, and be my 
wife,” said Jacques. 

“ T will,” replied Thérése, calmly. 

“(jo,” said Papalier. “ You have my leave. I am 
thus honourably released from the care of you till times 
shall change. I am glad that you will not remain un- 
protected, at least.” 

“ Unprotected ! exclaimed Thérése, as she threw on 


| the Spanish mantle which she was now aecustomed to 


wear abroad. 
tection been ?” 

“ Very kind, my dear, I am sure. I have spent on 
your education money which I should be very glad of 
now. When people flatter you, Thérése (as they will 
do ; for there is not a negress in all the island to com- 
pare with you,) remember who made you a lady. You 
will promise me that much, Thérese, at parting ¢” 

“ Remember who made me a lady ! 


“Unprotected! And what has your pro- 


!—] have forgotten 
too long who made me a woman,” said Therese, devoutly 
upraising her eyes. “In serving him and loving my 
husband, I will strive to forget you.” 

“ All alike !” muttered Papalier, as the pair went out. 
“This is what one may expect from negroes, as the 
General will learn when he has had enough to do with 
them. They are all alike.” 


Thérese was with her husband when he, next day, 


| joined Toussaint—whose force had already swelled 
_tosix thousand men. But great and important mili- 
_ tary affairs—the pressure of mighty coming events, 


cannot lead Toussaint to neglect the tenderest of- 
fices of humanity, and to speak peace to the bruised 
spirit. 

Toussaint stepped back into the piazza where Thérése 
sat quietly watching the birds flitting in and out among 


| the foliage and flowers, 
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“ Thérése,” said he, “ what will you do this night and | 


to-morrow? Who will take care of you ?” 


“ I know not,—I care not,” said she. “ There are no | of thousands. 


“ Low, indeed, are we sunk, deep is our ignorance, ab- 


| ject are our wills, if euch a one as I am to be the leader 


I, whose will is yet unexercised,—I, who 


whites here ; and I am well where they are not. Will | shrink ashamed before the knowledge of the meanest 


you not let me stay here !” 

“ Did Jacques say, and say truly, that you are his 
wife 1” 

“ He said so, and truly. I have been wretched, for 
] ” 


ne And sinful. Wretchedness and sin go together.” 

“ And I was sinful ; but no one told me so. I was 
ignorant, and weak, and aslave. Now I am a woman 
and a wife. No more whites, no more sin, no more mi- 
sery! Will you not let me stay here ?” 

“T will: and here you will presently be safe, and 
well cared for, I hope. My wife and my children are 
coming home,—coming, probably, in a few hours. ‘They 
will make this a home to you till Jacques can give you 
one of yourown. You shall be guarded here till my 
Margot arrives. Shall it be so!” 

“Shall it? O thank God! Jacques,” she cried, as 
she heard her husband's step approaching, “O Jacques ! 
I am‘happy. Toussaint Breda is kind,—he has forgiven 
me,—he welcomes me,—his wife will—” 

Tears drowned her voice. Toussaint said gently, 
“It is not for me to forgive, Thérése, whom you have 
never offended. God has forgiven, I trust, your young 
years of sin. You will atone (will you not?) by the 
purity of your life ;—by watching over others, lest they 
suffer as you have done. You will guard the minds of 
my young daughters: will you not! You will thank 
God through my Génifrede, my Aimée !” 

“T will, I will,” she eagerly cried, lifting up her face, 
bright through her tears. “Indeed my heart will be 
pure,—longs to be pure.” 

“J know it, Thérese,” said Toussaint. 
believed it, and I now know it.” 


“T have always 


The rapid elevation of Toussaint is traced, and 
attributed to the moral grandeur of his soul—the 
purity of his single heart. Beyond, above, the 
purest nature, much of this may be ; but shall we 
for this scoff at the very aspiration after future 
good,—laugh to scorn the anticipation of a new, 
a Christian chivalry? Toussaint is now, in Cap 
Francais, the directing head, the acting arm in 
the momentous affairs of the crisis ; hailed as * the 
saviour of the whites, the black Spartacus, fore- 
told by Raynal, whose destiny was to avenge the 
wrongs of his race.” But in Toussaint’s heart 
there was no place for vengeance. 
admirers and flatterers—for already the successfu 
soldier had found flatterers—compared him with 
another hero who had arisen in France, a young 


Some of his | 
| | knows that Jean has done with us, and that the coin- 





| 
| 





———— 


| all that I know, and done all that I can. 


| white,—I, so lately a slave,—so long dependent that I 


am an oppression to myself,—am at this hour the ruler 
over ten thousand wills! The ways of God are dark, or 
it might scem that he despised his negro children in 
committing so many of them to so poora guide. But 
he despises nothing that he has made. It may be that 
we are too weak and ignorant to be fit for better guid- 
ance in our new state of rights and duties. It may be 
that a series of teachers is appointed to my colour, of 
whom I am to be the first, only because I am the lowest ; 
destined to give way to wiser guides when I have taught 
May it be so! 
I will devote myself wholly ; and when I have done, 
may I be more willing to hide myself in my cottage, or 
lie down in my grave, than I have been this day to ac- 
cept the new lot which I dare not refuse !—Deal gently 
with me, O God! and, however I fail, let me not see my 
children’s hearts hardened, as hearts are hardened by 
power! Let me not sce in their faces the look of auntho- 
rity, nor hear in their voices the tones of pride! Be with 
my people, O Christ! The weaker I am, the more be 
thou with them, that thy gospel may be at last received ! 
The hearts of my people are soft—they are gentle, they 
are weak :—let thy gosy '] make them pure,—let it make 
them free. Thy gospel,—who has not heard of it, and 
who has seen it? May it be found in the hearts of my 
people, the despised ! and who shall then despise them 
again? The past is all guilt and groans. Into the future 
open a better way .. .” 

“ Toussaint L’Ouverture !” he heard again from afar, 
and bowed his head, overpowered with hope. 

“ Toussaint L’Ouverture !” repeated some light, gay 
voices close at hand. His boys were come, choosing to 
bring themselves the news from Breda,—that Margot 
and her daughters, and old Dessalines and Moyse were 
all there, safe and happy, except for their dismay at 
finding the cottage and field in such a state of desolation. 

“ They will not mind when they hear that they are to 
live in a mansion henceforward,” said Placide. “ Jean 
Frangais had better have stood by his colour, as we do.” 


Placide told that Jean Francais was going to 
Spain. 


“ We shall be better without him,” said Isaac. “ He 
would never be quiet while you were made Liecutenant- 
Governor of St Domingo. Now you will be alone and 


| unmolested in your power.” 


; 


| 


“ Where did you learn all this ?” 
“ Every one knows it—cvery one in Cap. Every one 


missary is going home, and that General Laveaux means 
to be guided in every thing by you ; and that the posts 
have all surrendered in your name ; and that at Port 


artillery officer, named “ Napoleon Buonaparte.” | Paix—” 


The Toussaint of the novel belongs to a far higher 


order of moral beings than the young artillery offi- | 
cer; and his character, whether true or not, is con- | 


sistently maintained. Left alone, he feels perplexed 
and humbled by his exaltation, doubtful of himself, 
and strong only in faith and in the sustaining 
power of the mission to which he feels that he is 
appointed. There has seldom been a man, black 
or white, to whom power was offered, who did not 
finally find excellent reasons to silence his con- 
scientious doubts against its acceptance ; and Tous- 


saint satisfies his mind, as to the course of duty, | 


in a strain of reflection which some may say bor- 
ders on cant of a new species ; and which, had it 





| 


really passed in open council, instead of the pages 


of fiction, might have justified the charge of gross 
hypocrisy and dissimulation, with which the negro 


i 


“Enough, enough! my boys. 
that your hearts are proud.” 

“The commissary and the general said that you are 
supreme—the idol of your colour. Those were their 
words.” 

“ And in this there is yet no glory. I haye yet done 
nothing, but by what is called accident. Our own people 
were ready—by no preparation of mine ; the mulattoes 
were weak and taken by surprise, through circumstances 
not of my ordering. Glory there may hereafter be be- 
longing to our name, my boys ; but as yet there is none. 
| have power ; but power is less often glory than dis- 
grace.” 

“O father ! do but listen. 
L’Ouverture !’” 

“I will strive to make that shout a prophecy, my 
sons. Till then, no pride! Are you not weary ! Come 
in to rest. Can you sleep in my fine chamber here as 


Too much, for I see 


Hark again ! * Toussaint 


| well as at Breda ¢” 


“L’Ouverture” had been the epithet applied to 


chief has often been loaded. Thus he meditates :— ! Toussaint by an eloquent French commissary, and 
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it was caught up by the enthusiastic blacks as the 
name of their deliverer. 
The long, sanguinary, and ferocious struggle 


that followed, is judiciously kept in the back- | 


ground. Seven years are silently passed over—a 


blank in the story, but memorable from the com-_ 
plete regeneration of the colony under the govern- | 


ment of Toussaint; memorable, also, for the 
growth and expansion of his understanding. We 
now see him in his office, the enlightened and in- 
defatigable statesman, the able general, the wise 
pacificator. 


Jealous as he was for the infant freedom of his race, | 


Toussaint knew that it would be best preserved by 
weaning their minds from thoughts of anger, and their 
eyes from the sight of blood. Trust in the better part 
of negro nature guided him in his choice between two 
evils. He preferred that they should be misgoverned in 
some affairs of secondary importance, and keep the peace, 
rather than that they should be governed to their hearts’ 
content by himself, at the risk of quarrel with the mother- 
country. He trusted to the singular power of forbearance 


and forgiveness which is found in the negro race, for the | 


preservation of friendship with the whites, and of the 
lessings of peace ; and he, therefore, reserved his own 


powertul influence over both parties for great occasions | 
—interfering only when he perceived that, through care- | 


lessness or ignorance, the French authorities were en- 
dangering some essential liberty of those to whom they 


were the medium of the pleasure of the government at | 


home. 


The seven years so productive of social improve- 
ment in the colony, had also witnessed bright | 
The de- | 


change in the family of the deliverer. 
scription of their new condition affords a favour- 
able specimen of Miss Martineau’s level manner, 
her ductility ef fancy, and power of reproducing 
the ordinary images of domestic life, in a country 
not wholly removed from her experience; as, 
among the American planters of the south and 
west, she must have witnessed nearly similar 
things. The picture of the interior of the palace 
is sweet and engaging ; and if the Negro Court is 
faithfully represented, it was certainly the hap- 
piest, the mest rational, and not the least refined, 
which the civilized world at that time contained. 

The clergy, who found in Toussaint a datiful 
son of the Catholic church, brought him a good re- 
port of the improved religious and moral condition 
of his subjects. Numerous marriages had been 
celebrated ; the children were attending the schools, 
where the quarrels of those by difierent mothers 
were disappearing ; end the blacks who had indulged 
in a plurality of wives, were now liberally provid- 
ing for those they put away. And for all this 
Toussaint thanked God, and lauded the servants 
of Christ, those holy men whose servant he called 
himself. A prettier speech could not be made to 
a clerical deputation, than this addressed by the 
hegro potentate to the priests ; who must surely 
have listened to it with great unction :— 

“You,” said Toussaint, “the servants of Christ, are 
the true rulers of this island and its inhabitants. J am _ 
your servant in guarding external order, during a period 
whith you will employ in establishing your flocks in the 
everlasting wisdom and peace of religion. I hold the 
inferior office of keeping our enemics in awe, and en- 
abling our people to find subsistence and comfort. My 
charge is the svil on which, and the bodies in which, 


men live. You have in charge their souls, in which lies 
NO, KOCeaR VOL. VIII. 


the future of this world and of the next. You are the 
| true rulers of St Domingo ; and we bow to you as such.” 
| Every head was immediately bowed, and the priests 
_ went out, amidst the obeisances of the whole assemblage, 
—some of the order wondering, perhaps, whether every 
mind there was as sincere in its homage as that of the 
commander-in-chief. 


When will Lord Melbourne learn to address a 
deputation of Scottish clergy in this fashion? ora 
deputation of manufacturers from Glasgew or 
Manchester, as Toussaint, the wise and philanthro- 
pic negro ruler did his subjects; entering into the 
, most minute interests and comforts of the people, 
which, having come from among them, he per- 
fectly understood. Last of all came those white 
| planters, who had been reinstated in their lands, 
and were protected in them by Toussaint. They 
_ were enthusiastic in gratitude for the display of 
-magnanimity of which they had not dared to 
| dream. 

Toussaint, in his new position, knew how to 
maintain his dignity. While engaged in confer- 
ence with the Creole planters, his old master, 
Bayou, who had just landed from America, on the 
assurance of protection, entered the saloon, and 
advanced, with extended arms, to embrace him. 


“Gently, sir,” said the commander-in-chief, drawing 
_ back two steps. “There is now a greater distance be- 
_ tween me and you than there once was between you and 
me. There can be no familiarity with the chief of a 
newly-redeemed race.” 

M. Bayou fell back, looking in every face around him, 
to see what was thouglit of this. Every face was grave. 

“J sent for you,” resumed Toussaint, in a mild voice, 
“to put you at the head of the interests of the good ol | 
masters ;—for the good alone have been able to return. 
Show us what can be done with the Breda estate, with 
free labourers. Make the blacks work well. Be not 
only just, but firm. You were formerly too mild a mas- 
ter. Make the blacks work well, that, by the welfare 
of your small interests, you may add to the general 
prosperity of the administration of the Commander-in- 
chief of St. Domingo.” 

M. Bayou had no words ready. 


We are not surprised. This was a lecture from 
his old black postilion ; but Bayou found Madame 
less stately and more sociable, and the girls won- 
derfully like otier young ladies of their age ; and 
from thom he learned all the family history. The 
boys had been sent to Paris for their education, 
and partly as hostages for the fidelity of their 
father to the Directory. This is all most wonder- 
ful to Bayou ; and so is the appearance of the state- 
ly ‘Therese, converted into the lady of the black 
General Dessalines, and much-more beautiful than 
when the mistress of his friend Papalier. 

Having had so nany examples of the humanity 
and gentleness of Toussaint, we are now permitted 
to sce his inflexible justice, and also his deep mor- 
tification, when, on the arrival of the French com- 
nissioners, it is found that, with many presents and 
compliments, no secret recognition, no special let- 
ter, no brotherly greeting, came froin Napoleon, 
the first of the Whites, to Toussaint the first of the 
Blacks. He speaks his disappointment with a 


frankness and high spirit, in accordance with the 


character with which it has pleased the author to 
invest him. 
Toussaint is now at the summit of his earthly 
B 
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prosperity. His family make progresses through 
the country in their way to their estates ; and are 
every where received with the enthusiasm of which 
his deeds are the source. They are attended by 
artists and savans from Europe. The young people 
amuse themselves, cultivate the arts, and make 
love ; preserving the distinctive characters for mirth, 
gaiety, gentleness, or passion, and superstition, 
which has been assigned to each. Génifréde, the 
elder daughter, is a true African; superstitious, 
and a passionate lover; timid in presence of her 
great father, and giving her whole soul to her 
cousin. Yet the loving negro damsel displays the 
delicacy, with the tenderness, of the true woman- 
hood of every clime and colour. The scenes of 
courtship between her and her lover Moyse, a tiger 
in his ferocious hatred to the whites, but gentle asa 
lamb with her, are in sweet accordance with the 
characters assigned them; and they, besides, pre- 
pare the reader for that catastrophe which they 
heighten by contrast. 

Miss Martineau does not attempt a connected 
fable. Her object is better effected by a series of 
sketches, illustrative of the state of society, and of 
those great changes which she wishes to represent. 
Leaving the children of Toussaint, and the black 
chief himself, at the dizzy summit of prosperity, 
though he is still anxious, alert, and watchful, we 
are led to the family of an old, tyrannical, French 
planter—whom the revolution, and the retributive 
justice visited om his children, has nearly crazed— 
and to his granddaughter, Euphrosyne, a charm- 
ing creature, and a beautiful conception of the 
candour, gentle waywardness, and warm, clinging 
affections of girlhood. Euphrosyne adores the 
negro commander-in-chief ; and, however she may 
have escaped the contagion, feels nothing of the 
prejudice of colour; yet her parents had perished 
in the general massacre of the whites, while she 
was almost an infant, and she knows it. This 


bright and delightful creature is rather abruptly | 


dropt in the course of the tale ; and we can almost 
infer that she had, in part, been created with the 
purpose of giving the rich treasure of her affections 
to one of the Toussaint family, or to some sable 
youth; but that the artist had finally, and, as an 


artist, wisely, shrunk from outraging that feeling | 


which, whether right or not, is so powerful that it 
almost seems natural instinct, which makes Europe- 
ans revolt from the idea of the marriage of white 
women with negro men. In the meanwhile, Eu- 
phrosyne is the affectionate minister of her que- 


rulous and imbecile old grandfather, of whose cruel-. 
ty as a slavemaster she happily knows nothing. | 


In a lovely morning, she is seen in the baleony, 
playfully enjoying the fragrance of the flowers, 
and the beauty of the humming-birds flying about, 


while she yet carefully watches the feverish slum-_ 


bers of her aged relative, M. Revel. When, on 
his awaking, she has kindly arranged his pillows, 


and endeavoured to amuse the old man, she brings | 


in his coffee, and this conversation ensues :— 


“ You will fin! the hath ready whenever you want it, 
grandpapa,” said Luphrosyne, as she placed the little 
tray before him: “ and it is a sweet airy morning.” 

“Ay; [ronst make haste un, and sce what is to be 
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done. It is not safe to lie and rest in one’s bed, in this 
part of the world.” And he made haste to stir his coffee 
with his trembling hands. 

“ Oh, you have often said that,—almost ever since I 
can remember : and here we are, quite safe still.” 

“ Tell the truth, child. How dare you say that we 
have been safe ever since you remember !” 





| © T said ‘ almost,’ grandpapa. 1 do not forget about 
| our being in the woods,—about . . . but we will not 
| talk of that now. That was all over a long time ago ; 
_ and we have been very safe since. The great thing of 
all is, that there was no L’Ouverture then, to take care 
of us. Now, you know, the commander-in-chief is al- 
ways thinking how he can take the best care of us.” 

“* No L’Ouverture then!’ One would think you did 
not know what and where Toussaint was then. Why, 
ehild, your poor father was master over a hundred such 
as he.” 

“ Do you think they were like him! Surely, if they 
had been like him, they would not have treated us as 
they did: Afra says she does not believe anybody like 
him ever lived.” 

“ Afra is a pestilent little fool.” 

“ Oh, grandpapa !” 

“ Well, well ! She is a very good girl in her way ; but 
she talks about what she does not understand. She pre- 
| tends to judge of governors of the colony, when her own 
father cannot govern this town, and she never knew 
_Blanchelande! Ah! if she had known Blanchelande, 
| she would have seen a man who understood his business 
| and had spirit to keep up the dignity and honour of the 
_colony. If that sort of rule nad gone on till now, we 
should not have had the best houses in the island full of 
these black upstarts; nor a mulatto governor in this 
| very town.” 

“ And then I should not have had Afra for a friend, 
grandpapa.” 

“ You would have been better without, child. I do 
| not like to see you for ever with a girl of her complexion, 

though she is the governor’s daughter. There must be 
an end of it—there shall be an end of it. It is a good 

time now. There is a reason for it to-day. It is time 
| you made friends of your own complexion, child ; and 
| into the convent you go—this very day.” 

“ Oh, grandpapa, you don’t mean that those nuns are 
of my complexion! Poor pale creatures! I would not 
| for the world look like them: and I certainly shall, if 
/you put me there. I had much rather look like Afra 
than like sister Benoite, or sister Cecile. Grandpspa! 
you would not like me to look like sister Benoite.” 





While this conversation was going on, a note from 
Afra was secretly put into the hands of Kuphrosyne, 
warning her that the cultivators were in insurrec- 

_tion, and marching to the town. The whites were 
consequently in imminent danger, and an asylum 
at the Government-house was kindly offered. It 
'might be reached in safety through the garden of 
the nunnery, which bordered on that of M. Revel, 
if no time was lost. The old man was obstinate, 
and stupid, and prejudiced; but Euphrosyne 
managed him with delicate address—coaxed, and 
entreated, and prayed, though to no purpose. When 
Revel saw that there was disturbance in the 
town and imminent peril, he became even more 
senselessly stubborn. He would not betray his 
colour and his child, by trusting to the treachery 
of mulattoes! He would rather perish on his own 
threshold, and in his impotent fury,— 


He sank down on his knees by the bedside, and ed 
that the earth might gape and swallow them up,—that 
_the sea might rush in and overflow the hollew where 
_ the city had been, before he and his should fall into the 
' hands of the cursed blacks. 

y 
Near 


| “ Grandpapa,” said Euphrosyne, gravely, “ if you 
such a prayer as that, do not pray aloud. I cannot 
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such a prayer as that.” Struggling with her tears, she 
continued : “ I know you are very much frightened, 
and I do not wonder that you are: but I do wish you 
would remember that we have very kind friends, who will 
protect us, if we will only make haste and go to them. 
And as for their being of a different colour,—I do won- 
der that you can ask God to cause the earth to swallow 
us up, when you know (at least, you have taught me se) 
we must meet people of all races before the throne of 
God. He has made ef one blood all the nations of the 
earth, yon know.” 

M. Revel shook his head impatiently, as if to show 
that she did not understand his feelings. She went on, 
however :— 

“If we so hate and distrust them at this moment, 
here, how can we pray for death, so as to meet them at 


the next moment there! Oh, grandpapa! let us know | 


them a little better first. Let us go to them now.” 

The old man is, at length, conveyed to the 
Government-house, haunted by the terrors which 
conscience inspired. He had been a cruel master, 
and the day of retribution had again arrived. 

The insurrection had been fomented by the 
French Commissioner’s jealousy of Toussaint, who 
is now fully occupied by public cares, but equal to 
the crisis: calm, self-possessed, energetic. Many 
historical events in the public life of the Black 
Chief are here introduced with good effect ; and the 
increasing efforts of Toussaint to restore peace and 
good order—to maintain the laws—to soften preju- 
dice—and above all, to bridle the fierce spirit of 
hatred, and prevent acts of retaliation—are genuine 
history. It was his policy to pursue the course 
he did; but it was a generous and enlightened 


policy scarcely to have been expected from him. | 
Toussaint, the real man, may have been ambitious | 
and deceitful, but he could not have been cruel | 


and blood-thirsty ; and his just severity in repress- 
ing the sanguinary violence of the blacks, to which 
principle he sacrificed his nephew, Moyse, together 


with his confidence in the honour and integrity of | 


the French, were certainly among the causes of 
his downfal. That the power which so easily 
crumbled and fell to pieces, could have been 
%0 firmly rooted—so thoroughly consolidated—so 
based on the affections of all classes, as Miss 


Martineau has chosen to represent it, is more than | 


doubtful. 


Though Toussaint consistently plays, in public | clasped above her head for the plunge, when a strong 


hand seized her arm, and drew her irresistibly back. Iu 
governed by the principles of the gospel and by | 


life, his part of a great statesman, actuated and 


these alone, the general run of readers will pro- 
bably be more delighted with the illustrious black 


in the bosom of his family ; simply great, affec- | 


tionate, thoughtful, sage, huamble—the exemplar, 


tian character. 
ured race is not shaken, nor her sense of jus- 


harbarously shot dead in the carriage by her side. 
In these cruelties to the whites, General Moyse, 
the betrothed, the adored of Génifréde, the elder 
daughter of the chief, was deeply implicated. 
Moyse was arrested by orders of his uncle, who pro- 
ceeded to execute justice with the stern determina- 
tion of an ancient Roman—tempered, however, by 
the softest feelings of pity for his own despairing 
child. We are afraid that the perfections of Tous- 


t | which had awed her childhood. 
in short, of whatever is most exalted in the Chris- | 


He is only surpassed by the fair | 
“ee or hould have interfered between me and my poor 
girl, Euphrosyne, whose charity and faith in the | Shild t” ~ said, a if involuntarily, while seating A on 
. the fresh 
tice confused, even after her grandfather had been | 


| saint, in principle and temper, are altogether too 
_ highly finished and too absolute to admit of the entire 
sympathy of ordinary mortals, Some touch of 
human passion and infirmity would have brought 
him, at times like this, nearer to the heart. 
Moyse is executed, and Génifréde plunged into the 
wildest despair. She refuses consolation from the 
sympathy of Thérése, or the spiritual ministrations 
| of the priest, and defies her hard-hearted father. 

On hearing of her lover's arrest, she had left her 

mother and sisters in the country, and flown to 
| Cap Francais, where, in prison, in the midst of 
deadly agony, the lovers had agreed that they 
would perish together. The African poison, the 
red water, concealed by Génifréde about her person 
_is discovered, and through the kindness of Thérése, 
| the wretched girl is thrown into a stupor by a dose 
of henbane, until the execution of her lover is 
|past. When Father Laxabon then seeks admis- 
sion to her chamber, to impart spiritual consola- 
tion, Thérése implored him to spare her. 





“TI bring her comfort,” said the father, turning re- 
provingly to Madame Dessalines. “ His conflict is over, 
my daugher,” he continued, advancing to Génifréde. 
“ His last moments were composed : and, as for his state 
of mind in confession .. .” 

He was stopped by a shriek so appalling, that he re- 
coiled as if shot, and supported himself against the wall. 
_ Génifréde rushed back to the chamber, aud drove some- 
| thing heavy against the door. Théréese was there in an 
| instant, listening, and then imploring, in a voice which, 
it might be thought, no one could resist. 

“ Let me in, love! It is Thérese. No one else shall 
come. If you love me, let me in.” 

There was no answer. 

“ You have killed her, I believe,” she said to the 
| priest, who was walking up and down in great disturb- 
, ance,—not with himself, but with the faithless creature 
_ of passion he had to deal with. 

“ The windows !” exclaimed Thérése, vexed not te 
have thought of this before. She stepped out upon the 
'baleony. One of the chamber windows was open, and 
she entered. No one was there. Génifrede must have 
fled down the steps from the balcony into the gardens ; 
and there Thérese hastened after her. In one of the 
fenced walks leading to the fountain, she saw the flut- 
tering of her clothes. 

“ The reservoir !” thought Thérése, in despair. 

She was not mistaken. Génifréde stood on the brink 
of the deep and brimming reservoir,—her hands were 





ungovernable rage she turned, and saw her father. 

“ They say,” she screamed, “ that every one worships 
you. Nottrue now! Nevertrue more! Ihate .. I 
course...” 

He held up his right hand with the action of authority 
It awed her now. Her 
voice sank into a low shuddering and muttering. 

“That any one should have dared to tell you—that 


grass. He threw himself down beside her, 
holding her hands, and covering them with kisses. 

“ This sod is fresh and green,” said he ; “ but would 
we were all lying under it !” 

. say sof” murmured Génifréde. 

« God fo ve me!” he replied. “ Bat we are all 
wretched.” 

“ You repent, then?” said Génifréde. “ Well you 
may! There are no more such, now you have killed him. 
You should have repented sooner : it is too late now.” 

“ I do not repent, Génifréde ; but I mourn, my child.” 





“ There are no more such,” pursued she. “ He was 
gallant.” 
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“ He was.” 
“ He was ell life: there was no deadness, no coldness ; 


—he was all life.” 
“ He was, my child.” 


of a strange proud smile. 


| 


| 


“ And such a lover!” she continued, with something | and to enslave the blacks. 


| 





all. Bunt the world will be the worse, for ever. 
is deceived. She comes, in an error, to avenge herself, 


“ Then we will perish,” replied Henri. 
“ Undoubtedly : it is not much to perish, if that were 
France 


France has been deceived.” 


“ If we were but all together,” said Henri, “ so that 


“ He was a lover, Génifrede, who made your parents _ there were no moments of weakness tofear . . . If 


proud.” 

“ Such a soldier !” she dreamed on. 
sport, while I trembled at home. He ha: a soldier’s 
heart.” 

Her father was silent ; and she seemed to miss his 
voice, though she had not appeared conscious of his re- 
plies. She started, and sprang to her feet. 

“ You will go home now, Génifrede,” said her father. 


“ War was his 
Saint, its wonted fire now giowing in his eye. 


| Christophe. 


“With Madame Dessalines you will go. You will go | 
to your mother and sister.” 
“ Hiome !” she exclaimed, with loathing. “ Yes, I 


she said, hurriedly. 


must go home,” 
I wish you joy of itnow! 


gaudin,—you call it paradise. 
You have put an evil spirit into it. 
your paradise !” 

She disengaged herself from him as she spoke, and 
walked away. 


your sons were but withus. . .” 


“ Fear no moments of weakness from me,” said Tous- 
“My 
colour imposes on me duties above nature; and while 
my boys are hostages, they shall be to me as if they no 
longer existed.” 

“They may possibly be on board this fleet,” said 
“ If, by caution, we could obiain possession 
ofthem .. .” 


“ Speak no more of them now,” said Toussaint.—Pre- 


| sently, as if thinking aloud, and with his eyes still bent 


“ You love Pon- 


of the long dialogues between the nuns and their | 
guests, and the conversations of Toussaint’s family, | 


though illustrative of feeling and opinion among 
the different classes and colours of the colony, or 
rather of Miss Martineau’s sentiments, seem tedious 


and languid in contrast with the fire and passion | 


of the interviews between the dark lovers, 


and his despairing child. 


and 


those of the righteous and sympathizing father aid Ei 
/ watched the countenance of his friend. 


A fearful change was now impending in the co- | 


lony. 
leisure to turn his attention to St Domingo, and 
the fate of the colony was sealed in that of Tous- 
saint. Intelligence of an expedition from France 
to reduce the island to its former condition, and 
crush the power of Toussaint, had heen received, 
and the negro chief took measures to receive the 
invaders. ‘The conduct of Buonaparte was such 


that the path of duty now lay before him clear and | 


The peace of Amiens had left Buonaparte at | 
before a biow is struck. 


and crowning themselves irom her vineyards. 


4 i . } rs 1s es some | 
Every scene is not so animated as this; andsome 3. the troops of the Alps—troops that have soared above 


on the moving ships, he went on : 
“No, those on board those ships are not boys, with 


I wish you joy of | life before them, and eager alike for arts and arms. I 
see who they are that are there. 


There are the troops 
of the Rhine—troops that have conquered a fairer river 
than our Artibonite, storming the castles on her steeps, 
There 


the cagle, and stormed the clouds, and plucked the ice- 
king by the beard upon his throne. There are the troops 
of Italy—troops that have trodden the old Roman ways, 
and fought over again the old Roman wars—that have 
druak ot the Tiber, and once more conquered the armies 
of the Danube. There are the troops of Egypt—troops 
that have heard the war-cry of the desert tribes, and 
encamped in the shadow of the pyramids.” 

“ Yet he is not afraid,” said Henri to himself, as he 


“ All these,’ continued Toussaint, “all these are 
brought hither against a poor, depressed, insulted, igno- 
rant race ;—brought as conquerors, eager for the spoil 
They come to disembarrass 


our paradise of us, as they would clear a fragrant and 


well-defined, though the upbraiding of Jacques | 


Dessalines could not yet convince him that his 
trust, forbearance, and moderation with the whites 
had been wrong, or even bad in policy. 
LBuonaparte,” he said, “ betrays and oppresses, the 
gospel stands.” ; 

The time when compromise was no longer possi- 
ble, when submission would have been the be- 
trayal of freedom and of his race, had arrived, and 
Toussaint resolved to proclaim war. The people 
he governed would, he 
France for ever as a protector, but they should cast 
her off when she became an incubus on their free- 
dom. In providing for the defence of the colony, 


and day, and at length the French expedition was 


“Though | 


| 


fruitful wood of apes and reptiles. And if they find 
that it takes longer than they supposed to crush and 
disperse us, France has more thousands ready to come 
and help. The labourer will leave his plough at a word, 
and the vine-dresser his harvest, and the artisan his shop, 
—France will pour out the youth of all her villages, to 
seize upon the delights of the tropics, and the wealth of 
the savages, as they are represented by the emigrants 
who will not take me for a friend, but eat their own 
hearts far away, with hatred and jealousy. All France 
is coming to St Domingo !” 

“ But,” . . . interposed Christophe. 

“ But, Henri,” interrupted his friend, laying his hand 
on his shoulder, “ not all France, with her troops of the 


| Rhine, of the Alps, of the Nile, nor with all Europe to 


| help her, can extinguish the soul of Africa. 


That soul, 
when once the soul of a man, and no longer that of a 


slave, can overthrow the pyramids and the Alps them- 


said, have loved and served | 
> 


selves, sooner than be again crushed down into slavery !” 


ow ith God’s help,” said Christophe, crossing himself. 

“ With God’s help,” repeated Toussaint. “See here,” 
he continued, taking up a handful of earth from the bro- 
ken ground on w hich they stood, “see here, what God 


has done! See, here are shells from the depth of yonder 
b ; , : ocean, lying on the mountain top. Cannot he who thus 
Toussaint and his officers were now occupied night | 
clouds, create the societies of men anew, and set their 


was first seen by Toussaint and his friend Henri | 


Christophe, who were watching for it on the moun- | 
tainous promontory of Samna. ‘The scene is pic- | 
turesque, and morally grand. As the vast fleet 


uprears the dust of his ocean-floor, and lifts it above the 


discovered making for the shores of the island. It “lowest order but a little below the stars !” 


“ He can,” said Christophe, again crossing himself. 

“ Then let all France come to St Domingo! She may 
yet be undeceived—What now?” he resumed, after a 
pause of observation. “ What manceuvre is this ?” 


The sons of Toussaint had been sent back from 


came gradually into view, Toussaint, counting up | Paris with the expedition, which was under the 
the number of the war ships and transports as he | command of General Leclerc, and they are politi- 


gazed through his glass, exclaimed— 
All France has come to | 


“ Henri, we must all perish. 
St Domingo !” 


cally used to embarrass their father, and induce 
him to submit unconditionally to the wishes of 
Buonaparte. Dissension is artfully sown among 
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. . ° . . ! 
his friends ; even in his family there are divided | 
rently so near before they could reach the first sentry, 


, 


interests ; and Aimcée follows her beloved brother | 
Isaac to the French headquarters. Desertion and 
treachery arise on every hand; and while many 
submit and court the protection of the French, 
Toussaint and the remnant faithful to him and | 
their cause, or, like Dessalines, faithful to their 
diabolical, if not unprovoked hatred of the whites, 
retreat to the mountain fastnesses. And thither 
went the orphan Euphrosyne, and her friend Afra, | 
now Madame Pascal; for a little bit of delicate | 
amalgamation is after all effected in the union of 

the beautiful mulatto girl with M. Pascal, a young 

literary Frenchman, the private secretary of Tous- | 
saint, and the devoted admirer of the virtues and 
grandeur of mind of the negro chief. The way of 
life of the outlaws, or rather of the last defenders 
of independence and freedom, in their mountain 
hold,—the arrival of scouts and spies,—the military 
excrcisesof the men,and the sportsof the children,— 
the occupations and talk of the women, and the wild 
scenery of the AZornes, as the mountain wildernesses 
of the island are termed, furnish themes of which | 
Miss Martineau has made the most felicitous use. | 
The narrative is no longer desultory nor languid. | 
Toussaint, hemmed in, is impatient for a fair open | 
trialof battle; but the French preferred spying, brib- 
ing, cajoling, and pretending to negotiate, and would 
notrisk an action, Mcanwhile, disaffection spreads, | 
and nearly all the black leaders have gone over to | 
the French. The black troops under Maurepas, a 

negro general, anxiously expected by the belea- 

guered outlaws, and confidently relied upon as 

faithful to the cause of their race, are seen to join | 
the army of the French general at the very moment | 
when Euphrosyne, the wounded Dessalines, and the | 
other excited spectators are watching their march, | 
and exulting in their arrival. Their exclamations | 
of wrath against the traitor are scarce hushed when 
this wild and horrible incident occurs. General 
Vincent, one of the black officers who is more 
than suspected of favouring the French, having | 
first cried, “ark! silence! silence all for a 


99 


moment. 


They listened, ready to take alarm from him, they 
knew not why. Nothing was heard but the di-tant bay- 
ing of hounds—the hunters coming home, as it was sup- 
posed. 

“ Those are not St Domingo hounds,” said Vincent, 
in a low voice, to Dessalines. 

“ No, indeed !—Home, all of you! Run for your 
lives! No questions, but run! Thérése, leave me! I 
command you.—If this is your doing, Vincent . .” 

* Upon my soul, it is not. 

—THome, ladies, as fast as possible !” 

“* My children !” exclaimed Madam Bellair. “I can 
find them :—if you will only tell me the danger—what is 
the danger ?” 


Madame Bellair, the African Deesha, is the wife 
of a Congo negro, who, in the changes of the times, 


had become the proprietor of the plantationon which | 


} ° ‘ " bd . 
they had lately been slaves. Dessalines continued— 


| kidnapped. 


I know nothing about it. | 


of the hounds, and the tramp of horses’ feet were appa- 


| that both were glad to see Pascal hurrying towards them, 
| with two soldiers, who carried Dessalines to the house, 
_ while Paseal and Thérése ran for their lives,—she striv- 


ing to thank her companion for remembering to bring 
this aid. 

“ No thanks !” said Paseal. “ General Dessalines is 
our great man now. We cannot do without him. Here 
is to be a siege,—a French troop has come over by some 


unsuspected pass ;—1 do not understand it.” 


“ Have you sent to the Plateaux f”’ 

“ Of course, instantly ; but our messengers will pro- 
bably be intercepted, though we have spared three men, 
to try three different paths. If L’Ouverture learns our 
condition, it will be by the firing.” 

Some of the sportsmen had brought in from the hills 
the news of the presence of an enemy in the Morne,— 
not, apparently, on their way to the plantation, but en- 
gaged in some search among the hills. Others spoke 
tides which would not have been told for hours, but 
for the determination of Madame Bellair to set out in 


| search of her children, whatever foe might be in the path. 
_ It became necessary to relate that it was too late to save 


her children. They had been seen lying ina track of 


| the wood, torn in pieces by the blood-hounds, whose ery 


was heard now clove at hand. Though there was no one 
who would at first undertake to tell the mother this, 
there were none who, in the end, could conceal it from 
her. They need not have feared that their work of de- 
fence would be impeded by her wailings and tears. 
There was not a cry; there was not a tear. Those 
who dared to look in her face saw that the fires of 
vengeance were cousuming all that was womanish in 
Deesha’s nature. She was the soldier to whom, under 
Dessalines, the successful defence of Le Zephyr was 
mainly owing. Dessalines gave the orders, aud super- 
intended the arrangements, which she, with a frantic 
courage, executed. From that hour to the day when 
she and her husband expired in tortures, the forces of 
the First Consul had no more vindictive and mischievous 
enemy than the wife of Charles Bellair. Never propi- 
tiated, and long unsubdued, Charles Bellair and his wife 
lived henceforth in the fastnesses of the interior, and 
never for a day desisted from harassing the foe, and lay- 
ing low every Frenchman on whom a sleepless, and ap- 


| parently ubiquitous vengeance, could fix its grasp. 


The only effectual aid upon which Toussaint 
could now rely, was the heats of August, so intoler- 
able to Europeans; and the consequent fever 
which must thin and disable the ranks of the 


French, But of this providential alliance of natural 


causes for the independence of the black race, Tous- 
saint was not, in his own person, to witness the 
effects, afterwards found of great advantage by Des- 
salines and Henri Cristophe in the course of the war. 


Before fever and pestilence had aided the cause of 


African freedom, Toussaint had been betrayed and 
He was a prisoner in chains on the 
high seas, and on his way to France, with his 
family, who would follow his fortunes, and share 


his fate,—all, save the passionate and superstitious 
| Génifrede. 


She had more than once seen her lost 
lover’s spirit in the Mornes. She could not leave 


the place which Moyse haunted ; and she became 


the child of him who alone could share her feelings, 
and who needed her consolations ; of Paul, the be- 
reaved father of her lover. 

One pretext which history assigns for the cruel 


_. Youhearthose hounds. They are Cuba bloodhounds. | and execrable persecution of the unfortunate negro 
sae fear is that the y are leading an enemy over the chief, was the belief entertained by Buonaparte 

f ‘and the French, that he had vast treasures, the 
ilunder of the richest island of the West indies, 
buried in the Mornes, Denial was in vain ; 


Not a word more was necesenry. 


Every one fled who 
could, except Th. rese, Vi ho wonld not vo faster than her | I 
The voice 


ahand’s i. “ee : 
husband's Strength permitted him to proceed. 
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though on board ship, as, when afterwards interro- 
gated by the agents of Buonaparte, in the prisons 
of Paris, Toussaint’s noble reply was still the 
same; and the First Consul, offended by the 
brave spirit which soared above his own, gave 
the final order for that secret imprisonment at 
Joux which issued in his murder. Joux was 





interest which it excites as a romance, will, indi- 
rectly, be effectual as a moral stimulus. 

So much of our space has been occupied with 
the beauties and excellencies of this romance, that 
we have neither room nor leisure left for its im- 
perfections, if—keeping in view the whole scope 
of the author’s design—it can be said to have any. 


visited by Miss Martineau last year, during a tour | Want of probability will be the most urgent ob- 


in Switzerland ; but little light was obtained by | jection. 


Nor do we imagine that the freed negroes, 


her inquiries concerning the prisoner; and the | or the wives and daughters of either slaves or 
closing incidents in the life of the illustrious negro | planters, were likely to have imbibed the elevated 


are thus left free to fancy. 


They are delicately | sentiments, or spoken the pure language put into 


touched, and yet dwelt upon so long as to mar the | their lips. But the business of the poet and the 


highest effects of tragic art. 
great negro rises superior to his unmerited fate ; 
if he triumph in his concluded work ; and pos- 
sess his spirit in Christian patience and philoso- 
phic equanimity, ordinary minds cannot contem- 
plate his protracted sufferings, and lingering death 
by famine, without emotions which it is not de- 
sirable to excite. Yet is the character wonder- 
fully well sustained. From the depths of his soli- 
tary dungeon, the dying Christian hero thus adjures 
those whom he loves :— 


My wife, my children! I may name you all now— 
name you in my thoughts and in my song. Placide! 
are you rousing the nations to ask the tyrant where I 
am? Henri! have you buried the dead whites yet in 
St Domingo? and have your rains done weeping the 
treason of those dead against freedom! Let it be so, 
Henri! Your rains have washed out the blood of this 
treason ; and your dews have brought forth the verdure 
of your plains, to cover the graves of the guilty and the 
fallen. Take this lesson home, Henri! Forget—not 
me, for you must remember me in carrying on my work 
—but forget how you lost me. Believe that I fell in 
the Mornes, and that you buried me there ; believe this, 
rather than shed one drop of blood for me. Learn of 
God, not of Buonaparte, how to bless our race. Poison 
their souls no more with blood! The sword and the 
fever have done their work, and tamed your tyrants. 
As for the rest, act with God for our people! Give 
them harvests to their hands ; and open the universe of 
knowledge before their eyes. Give them rest and still- 
ness in the summer heats : 
and busy homes from the sheeted rains. 
that blood was the price of freedom—a heavy price 
which has been paid. Let there be no such barter for 
vengeance !—My children, hear me ! Wherever you are, 


If the soul of the | fictionist, who write with a moral purpose, is the 


| possible, as much as the probable, of humanity :— 





and shelter them in virtuous | 
It is enough | 


not merely with what imperfect and corrupted men 
and women now are, at their fest, but with what 
they are capable of becoming, when their hearts are 
brought under the same blessed influences which 
animated and swayed those of the imaginary Eu- 
phrosyne, and the perhaps not less imaginary Tous- 
saint of this high-toned romance. 





Tue Conspirators is a series of unconnected tales 
— Romances of Military Life,” far above the ave- 
rage gauge of such productions, whether we regard 
the power, knowledge, or «artistic skill of their 
author, Mr Quillinan. The readers of Tait’s Maga- 
zine were, in May last, made acquainted with that 
singular and mysterious person, James Joseph 
Oudet, the soul and centre of those secret Philadel- 
phic societies which were said to exist in the army 
of Napoleon, and of which the object was the over- 
throw of the emperor and the restoration of the 
Bourbons. The Philadelphic societies, if not alto- 
gether apocryphal, were undoubtedly greatly mysti- 
fied and exaggerated ; though they are not, on this 
account, the less adapted to the purposes of fiction, 
as is proved by these tales. Mr Quillinan has 
made excellent use of their agency and machinery. 
The scene of the tales is Spain, Portugal, 


| Germany, Switzerland, and the Tyrol, during 


in the court of our tyrant, or on the wide sea, or on the | 
mouutain-top, where the very storms cannot make them- | 


selves heard so high, yet let your father’s voice reach | 


Freedom, |. ae He 7 
is now a rather hackneyed period in fiction, and 


you from his living grave! No vengeance ! 
freedom to the last drop of blood in the veins of our 
race! Let our island be left to the wild herds and the 


reptiles, rather than be the habitation of slaves: but, if. 


you have established freedom there, it is holy ground, 
and no vengeance must profane it. If you love me and 
my race, you must forgive my murderers.— Yes, mur- 


Napoleon’s wars. Though conspirators figure in 
each of them, they are in nowise connected, save 
by the common epithet. The scene of one very 
effective and life-like story, The Connaught Rangers, 
is Ireland during the insurrection of 1798. This 


yet the simple story, though much less romantic 
than the Sisters of the Douro, or the splendid tale 
of The Royalist, and composed in a more subdued 
tone than any of the series, will, we venture to 


derers,” he pursued in thought, after dwelling awhile on , think, affect many readers more deeply, by its 
the images of home and familiar faces—“ murderers they | truthfulness and simple pathos, than the more 


already are, doubtless, in intent.” 


brilliant and highly-wrought compositions, by their 


And they were soon murderers in fact—Tous- passion and poetry. Yet it possesses no new ele- 


saint was found dead in his dungeon. The deli- 
verer was himself delivered. 


age still lies “ heavy on his race,” the good work 


If the yoke of bond- | 


} 


which he began, and carried forward, whatever | 
and howsoever mixed his motives might have been, | 
the eldest son of a Catholic family, is the object 


has never since lacked champions, both of the 
Sword and the Pen. 
tineau holds no mean rank. 


thet her work which will be eagerly prized for the 


Among the latter, Miss Mar- | 
Nor can we doubt, | 


ments nor combinations, and narrates no startling 
or improbable events. The unhappy, and the 
more devoted because ill-starred, love of a Catholic 
disaffected gentleman and a Protestant lady, has 
often before been told. Gerald Fitzmaurice O’ Neil, 


of the causeless but rooted dislike of his father, 
who destines him to holy orders. The young 
man, who feels no vocation, returns from Douay 
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to his churiish home in Connaught ; and while | 
hanging on in comfortless idleness, is introduced | 
at Dromore, the seat of Sir Guy Vernon, a bigoted | 
Orange Protestant, blessed with one fair daughter | 
and no other child. Love for the exquisitely wo- | 
manly, and, shall we say, consequently the spoiled | 
and somewhat capricious, Mary Vernon, had grown | 
into impassioned strength in the breast of Gerald | 
before the danger of his position is apprehended ; nor | 
is Mary longer heart-free ; anf the change and state 
of her affections is so naturally, and so simply and 
gracefully traced, that we choose this in preference | 
to more brilliant extracts. 


A change of manner soon began to be observable in 
Mary. At times she seemed no longer the giddy girl, 
fresh as the strawberry just ripened on the sunny slope 
beneath her window, and blithe as the young thrush that 
was pecking at the fruit. The animation of her cheek 
and eye often deserted her. She appeared to court so- 
litude, and frequently rode to the coast, where, dismiss- 
ing her pony and attendant to a hut about half a mile 
distant, she would take her station on some stupendous 
cliff, and sit for hours gazing on the tumultuous mass of 
waters, and indulging the spirit of her thoughts till her 
heart was full, almost to oppression, with a sweet and 
melancholy pleasure. And this was happiness—exqui- 
site happiness ! ‘ ° . ; ‘ . , 

Gerald Fitzmaurice did not always suffer her to en- 
joy this luxury without participation. He grew bolder 
in his approaches, by degrees, as he was move and more 
convinced that the prize was really worth winning, and 
willing to be won. He became a still more constant 
visiter at Dromore, where he was civilly enough receiv- 
ed by Sir Guy, when he happened to be in the way, and 
always frankly weleomed by Lady Vernon, who fre- 
quently invited him to dinner. His walks with Mary 
were more frequent than before, and Lady Vernon was 
seldom particular in her inquiries as to the cause of her 
daughter’s protracted absence on these occasions. In 
such intimate association they passed many hours of many 
weeks delightfully, and Fitzmaurice was every day more 
cnchanted with the charms of his companion, and her 
peculiar graceful originality of manner and expression, 
which was even more captivating than her beauty. But 
he could not but be conscious that Sir Guy might not, 
with his Orange party-spirit, be at all willing to have a 
Catholic son-in-law. 

And here was the luckless blot in Mar;’s conduct. 
She deceived her father, and was not ingenuous with her 
mother. Nothing is more common than this sort of dis- 
simulation in a daughter towards a parent. .  . . 

Among their favourite walks was a little spot which 
they called the Well among the Mountains, whose spring 
was believed to possess a holy virtue, and to which the 
country people, therefore, resorted on the anniversary of | 
Saint Patrick, to whom it was dedicated. Except on | 
that day of pilgrimage it was little frequented, but by 
Mary and Fitzmaurice ; and the redbreast, singing to | 
himself, was usually the only preoccupant they found. 
This rustic shrine, with its most rudely carved mong 

! 





crucifix of wood, in its quiet nook, may be still seen with- 
in its circular shade of sycamores and thorns ; and its 
bubbling waters still tinkle as of yore, 
“ basoned in an unsunned cleft, 
A beauteons spring, the rock's collected tears.” 


These flowery days were sweet and transient. 


The Orange prejudices and predilections of Sir 
Guy, and some of his guests, became at Jength 
offensively apparent to Gerald; and at one loyal | 
carouse their opinions and sentiments were so ran- | 
corously and insultingly manifested, while the party 
Were discussing rumours of an insurrection in the 
West, that the young Catholic rose indignantly from 
the table, and left the house in fury and despair. At 


| sadness. 


Douay, Gerald had been intimate with several of 
his disaffected countrymen, with whom he still 
maintained a dangerous correspondence ; and many 
circumstances now combined to urge him on a des- 
perate course, while pride whispered that he had 
returned for some loftier purpose than sighing for 
“an Orange bigot’s daughter.” The enthusiastic 
attachment of the peasantry to Gerald had its 
effect in urging him forward, and he became a 


secret leader of the insurgents of the West, or The 


Connaught Rangers. From the night that his reli- 
gion and his country had been insulted, Gerald 
dropt all intercourse with Sir Guy ; though to his 
secret protection the Vernon family owed their 
safety when danger and alarm had spread through 


| the district, and the Protestants were deserting their 


homes. Were we in search of merely romantic or 
exciting specimens from these beautiful tales, we 
should at once turn to The Royalist; but this 
simpler Irish story, if less high!y-wrought and 
imaginative, is not less affecting. 


Fears of personal danger gradually subsiding in Sir 
Guy’s establishment, Mary, whom confinement and the 
absence of Fitzmaurice rendered miserable, was allowed 
to take her accustomed walks. She was almost idolized 
by the surrounding tenantry, and so far as her own safe- 
ty was concerned, had never entertained any fear at 
all. But the conduct of Fitzmaurice was unaccountable 
to her; and, as she wandered again among the scenes 
of her childhood, she felt that their charm was no longer 
the same. He whose presence had of late afforded her 
in her walks or rides a novelty of delight, of which she 
was too inexperienced in the subtleties of love to ana- 
lyze the cause, was no longer at her side ; and every pro- 
spect looked dreary and forlorn. She had, one day, in 
this mournful state of spirits, rode towards the sea-shore, 
and sent her pony home, saying that she would return 
on foot. 


Lovelier than Naiad by the side 
Of Grecian brook, or Lady of the Mere 
Sole sitting by the shores of old Romance, 


she sat down on the edge of one of the dark frightful 
precipices of Altbo, and the grandeur of the scenes 
around her could not divest her thoughts of their deep 
At her feet the waters of the Atlantic dashed 
against the rocks, and receded with hoarse unceasing 
murmurs. Before her, across the heaving waters, the 
mountains of Donegal rose, purple in the distance. On 
the left sweled her own wild height, the hill of the heart, 
and on her right Knocknaree and Benbulbin. The 
strong beams of the sun were darted under and between 
rich masses of dark clouds. The broad decided lines 
and sheets of light thus thrown upon the hills and waves 
gave them a magical character. Any mind but the love- 
struck mind of Mary might have been enchanted. But 
scenery, however sublime, and however efficient to raise 
for awhile the spirit that droops under worldly troubles, 
cannot win a youthful heart from the earnest tenderness 
with which it dwells on its first and most spiritual 
sion. It rather co-operates with solitude to snnathtn, 
and almost to sanctify, the feeling. 

The love of a young women (such love as deserves the 
name) is no sordid calculation of selfish interests ; the 
happiness of its object is her first, her own the second 
consideration only, depending on the first. It is this 


| absence of self, this generous devotedness in woman, that 
| makes her first passion eo pure and so delightfal. 


Every thing near her reminded Mary Vernon of the 


_ absence of Fitzmaurice. On that very rock where she 


was now seated he had, at various times, read to her the 
Odes of Collins, the Pastor Fido of Guarini, and St 
Pierre's affecting tale of the Mauritius. Along that 
coast they had often strayed together, and often had she 
ventured two near the edges of the precipice to be seeret- 
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ly delighted with his vigilance in drawing her away, and 
his reproachful petulance in exaggerating her temerity. 
From one of the neighbouring acclivities most difficult 
of access, he had procured for her a young merlin-hawk, 
having heard her express a wish to possess one of those 
beautiful birds. It had grown so tame under her care 
as frequently to fiy after her in her rambles, sometimes 
perching on her neck, yet showing all its native fierceness 
to strangers, and permitting the familiarity of no one 
but its mistress. In short, there was not a spot around 
her which had not been endeared, of late, beyond its 
early charin by some association with Fitzmaurice. She 
had continued musing on the pleasures that were past, 
till her dejection became insupportable, and she rose to 
returu home. On looking at the sun she was astonished 
to find him in the west, and her watch converted her 
surprise into agitation, by showing her the lateness of 
the hour. She resoived to hurry home ; but a disap- 
pointment that weighed down her mind seemed also to 
retard her steps ; for, however ui reasor able the expec- 
tation, she had almost unconsciously indulged a hope of 
encountering litzmaurice on his favourite coast. The 
shades of evening were gathering fast, as she entered 
the avenue of oaks, whose usu al gloom was already 
nearly deepened into the obscurity of midnight. Ap- 
palled at the darkness, and eager to terminate the soli- 
citude that her long absence must have occasioned, she 
was hastening on, when a well-known voice arrested her 
and fixed herin amazement tothe spot—* Mary!” Andthe 
hand of Fitzmaurice held her’s while he spoke : “Pity and 
forgive a wretch whose destiny ferces him from you, and 
hurries him to destruction. 1 would say, forget me too, 
but I cannot bear that Mary should quite forget me.— 
You will be told 
He was proceeding when the swift approach of horse- 
men was heard. He raised to his lips the hand which 
he had taken, and in a moment vanished. Poor Mary 
remained motionless till the horsemen came up ; and, in 
the exclamation of inquiry which they uttered, she re- 
cognized the voices of two of her father’s servants who 
had been sent in quest of her, and had met each other 
in returning from their unsuccessful search. In a state 
of emotion, easily imagined, she preceded the:n to the 
house, and rushed into the arms of her mother. Lady 
Vernon was prepared to reprove her, and began to in- 
quire peremptorily into the cause of an absence so ex- 
traordiuary ; but the excited girl burst into tears and 
entreated to be spared. The tears of Mary were ever 
irresistible, and at once silenced both question and re- 
proach from the too-indulyent mother. 
Sir Guy was gone to Sligo on magisterial business, 
and was not expected back fortwo days. 2... 
‘he next day Sir Guy Vernon returned, and the in- 
telligence that he brought completed the misery of his 
daughter, and struck Lady Vernon with dismay. Gerald 
Fitzmaurice O'Neil had joined the rebels at —, and 
two or three hundred of his father’s tenants had followed 
him. A cousiderable body of troops was in motion to 
attack them, and it was « ufidently expected that the 
insurgents would be put t down before the y could econcen- 
trate much strength in that portion of the island. 








Sir Guy was now among the most active in 
watching the proscribed #itemaurice. He had 
never once suspected his daughter's attachment to 
the rebel, but Lady Vernon was not so y blind to her 
ehild’s past feelings, nor to her present misery. She 
was no bigot, and she had tacitly allowed that crow- 
ing affection between the young people from which 
she liad not satiddaale «l such fatal results. The 
mother and daughter thus understood each other's 
secret feelings ; and though both avoided explana- 
tion, it was to Mary blessed relief to shed her tears 
on the bosom of her mother, unquestioned and un- 


blamed. 


Mary now passe] 2 considerable portion of each morn- 
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impatient step, watching fer the return of the messenger 
who was daily despatched to the Post-office at Sligo, a 
distance of twelve miles. She was not long without in 
telligence concerning Fitzmaurice. After a few days— 
ages to her—an account arrived of an engagement in 
which the insurgents had been totally routed by the 
king’s troops. Fitzmaurice, when all was over, had 
effected his escape from the field, or at least such was the 
general belief, as he was not recognized among the pri- 
soners or killed, though he had been noticed in the act 
. attempting to rallyga small body of the fugitives to- 

rards the close eof the contest. The newspapers contain- 
a a proclamation offering rewards of varions amount 
for the apprehension of such of the insurgent leaders as 


were supposed to have absconded ; aad on the list of 


proclaimed was the name of Gerald Vitzmaurice O'Neil, 
for the seizure of whom the sum of a thousand pounds 
was offered. A mortal numbness of frame awhile arrest- 
ed the sensibility to mental suffering in Mary after this 
was read. But the kindly stupor did not last long ; and 
the unhappv cirl was for some days in a state of horrib le 
excitement that threatened to subvert her reason. The 
constant and judicious attention of her mother saved her 
from this worst calamity, and so touched the warm grate- 
ful heart of Mary, that, by efforts infinitely painful, she 
forced herself inte an appearance of resiguation in her 
presence. But when alone, she gave way wiilwut re- 
serve to the anguish of her heart 


While in this condition, and wa indering like a 
ghost in her lonely haunts, she is startled by 
heariny her name breathed in “ that deep, sweet 
tone wich coukd not be mistaken,” and a letter 
fell at ier feet, in which the fugitive Gerald, about 
to escape, implored a last interview “ with al- 
most the only person upon earth the forfeiture 
of whose society could make him regret the part 


he had taken in a just though unprusperous 
cause, 

Nor could Mary refuse this last prayer of her 
unhappy lover. On the extract which follows we 
are content to rest our admiration of these tales, 
although helt eeidinaseals varied and ¢ vomprehen- 
sive, as well as a high character. 


At as early an hour on the following morning as Mary 
could quit the house without exciting remark or curiv- 
sity she set forward with a beating heart. Numerous 
were the times that she paused and looked rovad to see 
if she were followed or obeerved., The lark that sprang 
from her feet startled and affrichted her, and the faint 
sound of her own quick footsteps seemed to be uuusual- 
ly loud, and likely to betray her course and its object 
to some cuemy of Vitzmaurice. At length she arrived 
at the coast, and she had scarcely seated herseif on one 
of the rocks overhanging the sea, when her expectation 
was roused by one of thoce shrill piercing whistles that 
fingers, and by 


the Irish peasants blow betwi ep their 
Which they couvey signals to a d 


y? listance be youd which 
the blast of'a buvie-hurn would wovsige’ be be heard. Though 
she conld perceive no person ear, si:c had not the least 
doubt but that this notice proc eded. from some one in 
the confidence of Fitzmaurice ; and, accordingly, in a 
few moments, she discerned her friend, approaching 
round the beach below, not so disguised but thet thie 
quick eye of fondness knew him. He was dressed in the 
common garb of asailor. He surmounted the steep with 
ease, and was almost immediately at the side of Mary, 
whose hand he took ferve “utiy and silently, and whom he 

at once conducted down the roe! ik s by adecscent dizzy and 
difficult, though somewhat less abrupt than the crags 
which he had climbed. Supported by the arm of Fitz- 
maurice, she felt no personal fear. When they had de- 
scended but a little way, they became enveloped as it 


were amid the dark chifs, till, at a sudden turn, they 
found them-elves, near the edge of a trem adou s preci- 
pice, on a rock, which, jutting considerably beyoud the 

+ stretched over vpon the ocean. This is the fa- 
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At the 


yourite haunt of the sea-fow!. 
Mary and Fitama urice, the ried away with a 
simultaneous burst, and wheeled am aeren: lover them 
with loud melancholy screams, literally obscuring the 
air for some momients by the al rupt expaiusion of such a 
multitude of wings. 

Large flocks of cormorants, with their long picturesqite 
forms ‘of 5 shining jet, and guils with their wuite breasts 
and wild bright eyes and backs of ashy gray, have their 
nests in this part of the coast, and are to be seen pro- 
miscuously mingled along the rocks, to which th ‘y give 
an extraordinary appearance by their inconceivable nuim- 
bers and the contrasts of their colours and shape 

It was not the first time that Mary lad ventured to 
this piace with her companion. in more auspicious hours 


; I 
OiIrcs 


¢ 
} 
A 


they had visited it together, and, emong tie solemn 
sights an | soun ind s which it presented, had tempered down 
th 4 gzidk ly ecstasy o if youthtul ie ON ment 7 the retlective 
subriety in which true happiness is best felt and under- 
stood. In their present atiered condition, Fitzmaurice 


} y v7? ] } , ’ , ’ > +? - a 
ouly foun tie, j e 1 O Cie i t ) l- 
? a8 ‘ e " P } - aT — 
plations ; and, as he stood with Mery on the hb of 


tle abyss, after wu long silence, he hastily turned to her, 
und, With a hurried but ——— eXxpressiou, borrow- 
ing the languare of a: lother enthusiast, exclaimed ; * Do 
you remember tue ancient uce of the rock ef Leucadia? 
This place resembles it In many respects: the rock is 
high, the water 1s deep, and s am in despair.” 

Mary did not shrink back at iliis dreadful question ; 


sh e only ciung ihere closel iy to his arm, as iL resolute to 


Ly 
i 
} 


. . } = ? i } . - ’ saat 
share lis fate, en wuld he be so desperate as to decide it 
These. a2140l12U0Ti ice Was the irst to recover trom fii 
y-79 PY +e a : ? *" } .* } 1 } es et tT ;¢ 
}y rrible stave Of mind, ana snatched her away with 


trembling * This place,” said he, “is not 
geod for us, Abary. These browu rocks look churlishly 


pou us, and these clamorous birds are eheir 


e2ceruess. 


SUPICKINL 


Gi. mus al iv me too harshly and too soon.” 
ile supported her to the foot of the cliff, and, after 
walking ter a short distance along the beach, sarned int- 


to a deep recess formed by a chasm in the reck. 


Hlere 
they were quite concealed from observation from the 
land side, and could desery any vessel or boat that might 
apocar on the sea, whore murmur was the vuly surnd 
that now reached their cays. ; 


hie 


Titan Aes. io) 
here a: *, divily t f 


s} ore, severe] Oi these met } Lad d 
— the cries of the sea-birds 


resounding among the adjaccat height lent and 
ve had no visiters 


inlets, Wirich, notwiths? 
,are sos 


oO lonely that they might seem to ha 


} " are) | . | ° e ’ an | . , 

it the wave ee the wunaation of the woriau rns 04 be | 
ha ¢o 4) te > 6} : ’ } 

Was the tranquility of the spot to which these lovers hed 


now retired, and where they were about to nndergo the 
agony of parting without hope of reunion. The maies- 
tie rocks were around and xbove them ; the sun wus in 
his glory,in the rich bine heaven: the green space of 


, 

a See . } . at ‘ ‘ } , — 
waters spread before them ; and the waves, pursuing 
’ } } eB } . } ‘ 
ch ot] se haesoty ‘yellow sands, rippled at their feet 
. a 


To hiapy , Vv overs eneh 1 ene errye} ere hh en hour would 


have * nt into the heart a summer feeling.” To an 
exile, al out to be cut off for ever from his native shore, 
where, in future, his ve ry name would be a by-word of 
CREE ration “OX pi amousyv 1} e low iy 4) } devoted p 

“unis, Whose wretched. of condition had only becn 
ageraveted by the frantic plot in. which he had en 


couraced them except 


for a little 


her who was, as vet 
sat his sile 


, too, with 


wlule ossecn ‘ e ' , » tet 
Vilhe, Sitting poie ale speeciue 


to hin, aud to that young jond \ it ani of hu scrror cna her 
sore, how did thot run shine in mockery, and that peace- 
U Pee oF ta én hay c. : re - 4 

ful retreat invite to iappis nvain! They sate in the 


1¢, e P : : . ° ° — 
mute angus): of hopele ness. neither daring to acar 


ee ae ae :, : i 
the other, lest the auawer should be—farewell 


Fitzmaurice at last remembered that Mary was sar 
from Ore ‘ and th, it 
tion of t l 

’ . . ° 4 } - 
ed her in @ voice alinost inerticulate from emotion. “© | 
resolved at 


e snud af ofine iforyieyw tT 
, iy | rvi £ 


all risks to sce you, Mary, before my cde par 


ture 5 and perhaps | owe my tafety to this resolution : 
a ” + u . . P . ‘a * . 
for qu ATLCr W wre I . i poYet i] ANMOWI I t Lahi 
W LY enemics v 1 otto fund me. I thought 
that re oayeper td 3 , 4 
, — a i ‘vintion to my mire if Le 
t tm ‘ ? . P . , 
; cat in spite Of my auworithiners, you 
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appearance of 


cast me off from your regard. . . 


had not entirely 
‘Yo-night | shall be abread on the Atlantic. I shall 
IT shall hear that you are 
mun, and my yearn- 


eo } } 1. > =~gy ° 7] 
hever Devoid You more ¢ but 


, 


the bride of some better and happier 
ing Vie 


art will torment me into madness, 

“QO, my unhappy friend,” replied Mary, “ how shall 
I couvince you of the error of that fear! To-night yen 
wili be on the Atlantie—Shall 1 go with yoa, Gerald, 
and break my mother’s heart, and make the hearth of 
my father desolaie !” 

“ No, lovely and generous girl ; I will never lure you 
from your pare its to foilow the fortunes of an outlawed 
man. f aia not so lest to ho our as to tempt you to 
such 2 SACTIICe ALG Sti h a crime : 

Overcome with avitetion, Fitzmaurice burst into tear 
Those of Mary had long been flowing ; but when she 
saw he , She threw herself inte his arms with 


1 


r lover wee | 
a shriek of which the 
lu 


thridking desirious 2gonuv w uch 


elinte I . ° ,] . } ‘ . 
buat Pitziuaurice, lu? Vears alicrwards, could not reveri 
i 


to this moment without uddering } clung to | 
bo orn ele? o ] } on ed her 
with all the prodiyalit rot Fone pre on. 
; ° . y " ’ >| ily ) n 4 , ° , 
hey were suddenly alai ee by a screaming whistle, 


still more shrill and pi lan that which had given 
Fitzmaurice notice of Mary is soos ne at the cliff. 
“What can thi it sound meen {* whispered Mary, trem- 
blirg ; it is surely the ery of a banshee ; no human sig- 
nil was ever so deeadth 1.” 
it is the ery of my 
maurice 


conds; “ [ am taken in the toils. C 


death-ghost, Mary,” said Fitz- 
‘e, swleinuly, after pausing to wate for a few se- 
Dillon have 
ever and for 
ever bless you !” 
I will not Gerald 

she twined herarms round him and listened. Then, sud- 
deuly direngaging her: elf, she exclaimed : ily, fly, 
Fitzmaurice, | Lear the tread of many feet upon the 


leave vou, .’ was the answer ; and 


“it is too late to fly,” he replied, “ the bloodhounds 
are too near : but let them hot see you ; remain in this 


cave, and | will meet them. 


ile k a Ler cheek wud rushe “df ware ° ] ut he 
dragged her with hi l, tor e had again clung to his 
erm. At thet instuut a detachment of twelve foot-sol- 


th un oticer, appeared, accompanied by two per- 
sens on horseback, Sir Guy Vernon (followed by a groom) 
and Mrs ; ' 
« | a ; oa 


Mary on his arm, till they came elcse up. Sir Guy's 


* * ‘ * 


llivan. litzmaurice stood motionle 4, With 
tonishment and rage, at finding his danghter in such 
‘ i ' pict. Tle had 
never, till that instant, suspected her attachment. . . 

sur Guy and fierce- 
ly called on the ‘hers to seize the pap.st traitor, Ge 


rald bitzinavrice O Neil, whom he further ineulted with 
abuse to which he received no answer. The officer had 
halte . his men.and he now commanded them not to stir 3 


up to Fitzmaurice, he said to him, 
ctlened COT Passion, * Sir, you are 
hay privonu r. ritzmauric bent his head im a qui 
eciee, \ hile Mary pre t:ted herself tow rds her fa 
implored him to have merey, which was now 
not less far irom his inclination than from his power, 
bits only notice of her suppheation was, “ Take that 
wretched girl away, Sullivan, and cee her home.” 


a ind, § alk Lig’ einige) 


Ina tone hot un 


Gerald Fitzmaurice was carried off by the party ; 
but Mary, contrives a rescue for 
her lover, which is completely successful, and which 
deepens his admiration of the tenderness and energy 
of her from whom he was parted for ever. He 
escapes from Sligo in an Awerican merchantman ; 
Lut the Icve rs, alter long + peration, mect again P 
cnded:; and the close of the 
ppeint the ordinars 
harmonizes with ite 
tone. Gerald weg 
t. the dis ne of Fene- 
of the dutics of his 


on her way heme, 


nor are their trials 


though it m 
of romance, gently 


si 
etary ey . 
T¢ ry, ns ‘.] 
renders 
- , 
her, mournful, and life-like 
. : 
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26 NEW NOVELS.— 


sacred function ; and Mary became his placid and | 
comparatively happy Protestant friend ; and no | 


tongue was heard to utter, nor mind known to | 


harbour a sentiment injurious to the reputation of 


either of these early and passionate lovers, and | 


ever devoted friends. 

In the tale of The Royalist, Hofer is introduced ; 
and the dreamy and half-mad German student, 
the boy Stapps, who had vowed the death of 
Napoleon, and expiated an attempt on the life 
of the emperor by the forfeiture of his own life. 
Napoleon is represented, in the Philadelphic Tales, 
as the prey of continual apprehensions from secret 
assassins, and as having consulted personal safety, 
as much as ambition, in a union with an Aus- 
trian princess, The historical scenes, if they 
display knowledge and ability, are, however, 
not s9 pleasing as the family groups of the 
Hoffmans, the parish priest, and his housekeeper 
in the village of Mollis, and the canton of Glaris, 


and the households of Hofer and his brave compa- | 
again, for some time, we shall catalogue those we 


triots in the Tyrol. Nothing, indeed, can be more 
charming than the freshness of the characters and 


the pictures of national manners, or the descrip- | 


tions of the magnificent and lovely scenery of 
the Alps, with their lakes and valleys, and the 
merry and picturesque penitential pilgrimage to the 
altar of Gur Lady of the Ilermits. Mr Quillinan 
has, apparently, a personal knowledge of this region, 
and also of those parts of the peninsula which he de- 
scribes in the “ Sisters of the Douro.” In this tale 
he has, in the conversations of a young Portuguese 
Jady with her admirer, an English officer, grace- 
fully given a rapid view of the literature of Portu- 
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_gal. Indeed, the whole of these compositions dis- 
_play talents and attainments which do not neces- 
sarily belong to even the better order of romance 
writers. 

One, at parting, would like to be better certi- 
fied that this author’s dislike of Napoleon pro- 
ceeded not from lurking royalist prejudice, but 
from a sincere love of that liberty which Na- 
poleon despised, betrayed, and trampled under 
foot. 

We have left ourselves no space to speak of “The 
Siege of Florence,” another historical romance well 
worthy of the distinction of being classed with 
“Cromwell” and “The Conspirators ;” but, ap- 
proaching nearer to the standard of pure romance, 
in its wild characters and marvellous incidents. 
As a well-connected story, it is much superior to 
the historical novel of Cromwell, while, in many 
scenes, it approaches the descriptive beauty of 
* The Conspirators.” 

That we may not need to return to novels 


can recommend :—* The Dowager,” by Mrs Gore, 
whose works need no recommendation; ‘ The 
Three Peers,” by Lady Stepney, an entertaining 
romance, and a work which, as a juvenile perfor- 
mance, we regard as of high promise ; “ The Ro- 
mance of Jewish History,” by the Misses Moss, 


young Jewesses, well read in the romantic annals 


of their illustrious nation, and by no means defi- 
cient in circulating-library lore. 

To “Cromwell” we purpose to return, It is not 
a work to be either slighted or slightly handled : 
and our space for novels is fully occupied. 


NTHAM. 


BY JOHN BOWRING, 


PART VIII. 


REMINISCENCES OF 


“ Bowood, Monday Evening, 
(half after 10 0’ Clock) Sept. 17, 1781. 

“The whist-table is just broke up, supper is 
announced, the game at chess between Lord 
Chatham and Miss V , is drawing near toa 
conclusion, and, while the rest of the people are 
hovering round them, waiting for the event, I have 
taken French leave of them all, and stolen up here, 
that I may be a good boy to-morrow, and rise be- 
times. This Lord and Lady Tracton are the 
queerest jigs you ever saw : my lord wears his bob- 
wig, black coat, and coloured worsted stockings, 
and looks like a plain, stout, thickset country 
parson. My lady is a little shrivelled figure, of 
about sixty—with a hook nose, and ferret eyes, 
a long white beard, and a parchment mahogany- 
coloured skin—in a gray riding-habit, with a black 
hat and feather. Nobody speaks to her, nor she to 





any body ; she has been sticking close to her hus- 
band’s side while he has been playing at whist, but 
would not play herself, 


BOWOOD, 


ITS INMATES AND VISITERS. 


* Tuesday Evening, September 18th. 

“We have, just now, a monstrous heap of 
people. Departed before breakfast, Pratt and the 
Pitts. Remain, Lord and Lady Tracton. Arrived 
before dinner, Lord Dartry and Colonel Barre, 
seemingly in company. Arrived before tea, Lord 
Camden, Miss Pratt, his daughter, and a Mr Smith, 
now or formerly a captain in the East India ser- 
vice. The carriages came in together ; but whether 
Smith belongs to Lord Camden and his daughter 
I cannot tell ; no signs of converse between them 
have I seen. Lord Dartry is a chatty sort of man, 
and seems to know everybody ; does not seem to 
trouble his head about party, hut mixes with the 
Government as well as Opposition men. 
is a good deal in favour with the queen, and often 
with her. She is of the family of the Penns. 
Miss Pratt is very fat ; not handsome nor very 
young: but well-bred, conversable, sensible, and, 
as far as one can judge, good-natured. Lord and 
Lady S., Lord ‘Tracton, Lord Dartry, and Colonel 
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Barré have been at the whist table ; the rest of us | 
round the book table, a Pordinaire, except that, | 
for the last half-hour, Lord Camden has been walk- 
ing in a passage room with Barré. With org 
Camden I have had, as yet, scarce any communi- | 
cation ; but, while the women have been at their | 
work, I, with my book before me, have been join- | 
ing in conversation occasionally with his daughter ; | 
and Lords C, and &., I observed, were in close con- 
versation for some time, with looks that seemed to 
indicate that they were talking about me. 
“ Wednesday Af-ernoon, 8 o'clock. 

“This morning, before breakfast, Lord and 
Lady Tracton took themselves off. Joy go with 
them ; they were a pair of c——d sanzgliers, the 
latter more particularly to my dear Lady Shel- 
burne, whose footsteps l adore. Miss V , alas! 
leaves us the day after to-morrow, without re- 
demption. I forgot to tell you of a dinner visiter 
we had the day before yesterday, a Mr Talbot, a 
name he had taken from an estate, instead of 





Davenport. He is a young man but lately come 
of age. He has been to Christ Church in Oxford, 


and has now thoughts of going into the army. His 
family-house is in the neighbourhood—at or near 
Cosham, where Methuen lives ; it is an old monas- 
tery—one of the most perfec t, they say, in Eng- 
land ; it is a vast place ; and the estate, though a 
nominal £2,000 a-year, is so reduced by eneum- 
brances, as to bring him in, it is said, scarce £500 ; 
so that a profession is absolutely necessary to him. | 
The man whom he has his estate from, was obliged 
to fly the country for Italian eccentricities. In 
the young man himself there is nothing that seems 
remarkable. 

* Barré loves to sit over his claret, pushes it 
about pretty briskly, and abounds in stories that 
are well told, and very entertaining. He really 
seems to have a great command of language ; he 
states clearly and forcibly ; and, upon all points, 
his words are fluent and well-chosen. Lord Dartry 
is also intelligent and entertaining. They were 
talking over Irish affairs this afternoon ; their con- 
versation was instructive : when they differed, as 
they did now and then, about matters of fact as well 
as opinion, it was with great firmness and urbanity. 
[ | ut a word in now and then to keep the ball up, 
and to avoid appearing a perfect ninny : but it was 
pain and grief tome. My health is, somehow or 
other, in wretched order. 1 scarce know how to 
get up early enough ; even six o'clock is too late. 

“ Hyde Parker, it is said (this is Barre’s story,) 
is not to have any thing after all. Being offered 
the command of a fleet against the Dutch, he de- 
manded a reinforcement, but was denied. After- | 
wards a reinforcement was ordered : then he de- 
clared himself willing to serv e, but then they would 
not let him. This, Col. Barré said, he had from 
an officer who is intimate with Parker, * Ah, 
Johnny,’ (said the old man, to his friend, ) ‘it was 
4 rare bout ; "twould ha’ done thy heart good to 
have seen it : ; there was not a slot that did not 
take effect on either side.’ 

* September 24th; Monday Evenina, 
half after 10 o'cloel. 

“ This morning, at eight, I received yours of the 
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mediately ; 
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20th ; but let that pass. I will go on at present 
with my Journal, Thursday, nothing happened 
that I can recollect worth mentioning. No fresh 
visiters, 

“ On Friday, the prediction given of Miss 
V *s departure in the last page was but too 
well verified. There was a little incident—— 
no, I won’t go on with the sentence—a little piece 
of attention she showed me the night before, which, 
while it flattered my vanity, made me feel the loss 
of her the more sensibly. 

“On the Sunday before, she and I had been 
playing at chess. Pitt, who did not play at the 
whist-table, and Lord Chatham, who cut in and 
out, had been occasionally looking on. After she 
had lost two games to me, which was as many as 
she ever had been used to play, she gave it up ; 
whereupon Pitt proposed we should play, which 
we did, and I beat him. 

“ Finding he had no chance with me, he com- 
plained of its hurting his head, and gave it up im- 
towards the close of the evening, Lord 
Chatham gave mea challenge. I accepted it. From 
something that Pitt had said, I expected to have 
found him an easy conquest, especially as there 
was something seemingly irregular in the opening 
of his game; but it was a confounded bite ; for 
I soon found Iris hand as heavy over me as I ever 
have felt yours: in short, he beat me shame- 
fully, and the outeries I made on that occasion 
were such as would naturally convey to other peo- 
ple a formidable idea of his prowess. Now, what 
is all this to Miss V ? Why, the next even- 
ing, Tuesday, Pitt first proposed a game to her; 
they played, and I don’t know which beat, but, 
after playing one game, she declined playing any 
more. The words were scarce out of her mouth, 
when Lord Shelburne, from the whist-table, by 
way of saying something, called to me, as if pity- 
ing me for not being able to get a game. Upon 
that day, each of them proposed I should play with 
the other. After some pour parlers, as Miss V 
had before declined playing any more with Pitt, I 
thought it would be civiler to both of them for me 
not to make any proposal to her; so I asked Pitt, 
but he declined it, saying, as he did before, that 











his head would not bear more than a game at a 


sitting. Accordingly the chess board was laid 
aside, and we took to our books d@ [ordinaire. 
About an hour, or an hour and a half afterwards, 
Lord Chatham having cut out at the whist-table, 
came to the library-table and proposed to Mies 
V to play a game with him. She consented, 
and they had just time to play a game before sup- 
per. He beat her, of course, though not with so 
high a hand as one would have expected. Tues- 
day morning, as I told you, Lord Chatham went 
away ; and, on Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, 
as Miss Pratt was there, and not playing at whist, 
I thought it not proper to say any thing about chess 
to Miss V . Well, now comes the mighty fa- 
vour. On Thursday, towards the close of the even- 
ing, she called me to her, and asked me (whieh 
was What she had never done before) whether I 
would play a game at chess with her, observing 
that she had used me excessively ill in refusing me, 
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and then playing with Lord Chatham. Mighty | 
thankful 1 was, as you may imagine. We sat 
down immediately, and we were mighty sociable 
and merry ; more so than I had ever observed her | 
on any occasion before ; insomuch that Lord Shel- 
burne, from the whist-table, took notice of it ; add- 
ing, that, whatever was the reason, he never saw 
her laugh with anybody so much as with me. 


When I talked to her about going, and asked her. 


what time it was to be in the morning, she said 


that [ should not see her, for that it would be be- | 


fore Twas up. Well!—and what of all this ?— 
you will say; a fine winded story this is, @ la 


mode de Bentham, to cook up about nothing at all. | 


Why, to be sure it is; and if this had happened 


with some women, [ should never have made any | 
reflection on it, even in my own mind, much less | 


have thought of boring you with it; but were vou 


but acquainted with the girl, and @ portée (as Clin- | 
| bably at the bar. 


‘ 


ton would say) to observe the extreme dignity, and 


coolness, and silence, and reserve, as much as is | 
consistent with great good nature, (which it would | 
be injustice to deny her,) vou would then, and not _ 
otherwise, be able to estimate the value of any such | 
is a son of Sergeant Poole, had a good fortune, but 


little expiession of complacency as I have been 


mentioning. Oh! and i have not told you cither 


that it was by her means that I got upon the foot- | 
ing that [am upon of playing upon the harpsichord, | 
(1 mean upon the fiddle with the harpsichord,) | 


every afternoon with Lady Shelburne; but that 
story Tshall spare you: nor of the air of cordiality 
and attention with which she received the whisper 
in which I took my leave of her at night: in short, 


she actually took the sort of notice which no well- | 


bred woman could have avoided taking of any man 
who was paving her a compliment of that sort. 
In the morning, you will have concluded, I made 
a point of beins in the way to hand her to her car- 
riage; but I did not, thinking it might be deemed 
anact of Lupertinence, and might give occasion to 
her maid, or people who did not know the great 
guifs of @ hundred and fifty kinds that are fixed 
between us, to prate. 

* You can’t imagine what a res there is in 
the manners of this house, and how little there has 


been of gallantry towards her in the behaviour of 
all the men that has 
as far as I have had occasion to observe. 


a . J + 
toolc us but one 


} rat 3 ] 
e been here, young and old, 


* Lord Shelburne’s carriage 
stage ; there it waited (it was at Malinesbury) for 
Miss Fox, who is sent here from Warwick castle, 
(vou will excuse ine, but it really is the larl of 
Warwigk’s castle at Warwick, and not Carain 
Donellan’s in exchange.) Miss F—— is a little 
girl, between thirteen and fourteen ; a sister, and 


the only one, of the present Lord H—, who is 





about nine, consequently niece to C I and 
to Lady Shelburne, and great-niece to the Duchess 
of Bedford. The Duke of Bedford is now at this 
same Warwick castle; we shall hardly see him 
here, at least, Lshan’t. She is very prettily meade, 
and has alrealy a very womanly sort of bosom, | 
assure you; as much so as a certain friend of ours 
at Brompton, 


! 
* tile 


notwithstandin 
age. 


, +9 
dl cel 


friend at Brompton, who is 2 sauey slut, end 


difference of 


iby the liv, i have a letter from that same 


me of her being just going to write to you, and that 
she likes you as well, ay, better, than she does me. 
Lord Shelburne introduced me to Miss F ina 
more particular manner than he did anybody else, 
as a favourite of Miss V *s. Weare very good 
friends: she, too, plays at chess; she is very fond 
of it. We played yesterday ; and, I suppose, shail 
be playing every evening. She seems a good-na- 
tured, pleasant kind of girl; but has not much to 
say for herself, as yet, as you may imagine. Her 
face—I had like to have forgot her face—is far 
from an unpleasing one: but the form of it, which 
is rather too long,a mouth, which is the k 
mouth, and a set of teeth, which, though wiiite, 
are rather too large, save her from being a beauty. 

* On Friday, at dinner, we had again Mr Bui! 
and Captain Onslow ; and now, for the first time, 
a Mr brooke, who was upon a visit to Mr Bull, 
Brooke is, or has been, something in the law 3 pro- 
I have a notion of having seen 
him taking notes in the King’s Bench—a little, 
dapper man, witha sharp face. Captain Onslow 
told me, that Brooke had lately met the Q. S. P.’s 
at Bath, drinking tea at Mr Poole’s; a man who 











was once at the Crown-othice with Abbot. 
has a house somewhere in this country. 

* On Saturday there dined with us, a Mrs Johns. 
Mrs Jolins was a sort of dependent ef Lord S.’s 
first wife ; lives gratis ina little house of my lord’s 
close by 3 isa Metholist ; comes a-begging to great 
people for money to give in charity ; is a conver- 
sable woman, who has seen the world, and hes 
court connexions. She has distributed money for 
the queen ; and, theugh she has the dress and ap- 
pearance of an upper servant, has had correspond- 
ence with ali manner of great people, and could be 
made use of occasionally to put news about. ‘This 
is the account Lord S. was giving me of her. 

“On Sunday, nothing happened that I recollect. 

“On Monday, Lord Dartry left us: it was he 
that pushed the bettle about, and not Colonel 
Barré, LT beg the colonel’s pardon. He Is a 
t it necessary to have a 
fond of religion, and 


Lrooke 


valetudinarian: finds it 
a-day in luis guts 3 is 
OY Carus 3 aees not 
with himself; hunts out oddities and knicknacks, 
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eye mE 
eh CL ai ise 


and fredque ts 

“On Tu: 
took his depariure. 
director: he 
and another at Ashsted, near Epsom. 


7 


India affairs (you know how profoundly,) of 
fered me aceces to uncdited maps and MSS, of 
various kinds, an 
invitations to both his houses; mentioning com 
nexions that he had with people who were phile 
sophical men, and would be glad to be acquainted 
with me. Shall IT go? I can’t tell; we'll talk 
about it. ble wrote a pamphlet once on Indis 
affairs, which Lord S. had notice of # 
one he approved of mightily, and never kne® 

hor till Monday night. It® 
ervations on the Present Posture d 
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“The same morning, Lord Camden and Miss 
Pratt went off to Beckford’s at Fonthill; but 
thev return to-morrow, or next day. LBeckford, 
I told vou before, was to have a grand fete on the 
27th or 28th, upon his coming of age. Lord 
Camden went yesterday, in order to be before the 
féte; I suppose on account of Miss Pratt’s not 
being prepared for it in the article of clothes. 
Lord Shelburne goes on Friday and returns the 
next day. Lord Camden likes all these bustles ; 
Lord S. not. Nor would he go, I believe, but in 
view of fixing or drawing young Beckford into his 
party. Between him and old Beckford the alder- 
man, you know, I suppose, that there was an 
intimate connexion. 

“This was the day that Lord S. was to give the 
second and last treat to his corporation people ; 
the first had been given since I have been here. 
Having missed that opportunity, I was very glad 
of this occasion of being witness to such a scene. 
I accordingly went and dined at Calne with my 
lord and Colonel Barré. We drank tea at Mr 
Bull’s, and, coming home, found Mrs Dunning, 
She had Jeft her husband at Bristol, and he is 
expected on Friday or Saturday. She plays on 
the harpsichord most divinely. I have just been 
accompanying her. 

“Weil, but I must go down—Miss F—— is 
waiting for me. Parson Townsend came to-day 
to dinner; and now we shall probably settle a day 
for Lord S. and Barré to go and dine with them ; 
and that will probably fix the date of my depar- 
ture from this place. What do you think I heard 
from Barré yesterday in the coach? that Mrs 
Armestead had taken, or bought, Lady Tanker- 
ville’s, on St. Anne’s Hill; so that you will have 
her for a neighbour. Who pays for it, whether 
Lord Derby or the prince, I have not learnt. 
Send these two sheets to Davies, as soon as you 
get a frank, together with all the others which are 
not exclusively to yourself. The copying machine 
does not do.” 


“ Bowood, 28th September, 1781. 

“One of Lord Shelburne’s channels of American 
intelligence, is through General Grey, with whom 
he appears to be on a footing of some intimacy. 
Grey is, at present, at Plymouth, and from thence 
sends him letters which he (Grey) has received 
from America. General Camden was giving in- 
stances that have come very lately within his 
knowledge of the freedom used at the Post-office 
with letters that come from thence. In one letter, 
which he seemed to have seen, a part was actually 
cut out; but it was managed so clumsily, that 


what remained announced the contents of what. 


was taken away. Lord S. was telling me, upon a 
former occasion, that there was a whole depart- 
ment in the office on purpose for that business. 
“The same accounts still continue that we have 
heard before, of Clinton’s eccentricities: that he 
shuts himself up for three or four days together, 
and is seen by nobody. It seems to be true that 
he has recalled Lord Cornwallis, either through 
jealousy or necessity. A paper received by Lord 
S. makes Washington upwards of 11,000 strong, 
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including 4000, and, I think, tco hundred French, 
but exclusive of militia: pieces of cannon, eighty- 
six. I saw the particulars in his hand; but I 
must not think of copying. There was a talk of 
7000 or 6000. militia. Clinton was said to have 
about 9009 men that he could spare from ports 
and garrisons. Washington's vicinity straitened 
him, it is said, for provisions ; and that was men- 
tioned as the chief reason for his recalling Corn- 
wallis. 

“When Lord Bristol came here, it was, as he 
said, to thank Lord Shelburne for favours; I 
mean the share he had in getting him the bishop- 
rick. When the late Lord Bristol was Lord- 
lieutenant, the bishoprick being vacant, he gota 
promise of it from the .king. Meantime, Lord 
Townshend succeeded ; and he, regardless of his 
predecessor's promise, made interest for somebody 
else. Lord Shelburne, when Secretary of State, 
reminded the king of his promise, and obtained the 
necessary document, which he sent over without 
delay. After this, Lord S. thought himself well 
entitled, upon the present occasion, to ask Lord 
B. for an Trish living, which he wants just now to 
satisfy the cravings of a man of Calne, who has a 
son a parson, and whose political chastity is 
assailed by Robinson of the Treasury. Lord 
Bristol changed the discourse, and would not hear 
him. This is exact: having heard Lord 8S. repeat 
it two or three times, Barre says, and says it seri- 
ously, that now he has some chance ; but that, had 
Lord B. promised, he would have none. kivery- 
body seems to be agreed about two things: that 
he is touched in his noddle, and that he draws a 
long bow. 

“Lord Dartry says, the Irish exports, by the 
last accounts, were four millions a-year. Barré 
doubts, but Lord Dartry insists. Darré says he 
will write over to know. 

**Some time after Lord Hertford had been Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, umbrage had been taken by 
the House of Lords there at something relative to 
one of their clerks. Being closely interrogated, 
he confessed at length, with much agitation, that 
the profits of his place were not what they might 
seem to be ; for that, on being appointed to it, he 
had been forced to undertake for paying so much 
to Lord Beauchamp, whether a gross sum or an 
annuity, [ forget. The House, therefore, trans- 
mitted a state of the case, with a complaint, to be 
laid before his majesty. It came, as in course, to 
Lord Shelburne ; he being then Secretary of State. 
Lord S. from a notion of decency, thought proper, 
before he presented it, to give notice to Lord Hert- 
ford. He, accordingly, wrote a note to Lord H., 
saving that he had some particular business which 
he wished to talk to him about, and that he would 
be glad either to wait on him or to receive his 
visit. Lord H., little thinking how nearly it 
concerned him, gave rather a cavalier answer, 
appointing Lord S. to wait on him. What passed 
afterwards was slurred over in an obscure way, as 
usval; but so it was, that the complaint was 
stifled (as Lord S. says he must acknowledge to 
his shame,) and never reached the king. This is 
odd enough ; for how came the Lords, when they 
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saw it stick, not to follow it up? This was told Our company consists, at this present writing, of 


after dinner to-day, in presence of all the company, | 
except the ladies. Lord Beauchamp, it was also | 
said, rides an Irish bishop. This the bishop bolted _ 
out one day, out of patience with hearing himself | 
accused of stinginess for not living up to the appa- 
rent value of his income. 


' 


“Lord Dartry says, Penn, the proprictor, is_ 


living-in Philadelphia in a state of the utmost in- 
digence. After paying rent-charges created in 
favour of younger children, &c., or what encum- 
brances there are, he does not receive so much as 
£200 a-year. This is what Lord Dartry is in a 
way to know; 
daughter of the first Penn’s. 


J. B., ibid. 


name of Brookes :— 


“ ¢Sir,—Your ungentlemanlike behaviour, the | 
last time I dined at his Lordship’s, did not pass 
unnoticed. 
believe, you did not think so. 
lodge is a convenient place, where I shall expect 
you to give me satisfaction for winks and nods, 
and, in short, sir, behaviour that I don’t under- 
stand, and won’t take tamely. Swords or pistols, 
choose your weapons, as they are equal to your 
humble and offended servant, 

“¢ J. Brookes. 

“© Calne, September y° 29th. 

*« *¢ By seven o’clock to-morrow I shall be at the 
place appointed. No seconds.’ ’ 


* Bowood, 30th September, 1781. 
* Sunday night, half after ten. 


my last letter sooner. My own reproaches antici- 
pated yours; but the fact is, it is with the utmost 


difficulty I have been able to find time for even | 


this short tribute of duty, whatever it may prove. 
All the time I can get in the morning before brea‘- 
fast, I find it absolutely necessary for my health to 
devote to exercise. Nor is even that always enough ; 


there should be no party made for any thing, I 
sometimes find it necessary to get on horseback 
and shake myself. It is but now and then that I 
have been able to get a morning to bestow upon 
any book, or on a few letters which, for one pur- 
pose or another, I have had occasion to write. 
After dinner, while the gentlemen are still at their 
bottle, I steal away to the library, where I meet 
Lady Shelburne, and wait on her to her dressing- 
room: there we have music of some kind or other, 
unless there happen to be ladies in the house, who 
are not musically disposed. When the gentlemen 
leave the dining-room, or if the weather permit of 
it, have done walking, we meet them again in the 
library to drink coffee; after which, unless Lady 
Shelburne wants me to make one at whist, it is 
absolutely necessary I should be in readiness to 
play at chess with Miss Fox, whose Cavaliere Ser- 
viente I have been, ever since she came here from 
Warwick castle in exchange for Miss V——. 


I am, sir, a man of honour, though, I however, she is not remarkably deficient. 


Sir, behind the P_ js a 


Lady Dartry being a great-grand- | 


the persons following :—Lord Camden, Miss Pratt, 
and Mr Pratt (his Lordship’s son and daughter,) 
Mr William Pitt (Lord Chatham’s brother: there 
are such a heap of Pitts, it is necessary to distin- 


| guish.) Mr Banks (your Banks,) Colonel Barré, 


| Mr and Mrs Dunning, Mr and Mrs, and two Miss 
Sturts (Sturt, member for Dorsetshire,) Miss F— 
(the daughter of Stephen, the late Lord H ») 
I have already mentioned. All these, Miss F— 
excepted, are actually at supper. Mrs Dunning 
came on Tuesday; she is just ready to fall to 
pieces. Mr Dunning to-day after dinner, very 
much fatigued with the hard work which you have 





seen and heard of. Mrs Dunning is a perfect mis- 
“ 1781, September 29.—Miss Pratt, Bowood, to tress of the harpsichord, and a very agreeabie 


| 


Challenge given in drollery, under the | woman, though not very young nor handsome ; 


_ but that’s Mr D.’s concern, not mine. Miss Pratt 
sings extremely well, and play s on various instru- 
ments; she is ‘liv ely, sensible, good-natured, and 
has every accomplishment but beauty, in which, 
Miss 
sprightly good-natured little girl, not 
fourteen, but forward for her age ; she too plays 


on the harpsichord. 


“ Monday, half after ten at night. 


“‘ By to-morrow a whole posse of people will be 
gone ; 


among them Mrs Dunning and Miss Pratt. Mr 
-and Mrs Dunning went off in a violent hurry this 


brought to bed. 


morning, under the apprehension of Mrs D.’s being 
If it had not been for this acci- 
dent they would have staid some time. I had not 
an opportunity of exchanging ten words with him, 


so that I had not time to make an acquaintance 
* Honourrep Sir,—To day, at dinner, I had the | 


favour of yours of the 29th, as to my not seconding — 


with him, which was what, for Mrs D.’s sake much 
more than for his, I greatly coveted. Miss Pratt, 
while she was here, drew Miss F—’s picture, and 
has just been making me a present of it. Before 
coffee was over, they made me leave the company 
and come with them into Lady Shelburne’s dress- 
ing-room, where we very frankly avowed to one 
another our regrets at parting. There we had 


_been about an hour, when Lady S. stole away 
for between breakfast and dinner, even although | 


from the company, and staid with us almost an- 
other hour, leaving the Sturts to take care of 
themselves! She took the precaution, however, to 
cut them out employment, some at cards, some at 
chess, that they might not come and interrupt us. 
They are but odd sort of people: Miss Sturt has 
been suffered to fancy she plays in a superior 
manner upon the harpsichord, without having the 
least notion of it. Would you have thought of my 
being in such favour with the ladies? yet so it is; 
and, to crown all, it was under favour of a good 
word which was put in for me by Miss V——, 
notwithstanding all her reserve, that I first got 
the entrées of this same dressing-room, which I 
ain so fond of. 


“ Tuesday Morning. 


“This morning departed Lord Camden and Miss 
Pratt, the Sturts, Will Pitt, and Banks; it was 
the first time of Banks’ being here. Mr Pratt 
staved after the rest, but goes away to-morrow. 


some of them to my very great regret: 
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Mr Hamilton is expected here in a day or two. 
It was at Fonthill t’other day, I believe, that 
Lord Shelburne first met with Banks; and it was 
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from seeing him with Pratt and Pitt, who were | 


come with him from Kingston Hall (Banks’ house, ) 


that he took occasion to invite him here. There — 
he likewise saw Count Cernichef, and had 


some conversation with him, but did not invite 
him hither, though, as he says, he ought to have 
done it. It was rather odd he did not, considering 
the notice he takes of foreigners in general. The 
reason he mentioned was the awkwardness of his 
having his Polish tutor with him. Some little 
time ago, I had the pleasure of hearing of you 
from a Mr Brookes. You know, I suppose, that 
I must be at Oxford before the 17th, and on what 
account. I have wrote to Poore, as he desired me. 
How I shall be disposed of in the mean time, I do 
not exactly know; but my paper is at an end. 
Pray send me back Wilson’s letter.—Yours, &c. 
: * JEREMY BENTHAM. 
“ Jenemian Bentuan, Esq., at Bath.” 


“ Bowood, October 2d, 1781. 


“ It was a c——d foolish thing of me to set my- 
self such a task as that of sending you a diary of 
every thing that passes here; and, now, I do not 
recollect where I left off. Oh, I think it was on 
Saturday that I despatched my letter, and I think 
I told you of Banks’ coming in from Fonthill, 
with Pratt and William Pitt. 





| 


i 
| 


| count speaks of 400 of the latter deserting. 
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gether. This is, at least, the sixth time of his 
breakfasting with us since I have been here. 

“TI see, by the Dutch papers that are come to- 
day, that the Dutch despair of saving their Prince 
William. This will be a great loss to them, as 
she is one of the most capital ships they have, or 
can have: a seventy-four. 

“ Affairs seem to wear a very unfavourable as- 
pect in Minorca. Barre’s character of Murray is, 
that he is obstinate and wrongheaded, but brave 
to desperation. He has seen a letter from Draper 
to a person here, who is a government man. 
Draper says that the effective men in garrison are 
but 1500 regulars ; consisting, upon Barré’s com- 
putation, of two battalions English ; three of Ha- 
noverians:; upon paper, 2400, The Spanish ae- 
God 
forbid this should be true! Draper writes that, 
with infinite perseverance, he has sueceeded in 
putting and keeping himself upon good terms with 
the general; but that he is the only man in the 
island who is so, reckoning as well the army as 
the inhabitants. Barré, who has been in the 
island, speaks of Fort St Philip as being exces- 
sively strong ; the garrison covered every where in 
@ surprising manner; that the fault of it, if it has 
any, is that of being overworked ; the souterrains 
so intricate, that a man must have a better head 
than the governor to understand them. 

“ This morning (Wednesday,) I received yours 
of Saturday, September 29. As to all that con- 


“ Sunday, September 30.—Came in to dinner a | cerns my adventures in the family, and the foot- 
whole heap of Sturts, likewise from Fonthill: Mr | ing I am upon, I must be as concise as possible ; 
and Mrs Sturt, Miss Sturt, a girl of seventeen or | there would be no end in giving the details ; and, 
eighteen, and Miss Eliza Sturt, about eleven. | as these are things there is no danger of my for- 


Danks, it appeared, is intimate in that family. 
After dinner came in Dunning, piping hot from 
Bristol. 


| 
| 
| 


“ Monday, yesterday, Ist October.—A_ party of | 


us went to Methuen’s, at Cosham, about five miles 
from this place, to see his pictures. It is a famous 
collection, made by Sir Paul Methuen. ‘The family 
were not at home: they are at Lord Boston’s, who 
married a daugliter of Methuen’s; 1 should have 
said Methuen’s daughter, as he has but one. 
party consisted of Lady Shelburne, Lord Camden, 
Miss Pratt, and Miss F , in Lord S.’s coach ; 
Pratt, Pitt, Banks, and your humble servant, on 
horseback. On our return, to my great mortifica- 
tion, we found Mr and Mrs Dunning were set off 
for London. It was absolutely necessary. 
Dunning and her maid were expecting every hour 
to fall to pieces. 

* Tuesday, October 2.—In the morning, before 
breakfast, Lord Camden and Miss Pratt went off 
for Herefordshire ; Banks and Pitt for Kingston 
Hall, Banks’ house in Dorsetshire ; the Sturts to 





The | 


Mrs _ 


getting, there is no occasion for it. What I fill 
my letters with, in preference, are aneedotes con- 
cerning persons, places, number, weight, and mea- 
sure, which, relating to persons I have no personal 
acquaintance with, and therefore making but a 
faint impression, might be lost, if they were not 
quickly consigned to paper ; temporary ones more 
especially, as, for example, the foregoing. The 
greater part, however, are inevitably lost, either 
on account of their being but imperfectly heard 
(for my hearing is, in reality, very dull,) or but 
imperfectly related ; the relaters having their rea- 
sons for not being perfectly explicit, or, in short, 
but imperfectly remembered. A disadvantage | 
labour under is, the want of power to cross-exa- 
mine. A thousand considerations intervene to 
limit the exercise of this power, which, however, I 


do exercise, at least as much as is agreeable to the 


their house, which is four miles from Kingston 


Hall. 

“ Wednesday, October 3.—This morning, before 
breakfast, Pratt went off for Bath, where he is 
gone to cultivate his belly ; so that there is nobody 
left but Barré and I. Sir E. Bayntun has been 
breakfasting here. One would think he came here 
4s a spy of the court; for he always comes at 


deponents ; the fear of being troublesome ; the fear 
of galling them, by obliging them either to give an 
answer, apparently evasive, or to betray any thing 
which would subject them either to disrepute, or 
soine other inconvenience, 

“Suffice it that I tell you, in very general 
terms, that with Dunning I could have no com- 


/ munication ; there was no time for it, except a 


_ joke or two, which the devil tempted me to eraeck 


breakfast ; the time that people are collected to- | 


upon him, immediately upon his coming in. With 
Lord Camden I had but little, for reasons I will 
tell you at large; with Miss Pratt, who isa charm- 
ing girl in every respect but beauty, pretty much, 
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She has given me a sketch of Miss F— in cray- 
ons, Which she was two days about ; it is not ill 
done, considering, and has some resemblance. 
With Mrs Sturt, who is a good, fine woman, at 
the age of forty-two, after bearing eighteen chiid- 
ren, fourteen of whom are alive, | had a little 
flirtation, but left her after secing a littie more of 
the ton of the family, which I did not like. With 
Sturt I had some general conversation ; but saw 
nothing about him that made hiin very interesting 
to me. With Barre, although we have few ideas 
in common, Lam upon terms of some familiarity, 
owing to the good nature and companionableness 
of the man. Dunning’s heaith seemed 
much amiss, notwithstanding the fatigue he un- 
derwent at Bristol; he had got up a good deal 
before that happened to throw him back ; and, 
the morning he went away, he told me he had al- 
ready recovered himself to a considerable degree. 
All these are heads for you to examine me upon: 
as such, I set them down without further particu- 
larity. 

“As to my health, it is still but so-so; but I 
promise myself something from the ease and com- 
fort of Thorpe, and something more from the win- 
ter, which seems to ecree best with me. For a 
long time I had no notion of riding out, because 
my lord did not ask me; but at last I found out 
that his reason for not asking people to rice cut 
with him was, that all he rides cut for is to super- 
intend his workmen, which takes up all his atten- 
tion for the time, and is rather sitting on horse- 
back than riding; since that, I have taken heart 
of grace, and ride out almost every day, before 
breakfast, independently of casual exeursions in 
company. As to the Duke of Bedford’s being an 
Opposition-man, I understand as much from Lord 
Shelburne. 

“TI desire no reflections upon Miss Mercer; it 
is the greatest satisfaction to me linaginable to 
hear of handsome girls falling in love with ugly 
fellows. Alas! poor Clark! commend me to 
them and the St Pauls, with whom I please my- 
self with the thoughts of spending a comfortable 
day or two ere the month is out.” 


not so 


” PRowoo 4 Mondcey, With September, 1781. 


“ Relation of an overture made by Lord North 
to the Rockingham party for a coalition, in the 
summer of 1780, as given by Lord Shelburne to 
Mr W. Pitt, on Sunday, September 16th, 170), 
after dinner—present, Lord Chatham, Mr Pratt, 
and J. Lb. 

“Tt was introduced with some little prepara- 
tion, as if in compliance with a request made on 
some former occasion. Lord North, meeting his 
cousin Montague upon the steps of the House of 
Commons, went up to him and said, he was glad 
to understand there was a disposition among his 
friends to coalesce ; that, if that disposition were 
real, he would authorize him to propose such 
terms as the court meant on their part to insist 
upon. That, however indelicate it might sound in 
his mouth, yet it was nec ssary he should say, 
that, at all events, he must be continucd where he 
was: that the case was the same with respect t 


Lord Sandwich. Or, if it should happen that the 
king could be prevailed with to give up Lord 8., 
which he could not vouch for, he was sure it could 
not be done upon any other terms than that of a 
very honourable provision being made for him. 
That, in this case, whoever should come into the 
Adiniralty, it must not be Admiral Keppel : that 
Charles Fox could not be received, at least imme- 
diately, into any cf the high and confidential 

of Secretary of State; but 
tliat, as to any lucrative office out of the great line 
of business, such as that of Treasurer of the Navy, 
there would perhaps be no objection ; that after 
the length he had gone, and the offences he had 
given, it could not be expected that his majesty 
should be immediately reconciled to the idea of a 
contidential communication with him; but that 
such a place as was suggested might serve him as 
a place of probation, and that it would give him 
opportunities of smoothing the way to a more per- 
fect reconcilement. 

* Thus far [ am perfectly clear, not only as to 
the facts, but as to the colouriny. This being re- 
ported to Lord Rockingham, he returned an an- 
swer of himself, without consulting with the party; 
my recollection is not clear as to the stipulations 
contained in it, but I think he stood out for Kep- 
pel, and insisted that the Duke of Richmord and 
Charles Fox should be secretaries of state. In all 
this, it does net appear that any thing was said 
about Lord Sheiburne, Upon Lord Rockingham’s 
communicating the offer and the answer to the 
Duke of Richmond, the duke blamed him for in- 
cluding him in such a proposition ; whether as 
meaning that he would not serve the king on any 
terms, or not on those terms, I did not understand. 
The duke intimated, at the same time, that there 
‘were other persuns’ (meaning, as I understood, 
Lord Shelburne himself.) with whom, considering 
such and such things, it would have been but de- 
cent to consult. It seemed to me that the infor- 
mation of this negotiation had come to Lord S., 
first from the Duke of Richmond ; though it seems 
as if the matter had afterwards been the subject of 
discussion betweeen the former and Lord Rocking- 
ham. The interpretation put upon Lord R.’s 
answer, whatever it was, is a matter of contesta- 
tion between him and Lord S. Lord R. calls it an 
absolute rejection of the offer, and a virtual refusal 
to treat: Lord S. considers it as an acceptance of 
the treaty, and thereby as a sort of treachery, or, 
according to the footing they were then upon to- 
gether, at least a violation of amity towards himself. 
Pitt or Prait asking Lord S. what it was that in 
all this business Lord R. was expecting for him- 
self, the answer was, Nothing that he ever heard 
of ; clearly nothing, unless, perhaps, it might be 
that he had Ireland in view, on account of the 
advantage it might give him in thwarting the Ab- 
sentee Tax ; but this was not pretended to be any 
thing but surmise. Was not this very creditable 


to Lord R.?2> From what I have heard of him, 


ofiices, such as tha 


since I have been here, I am disposed to entertain 
a good opinion of him: I have heard a good deal 
against him in the way of general disapprobation ; 
but as to any grounds for it, I have heard of none, 
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but what appeared to me to be either inconsistent, 
nugatory, or unintelligible. Being asked what 
ws to have been done for Burke, he answered that 
he was not clear; that certainly he was not to 
have been neglected, but that there was something 
of an inferior negotiation, in which he was more 
particularly concerned. The terms were so am- 
biguous, that I could not distinguish who were the 
parties, with whom he was meant to be represent- 
ed as having been negotiating ; whether the minis- 
try, or the people of his own party ; or even so 
much as whether he was himself a party to this 
under or interior negotiation, in which, in point of 
interest, he was represented as being concerned, 
There is a prodigious deal of ambiguity in the 
general tenor of Lord S.’s language on party sub- 
jects ; whether genuine or affected I cannot be 
certain: I rather believe it genuine ; because I 
find it the same on subjects in which party has 
nothing todo. As to the negotiation above men- 
tioned, it is scarcely necessary to add that the 
demands on Lord Rockingham’s side being such, 
no reply was given. 

“In Burke’s pamphlet on the affairs of [reland, 
at least in one of his late pamphlets, if I do not 
mistake, he tells us that Lord Rockingham had | 
not apprized anybody of his determination to apply 
for the audience he hed about Ireland with the 
king. 
about one o’clock on that day, Lord R. came to 
him, to take his advice about it, mentioned his de- | 
termination to demand the audience, but that he | 
wished for Lord S.’s advice about what he should | 
say ; and to know, in general, whether he approv- | 
ed ov disapproved of it. Lord S. observed to him, | 
that it was too short a warning by much, for tak- | 
ing a step of somuch importance ; for, considering | 
what it was then o’clock, they should not have 
more than half-an-hour to deliberate upon it. I 
ain not certain whether it was not that Lord R. | 

. | 
wished Lord Shelburne to go with him ; which- | 
ever was the case, he confessed to us that, from | 
reasons regarding his own reputation, he declined | 
taking a part either way, on a sudden. Consider- | 
ing the importance that it might appear to be of | 
to the nation, that the king should hear what in- 
formation Lord R. had to give him, he, Lord S., | 
did not care to have it said that he had put his | 
negative upon it; and, on the other hand, there | 
might, for aught he could satisfy himself about on 
a sudden, be other reasons, which he did not state, | 
especially why it might not be advisable to him to | 
be known to have concurred in it.” 


“ Bowood, October 7, 1817. 


“Yours of the 29th September, I think, I ac- 
knowledged in my last, which I believe was dated 
Wednesday, the third instant ; since then, nothing 
very particular has occurred in this place. That 
same day, I think it was, came Hamilton (of 
Payne's Hill) and his wife, from Bath. Lord 
Shelburne sent his carriage for them, and sent them 


' 
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‘back yesterday. Hamilton has been giving his 
| assistance in laying out the grounds here. He is 
/an old man of seventy-five or seventy-six, and is, 
_ besides, very much afflicted, at times with the 
stone, but this time he was very cheerful and alert. 
| There came, at the same time, a Mr Tonge or 
Tongue, who has no connexion with them, but, as 
it happened, came and went on the same day 
with them: an insipid, insignificant man, who 
lives at Bristol. I could perceive no other bond 
of connexion than the circumstance of his once 
having rented a house about a mile from Lord 
Shelburne’s, which his lordship has just pulled 
down. 

“On Thursday, came General Johnson, a neigh- 
bour of Lord Shelburne’s: he is equerry to the 
king, and has been in waiting. He is an old man ; 
is deaf at times; and has got the nickname (so I 
learned by accident) of ‘Old Sulky ;’ he travels 
in a leathern conveniency of the same name. The 
account he gives of Governor Murray, quadrates 
very exactly with that which Barré was giving, 
and, being a government man, may the better be 
depended upon. He has a son there, to whom, he 
acknowledges, Murray has been very kind; so 
that there does not appear to be any thing of pas- 


sion to corrupt his judgment. 


“ Since my last, I have received a letter from Q. 


Lord S.’s account of that matter is, that S. P.,* at Bath, in which (blessed be God there- 


for) he tells me there will be no occasion for me 
to go to Oxford ; for that C. Abbot has no com- 
petitor, and looks upon himself as sure. I had 
asked him about the price of woollen cloth, which, 
I had heard from Barré, was as cheap there as 
broad cloth in London, viz., 188s. Q. S. P., upon 
inquiry, confirmed that idea; and, in the over- 
flowings of his affection, offered me a coat of it as 
a Bath present: so away go I on cock-horse to- 
morrow morning, to be measured for it. I shall 
return in the afternoon, _ 

“ A day or two ago I received a letter from 
Sam,t dated Catherineburgh, and Nigriaghill ; the 
bad news it contains is—that he has lost a portable 
barometer, and gold to the value of £13 or £14, 
by the breaking of a phial of quicksilver by the 
The good news—that the 
model of his plane-engine is finished, and succeeds 
to the satisfaction of everybody ; the engine itself 
would have been finished, but for a vacation of six 
weeks, which the workmen have on account of the 
harvest ; the time for which, in that country, being 
very short, requires as many hands as can be mus- 
tered. I wait only for Parson Townsend, to quit 
this place. I cannot think what has become of 
the man ; he leaves me in an awkward predica- 
ment. He was to have been here on Wednesday. 
There is now nobody but Miss F— and Colonel 
Barré. Adieu. I send you a frank for Davies.” 





* Queen Square Place, his father.—E. 7. M. 
+ His brother, Sir Samuel Bentham, then in the Rus- 


sian service.—E. 7. M. 


( To be continued. ) 
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CRAMBAMBULI FOR NEW YEAR'S DAY, 1841. 


BY A BURSCH OP THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


Op year, good by ! with bumpers glowing, 
Around thy couch of death we stand ! 
Thy coming once, as now thy going, 
We chanted, joining hand in hand ! 
In draughts of punch we welcomed thee, 
And, pledging, sang Crambambuli ! 
Crambimbambuli, c. 


Faithfully through thy short life by thee, 
Warm-hearted Burschen, firm we stood ; 
Nor in thy hour of death will fly thee 
Although thou wert not over good. 
But still thou gav’st some moments bright, 
For which here’s thanks in punch to-night ! 
True Crambimbambuli, &c. 


Sometimes our hearts did nearly fail us, 
You let such jilts upon them seize ! 
Sometimes an empty purse did quail us, 
No cash to pay for our degrees ! 
But now ’tis over, we'll forget, 
Nor for such fleeting sorrows fret ! 
But drink Crambambuli, &c. 


Freely we grant thou hast had troubles 
To bother thee abroad, at home ! 
British flare-ups and Yankee bubbles, 
The Kirk too in a froth and foam ! 
And monarchs at their ancient tricks,— 
Egyptians blowing up like bricks ! 
Without Crambambuli, &c. 


| 


| 
, 
| 





But go! for here comes thy successor ! 
Shout out, ye Burschen ! shout out, Hail ! 
For our Princess, new born (God bless her !), 
Of caudle see he brings a pail ! 
But ammunition for the kings, 
And grog for us he also brings ! 
The true Crambambuli, &c. 


New year, come on! we gladly hail thee, 
Uur glasses lifted up on high; 
Nor shall our cheers a moment fail thee 
If with good luck our fates you ply : 
Be good to us, and we will be 
As kind, as fond, as true to thee ! 
With Crambimbambuli, &e. 


Bring out life’s bow] to brew the measure, 
New Year! which thou for us hast planned : 
Pour in the spirit strong of pleasure, 
With wisdom’s water make it bland,— 
Love’s lemon with joy’s sugar link, 
The punch is made—we drink ! we drink ! 
This grand Crambambuli, &e. 


Ilere’s to the Queen, may joy attend her! 
May Heaven her counsels sagely guide ! 
Here’s the Princess, may God befriend her ! 
And rear her up her country’s pride ! 
Here’s to the girls, heart-stealing elves ! 
Here’s Alma Mater and Ourselves ! 
And our Crambambuli, &e. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


FROM RECENT SOURCES, 


More than thirteen years have now passed since 
the death of the great composer Beethoven ; and 
until lately, beyond a few scanty notices, no at- 
tempt had been made to preserve a record of his re- 
markable existence. The memorials of men of 
genius are among the most precious of their le- 
gacies to the world: they give an additional value 
to the works by which they have become known ; 
and in some cases furnish an interpretation, with- 
out which portions of these must ever remain enig- 
matical and obscure. This appears to have been, 
in no small degree, the case with Beethoven ; in 
whom many other circumstances were united to at- 
tach a strong interest to the personal history of his 
career. He was the immediate successor and rival 
of the two great composers who had raised instru- 
mental music in Germany to a point which it was 
thought could not be overstepped. While their fame 
was yet in its zenith, he had compelled their ad- 
mirers to acknowledge in him the presence of an- 
other, and some thought, agreater power than theirs. 
Whether his boldness was admired or condemned, 
it was impossible to regard it with indifference ; and 
as he continued to pour forth work after work, each 
surpassing its predecessor in grandeur and origi- 
nality, those who had disputed his pretensions be- 
came silent, or were no longer heard amidst the 
general acclamation, Before his career was closed, 


Vienna had learned to boast of him as the third 
glory of an era already illustrated by the names 
of Haydn and Mozart. 

To the interest belonging to an achievement like 
this are added others, hardly less active, of a per- 
sonal nature: the affliction (of all that can befall 
a musician, the hardest to endure) which was 
known to have vexed his latter years ; the soli- 
tary manner of his life ; the exaggerated rumours 


which got abroad of the gloomy energy of his 


character, and the eccentricity of his habits ; and 
the hardships of poverty which were reported to 
have aggravated the burden of his last illness, and 
to have hastened his untimely death ;—all these 
naturally sharpened the curiosity which always 
follows the history of those who have become emi- 
nent in word or deed. For some time there was 
reason to fear that this curiosity would be wholly 


disappointed ; or satisfied in part only, with such 


scattered notices as could be given by those who, 
like Seyfried and Ries, had come but temporarily 
in contact with him. He was never married ; 
lived from his early youth at a distance from his 


'birth-place ; had few intimates at Vienna ; and 
appeared to have left little beyond his imperishable 


' 


compositions, to preserve his memory after death. 
There was, indeed, one person from whom a bio- 


graphy of Beethoven might have been expected, 
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This was his townsman and friend, Stephen von 
Breuning, who had, like him, removed to Vienna, 
and had continued there, throughout life, the inti- 
macy of earlier years; and, surviving him, was 
named his executor. He was a man of good ta- 
lents, a member of a learned profession, (Hofrath, ) 
an amateur musician of considerable skill, and 


had proved himself the warm friend and judicious | 


counsellor of the great composer on many trying 
occasions. From him, therefore, a satisfactory 
biography might have proceeded ; but this hope 


was unfortunately defeated, as Von Breuning sur- | 


vived his friend only two months. 
Rochlitz, the editor of the Leipzig Musical Jour- 


nal, it is said, was then solicited to undertake the | 
task, and was offered the use of the papers left in | 


the executor’s hands ; but declined it on the ground 
of ill health, which compelled him to abstain from 
all new labours of composition at the period in 
question. 

We have alluded to the casual notices which 
have been published on the subject of Beethoven. 
The most important of these appeared at Coblentz 
in 1838, from the joint contributions of Dr Wege- 
ler, and Ferdinand Ries the favourite and most 
distinguished pupil of the composer. Dr Wege- 
ler, rector of the university at Bonn, and the hus- 
band of Von Breuning’s sister, had been the com- 
panion of Beethoven’s early years, and remained 
afterwards in friendly correspondence with him ; 
and the records he has collected, although seanty, 
have the merit of being cordial and authentic. To 
these were added the reminiscences of Ries, refer- 
ring principally, of course, to the period of his own 
tuition at Vienna. They are fragmentary, and 


chiefly occupied with the subjects in which his | 


private interests were engaged ; but appear, on the 
whole, to be faithful and friendly, with as much 
insight as can be expected from the observation 
of a mere youth, such as Ries was at this period, 


He is accused by Beethoven’s professed biographer, | 
Schindler, (whom we shall presently have to men- | 


tion,) of exhibiting his master in an unfavourable 
light ; but the anecdotes which he relates, although 


soe of them portray singularities of character | 
certainly to be lamented, do not want general con- | 


firmation from the very statements which Schind- 
ler himself has published. 


hese, with the exception of some foolish and 


false articles in biographical and musical dictiona- | 
lee ° j 
ries, and the fragmentary essays, of little authen- 


edition of Beethoven’s Studies, were all that had 
appeared on the subject, until lately, when a com- 


plete Biography was announced from the pen of. 
— Schindler, a professor of music, who had | 
een a pupil and companion of Beethoven's during - 


the latter years of his life. ‘This circumstance gave 
him many awdvantages ; and in the interval which 
had passed since the death of the composer, there 
had been sufficient opportunity to collect whatever 
could be gathered from other quarters to complete 
the work; while the lateness of its appearance 


seemed to remove many obstacles to the full decla- | 


ration of circumstances in which other persons, 


how also departed from the scene, had been con- 


cerned, In his preface, the author professes to 
have availed himself of all these favouring cireum- 
stances ; but it must be confessed that the result 
attained is far from satisfactory. The narrative is 
hasty and meagre, leaving intervals in the most 
important stages of the composer’s career almost 
| wholly blank ; there is a want of plain speaking 
in the account of his dealings with others, and of 
| the treatment which he met with at their hands, 
_which it is difheult to excuse; and of those per- 
sonal details, so precious in the biographies of emi- 
nent men, the notice is scanty and colourless, 
That the biographer was unable to comprehend 
| the outlines of so colossal a subject, is not certain- 
ly a matter of censure, however it may be to be 
lamented ; but we cannot forgive the want of dili- 
gence, or observation, which has left but few re- 
cords of the daily life and conversation, the frag- 
ments of which are so interesting. How often, on 
such occasions, must the reader regret the want of 
| an observer at once curious, minute, and affection- 
ate, like our own Boswell,—than whom no contri- 
| butor to the store of really living knowledge and 
| insight has been less justly appreciated. 

| Yet amidst all the disadvantages of these imper- 
| fect and feeble surveys, it is impossible to mistake 
ithe presence of a figure more vast and imposing 
| than is often presented to the eve of the observer ; 
| or to overlook the fact, that there are here “ etiam 
| disjecta membra poeta.’ Through the obscurity 
and distance of the picture, an appearance, austere, 
melancholy, and commanding, rises, like the vision 
of a second Prometheus, stricken with lightning 
from above, and fettered to the unyielding rock, 
but still invincible in hope and endurance, and 
irradiated with the light gathered from heaven, 
_and imparted by his hands to the sons of man- 
| kind ! 

It is the purpose of the present essay to offer, 

from the sources above indicated, a sketch of the 
career of this extraordinary man; and, as the 
works in question (although a translation of 
Schindler’s Biography has lately been announced) 
are not generally known to English readers, the 
attempt will perhaps be received with indulgence, 
We cannot suppose that any apology is needed for 
the subject. In the case of an ordinary musician, 
indeed, it might appear unlikely to interest any 
but professional readers; but Beethoven’s name 
belongs to that select company of masters, whose 
stature raises them above the limits whereby the 
mere technicalities of the various arts are distin- 
guished ; and exhibits them as the chosen of the 
earth, to the general reverence of mankind. It is 
known in all lands to which the knowledge of eivi- 
lisation has penetrated ; and is already recorded, 
a xrnue s¢ asi, in the same register which bears 
the name of a Shakespeare, a Leibnitz, or a 
Michel Angelo. These are the lights of our spe- 
cies: their actions and lives are significant and 
instructive to all, whatsoever may have been the 
particular form in which the genius bestowed up- 
on them was manifested. 

We shall not here attempt to introduce any 
| critical description of Beethoven's musical com- 


| positions, It is sufficient for our purpose that they 
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have, by universal consent, taken their place 
amongst the masterpieces of the art : 
question respecting them being, whether they are, 
or are not, of their several kinds, absolutely the 
most perfect and genial compositions hitherto pro- 
duced, This is a question which will always re- 
main open to dispute, so long as one star differs 
from another in brightness, but does not affect 
their place in the firmament of the highest art, 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN, 


‘yet accomplished, and the feeling that his fatal 


the only | 


inisfortune rendered their thorough exercise impos- 
sible. His eyes were closed by a stranger’s hand ; 
and it was reserved for a society of English musi- 
cians to minister to the last necessities of the dying 
composer whom Germany now numbers amongst 
her greatest men. When to this it is added, that 


amidst such accumulated distresses his courage 


which is, in the meanwhile, illustrious and un- | 


changeable. Nor is it a matter of regret to us that 


never sank, and his genius continued to the latest 
moment as clear and energetic as in his better days ; 
that he never was tempted to degrade his art for 


any technical dissertation is here unnecessary. Of | purposes of gain, but strove to the last with un- 


all hopeless endeavours there is none more fruitless 
than the attempt to suggest, by words, an idea of 


the peculiar characteristics of the musician’s excel- | 


lence,—none which is more liable to degenerate 
into mere rhapsody, or to lose itself amidst the dry 
bones of a pedantic display. For those who have 
heard and felt the great works of this master—qu?s 
enim non novit Alexin?—the attempt would be 
superfluous ; and to such as have yet to know 
them (if they have ears to hear, and ‘minds to un- 
derstand,) we would only say, “ Go and learn for 
yourselves.” The spirit which animates the crea- 
tions of the musical artist cannot, by any process 
of conjuration, be drawn into the circle traced by 
the pen of the writer. 

Were it permitted, in the partial view which is 
all that this life exhibits of human destiny, to 
question the mysterious decisions of Providence, 
the history before us might seem especially fitted 
to suggest matter of wonder and despondency. A 
believer in the old faith of astrology must have de- 
cided that some evil star was in the ascendant at 
the birth of Beethoven. With strong affections, 
generous and elevated feelings, modest and tem- 
perate in his wishes, and singularly blameless and 
pure in all moral relations, he was, nevertheless, 
throughout life in no respect to be called fortunate, 
save only in the abundant and rare gift of his sin- 
gular genius, which, assuredly, must have been a 
compensation for many afflictions. But even this, 
during the latter half of his life, was embittered to 
him by the deafness which gradually excluded him 
from all social enjoyment, and at last made him 
unable to feel, except in imavination, the effect of 
his own sublime compositions, many of which he 
never heard executed. His childhood was sadden- 
ed by the strictness of a dissipated and selfish 
father ; his youth was a period of hard labour and 


| 
a 
| 
| 





many disappointments ; in manhood he was beset | 
by tie sordid and unfeeling interference of his two | 
selfish brothers, who plundered his moderate earn- | 


ings, and estranged him from his friends. 
adopted child, the orphan son of one of these 
brothers, repaid sacrifices, and a generous kindness 
almost more than paternal, by shameful miscon- 
duct and ingratitude. The fruits of his genius, 
which delighted the world and enriched others 

afforded him little beyond a scanty maintenance ; 


His | 


_ bornness.” 


4 


and the infirmity which impaired, and at last de- | 
stroyed his hearing, attended him to the grave—a 
melancholy and insulated being, after a long tor-_ 
ment of twenty years, during which he was con- 
demned to chafe, like a lion in a cage, with the 
consciousness of powers to surpass all that he had 


a 


failing enthusiasm to realize the ideal of beauty 

and poetical truth, which he disinterestedly wor- 
shipped for their own sakes, and loved, as the one 
cherished light of his troubled life,—we have surely 
here the elements of a story no less dignified and 
tragical than any which has been told in our times. 
And if we learn that, amidst so much endurance 
and strenuous endeavour there were asperities and 
sallies of temper which those around him were 
made to feel, it is rather a matter of wonder that, 
in this respect only did he appear to yield to the 
many buffetings which his evil fortune had doom- 
ed him to bear. We shall, therefore, proceed to 
trace the outline of his career with the considera- 
tion and syinpathy due to one who gave so much 
to the world, and who received from it, in return, 
little beyond its afflictions—a bare existence, and 
a solitary grave ! 

How it fares with the history of older worthies, 
we may judge by the readiness with which fables 
are invented and scattered abroad, even when the 
subject belongs to our own times. M. M. Fayette 
and Choron declare, (and other musical and bio- 
graphical dictionaries have repeated after them,) 
that Beethoven was a natural son of Frederick 
William the Second—a monarch who never saw 
Bonn until long after the mother had given birth 
to this child, having herself never left the town 
for a day during the whole of her married life. 
A Dutchman, of the name of Marsdyk, claims 
him as a countryman, on the strength of an absurd 
tale of his birth having happened at Zutphen, in 
un inn frequented by wayfaring musicians, to 
which class the story presumes his parents to have 
belonged. In truth, however, Ludwig van 
Beethoven (whose family, as the name implies, 
came originally from Holland, although for three 
cenerations settled on the Rhine) was born at 
Bonn, on the 17th December. 1770. His father 
and grandfather were both musicians, and in the 
service of the Electors of Cologne: the latter as a 
bass-singer and conductor, and the father, Johann 
van Beethoven, tenorist in the Prince’s chapel. 
His mother is described as “a gentle and pious 
being ;’’ and he was wont to speak affectionately 
of “the patience with which she treated his stub- 
The grandfather was a composer of 
some skill, and highly reputable in conduct: “a 
little vigorous man, with amazingly bright eyes ;” 
and although he died three years after Ludwig’s 
birth, he was always remembered kindly by 
Beethoven. Not so the father, Johann van 
Beethoven, who was dissolute in his habits, and 


treated his son with great harshness,—compelling 
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him to labour unremittingly at the piano-forte ; | however, he never was very proficient. 
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At a later 


not, as it appears, from any regard for the child’s | period of his career, at Vienna, he learned com- 


talent, but in order that he might soon become 


position under the celebrated Albrechtsberger, after 


able, by his earnings, to contribute to the support having frequented, without any benefit, the tuition 


of the household, impoverished by the father’s of Haydn. 
Ludwig had two brothers, 


loose and idle life. 


Whatever else he may have acquired by 
observation and self-discipline, the above appear 


both younger than himself—Carl and Johann, of to be the only names which can be preperly cited 


whom mention will be made hereafter. 

Such education as a free school in those days 
afforded, “ reading, writing, and some little Latin,” 
was granted to the child for a short time only— 
for his cares were destined to begin early ; and, 
as music offered the only prospect of a mainte- 
nance, he was allowed to study little else. We find 
him, at a very early age, already giving musica! 
lessons in the house of the Von Breunine’s—a 
circumstance to which all the happiness he en- 
joved, while he resided at home, was 
Hither he fled from the miseries and severity of 


owing, 


his own dwelling; the family, which was culti- | 


vated and highly respectable, became attached to 
the boy ; his pupils grew into companions, and 
the mother, a widow, treated him like a parent, 
and alternately encouraged and controlled him, 


as the waywardness of his temper exhibited itself 


in despondency or recklessness. 
We find many traces of this motherly kindness, 


which must have been invaluable to the neglected | 


boy. Wegeler tells us— 

That he had, from his earliest years, an excessive 
repugnance to giving lessons in music. Madame von 
Breuning would sometimes urge him to go to the house 
of the Austrian Emissary, Count von Westphal, and 
continue his lessons there. 
served, he would set ont “ ut iriguee mentis asellus,” 
many a time turned away at the very door, and running 
hack to her, would promise to give a double lesson on 
the following day, protesting that now he could not 
bring himself to it. Nothing but care for his mother 
would have induced him to go on teaching—certainly 
not his own indigent condition. 


or voluntary on the harpsichord. 
' one day to Beethoven, he asked the 


The notices of his boyhood are scanty; but 
traits like the preceding, and others scattered here 
and there, indicate an early development of the 
character which belonged to him through life. 
The interest he excited in others, and the control 
exercised by his few friends, prove how soon ~ 
began to display a genius which attracted, and : 
Waywardness which required their care. It is 
hard to say how much of the latter was due to the 
wretchedness of his home: We are inclined to be- 
lieve, that the inequalities of disposition which 
beret, in after life, a resistance to social constraint, 
and provoke the hostility of the orderly and com- | 
monplace, are, in most cases, the fruit of some 
misfortune in the e “arly history of the subject, and 
spring from a source of bitterness in childhood. 

In music, at all ev ents, Ludwig made rapid pro- 
cress, His first instructor, indeed the only one 
from whoin he can be said to have learned any 
thing on the piano-forte, was an ingenious man of 
the name of Pfeiffer. The o organ he was taught 
to Inanage by Van der Edler, the court organist ; and 
the elder Ries, a musician of great exesiiense, the 
father of Ferdinand Ries, who became afterwards | 
Beethoven's most distinguished pupil, gave him | 
instruction on the Violin, an instrument on which, 


Thus counselled and ob- | 
but | 





as his teachers; and with none of these were his 
studies of long duration. 
Through the influence of his excellent friends, 
the Von Breunings, (to whom, indeed, he owed 
|the most of his early culture in every respect,) 
he obtained the assistance of Count von Waldstein, 
a liberal patron of the arts; by whose means we 
find him in 1785—when barely fifteen vears of 
age—nominated, by the Elector Max Franz,* as 
supernumerary organist in his chapel—an office 
honourable for so young a musician, but affording 
only a scanty emolument. The Count von 
Waldstein was, indeed, his kindest, as well as his 
earliest patron. To him he owed the means of 
support while advancing in his profession, and 
subsequently his removal, from the narrow cares of 
his father’s house, to Vienna. Perhaps, without 
this early and appreciating help, the genius of the 
| youth, deprived of access to higher models of his 
art, and bowed down by ignorant drudgery, might 
have wasted itself in the obscurity of his native 
town, and given no audible sign. 
| In this new situation, the youth took early 
occasion to display his talent, although in a man- 
ner sufficiently whimsical and characteristic :— 
It is usual, in Catholie choirs, to sing, during Passion- 

week, the Lamentations of Jeremiah. These consist, as 
every one knows, of short passages of four to six lines, 


which it was customary to chant in a kind of plain song, 


yet with a certain observance of rhythm. The chant 
consisted of four successive notes, on one of which the 
singer was to pause, while the accompanist (the organ 
being disused during Passion-week) executed a passage 
This service falling 
singer Heller, whe 
prided himself greatly on his science, if he might try to 
put him out?! which he undertook so to do, that the 
singer should neither be able to detect him, nor to re- 
cover himself when once led astray. The challenge was 
accepted ; and at a suit: able place, by a cunning devia- 
tion from the proper key, still continuing to strike the 
true key-note, he completely puzzled the singer ; who, 
afier in vain trying to recover the key, was forced at 
last to come to a full stop, amidst the mirth of the by- 
standers in the choir. Heller was greatly incensed, and 
made a formal complaint to the elector ; who reproved 
his young organist with good humour, and forbade him 
to execute any more strokes of Ke nius of this kind. 


We sce that already, in this wilful eccentric 
fashion, the genius was beginning to make itself 


apparent, 
He also began to compose ; but his notions both 


‘of the theory and practice of the art were natur- 


ally confined. Some variations, which he had 
written on a theme of Righini’s, gave rise to a re- 
markable instance of his rapid apprehension. 

He had as yet heard no eminent piano-forte player ; 
he had no idea of refined expression in the use of his 
instrument— his style was rough and harsh. An exeur- 
sion with the orchestra of the elector to Archaffenberg, 
gave him an ansaid of nanny Sterkel, a celebrated 
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performer of the time. His style was very fluent and 


delicate, aud, as Father Ries deseribed it, a little wo- | 


manish. Beethoven stood at his side, listening with 
the keenest attention. Beethoven was then asked to 
play, which he declined, until Sterkel intimated some 


doubt whether the composer of the variations above- | 


named could himself execute them readily. Hereupon 
Beethoven sate down, and played not only these (as far 


as he could remember them, Sterkel having mislaid his | 


copy,) but added a number of others, fally as difficult ; | 


and, what amazed the bystanders, exactly in the same | 


agreeable manner which he had just heard from Sterkel 
for the first time. This was a remarkable proof of his 
facility in acquiring new impressions. 

He was still residing at Bonn when his mother 
died, in 1787; thus breaking the only tie which 
made home dear to him. 
sure of extreme poverty was added to his distress ; 
and he was thankful to receive, and never after- 
wards forgot the kind assistance of Father Ries, 
who helped him to bear the expenses of his mother’s 
burial. When Ferdinand Ries was sent to him 
at Vienna, thirteen years afterwards,— 


He was much busied with the completion of his Ora- 


torio, The Mount of Olires, which was on the point of 


being brought out for his benefit in a grand concert. He 
read the letter of introduction, and said, “ At this moment 
I cannot answer your father, but write you to him, and 
say that I have not forgotten how it was when my 
mother died: that will content him.” 

The care he bestowed on his friend’s son, hateful 
as the task of instruction was to him, proved how 
warmnly this service was remembered. He was 


period of his existence, poor and laborious as they 
were, and troubled by the dissipation and rough 
usage of his father. A melancholy life, truly, in 
which these were the most tranquil moments! 

If not for hissown happiness, however, it was at 
least fortunate for the world, that he was enabled, 
in 1786 and 1787, to visit Vienna, then the focus 
of all that was most excellent in German art; and, 
afterwards, in 1792, obtained from the elector 
leave of absence, and a small pension, for a per- 
manent study of some years there, under Haydn, 
Mozart had died the year previously, but in 1786 
he had already prophesied, on hearing Beethoven 
improvise on a theme before him, “ This is a 
youth who will make the world hear of him before 


2 
long. 


tivation, in Vienna, higher or more enthusiastic : 


and the youth had barely east an eve on the mani- 
fold riches of art which it offered on all hands, when 


again return to Bonn, even were the elector to 
withdraw his support, and leave me penniless !?” 

From this period the progress of the young mu- 
sician, from the condition of a student to the 
full development of his powers, and to entire self- 
dependence as a. great and original artist, was 
rapid and decided, The immediate object of his 
removal to Vienna, which was to benefit by the in- 
structions of Haydn, appears, however, to have 
failed, according to Schindler's account. 

_ Beethoven came to Vienna wholly ignorant of the 
science of counterpoint, aud knowing but little even of 
thorough-bass. 


At this period the pres- | 


ageously, caring little for grammatical rules. In this 
state he began to study with Haydn; the old master 
seemed to be always satisfied with his pupil, and let him 
do just as he liked, but the scholar was far from being 
equally well satisfied with his teacher; and thus it fell 
out. 

There was an old composer named Schenck, a friend 
of Beethoven's, a modest man and a profound musician. 
One day meeting Beethoven as he came with his bundle 
of music from Haydn’s lessons, he cast his eye over the 
exercises, and detected many faults which Hadyn had 
suffered to pass unnoticed, although he had professed to 
correct the composition. This led to more examination, 
and to the discovery of similar oversights in all his for- 


| mer exercises ; which aroused the suspicion of the pupil. 
In fact, it is difficult to account, in a satisfactory man- 





ner, for this neglect on Haydn’s part. The jessons were 
soon after interrupted by Haydn’s journey to Eng- 
land ; nor were they resumed on his return. Beethoven 
was wont to say that he had learned nothing from 
him. 


After this he studied composition under the cele- 
brated Albrechtsberger, and soon acquired enough 
of the science to need no further assistance. It was, 
perhaps, a fortunate circumstance that he was not 
early subjected to rigorous scientific training ; and 
he appears to have at all times maintained a cer- 
tain independence of strict technical rules, which, 
in one of less original genius, might have been 
fatal, but was with him only a means to the pro- 
duction of new and daring beauties, and graces 
“beyond the reach of art.” It is amusing to note 
the grand Titanic fashion in which, at a later pe- 


, > | viod, he asserted this royal privilege over the ele- 
wont to revert to his years at Bonn as the happiest | : sired. - 
‘ /ments of harmony. 


Ferdinand Ries, when walk- 
ing with him one day,— 


Spoke of two consecutive fifths, in his violin quartett 


in C minor, which have a striking and beautiful effect. 


Beethoven did not seem to have been aware of these, 
and maintained that they were not in the score. As he 


always had musie paper with him, I asked for a sheet, 


| 


At no time was the general tone of musical cul- | ported, as it were, into a new world. 


and wrote out the passage with all the four parts. As 
soon as he saw that I was right, he said, “ Well! and 
who then has forbidden the use of them?” As I hardly 
knew in what manner to answer such a question, he re- 
peated it once or twice; until at last I replied, in great 
astonishment, “ Why, they are prohibited by one of the 
first elementary rules!” Again he repeated the ques- 
tion—and when I cited “Marpurg, Kirnberger, Fuchs, 
all the theorists !”—his answer was, “Then / allow 
them!” Yoel Rey ! 

In Vienna the young artist found himself trans- 
On every 
side his attention was engaged, and his ambition 
excited by the masterpicces of great composers ; 


and the society to which his distinguished talent 


| 


_how fully conscious. 


“he vowed to himself, ‘Here will I abide, nor -soon introduced him, encouraged him to exer- 


cise, in every way, the powers of which he was 
Amongst those whose notice 
urged him onwards, the most distinguished of his 
patrons was the celebrated Prince Lichnowsky, 
Mozart’s pupil; in whose house he beeame domes- 
ticated, and who fully appreciated, and fostered 
with a truly noble liberality, his opening talents. 
From him Beethoven received a pension sufficient 
for his support, which was to be continued until 
he should obtain some settled appointment. And 


this opportune assistance, and the social advan- 


With an active imagination, a quick | 


ear, and a Pegasus ever willing, he wrote on cour- | 


taves afforded him by the kindness of the prince 
and his consort, could not fail to produce the hap- 


piest effects in the development of his character. 
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and genius. 
of his residence in Vienna, it was in this house that 


all Beethoven’s compositions were first performed ;_ 


the celebrated quartett party,* for which most of his 
inimitable works of this class were written (which 
wasafterwards known bythe name of the Rasumow- 
sky quartett, and, under his direction, established a 
new era in the school of instrumental performance, ) 
was, during this period, in the service of the prince ; 
and his associates were such as combined with 
thorough practical knowledge of the art, that re- 
fined feeling of its highest beauties which alone 
can raise it from a mere mechanical display, to the 
sphere of an intellectual pursuit. The influence of 
such advantages on a mind like Beethoven’s, ardent, 
imaginative, and full of the purest spirit of poetry, 
may be conceived ;—and their fruits appeared in 
the compositions which he produced in almost 
breathless succession, each surpassing the other in 
novelty and original beauties. His name soon be- | 
came known as a composer throughout Germany ; 
and, although the boldness of his invention, and 
the striking flights of imagination whiéh distin- | 
guished his works were, at first, to many a theme 
of wonder and reproach,—the lovers of the art (even 
those who worshipped most tenaciously the estab- 
lished models) began to discover that another | 
genius had appeared, which promised to equal, if | 
not to eclipse, its greatest predecessors. 

Still, amidst the elegance and refinement of the 
circles in which he now moved, with the applause | 
and admiration that were willingly paid to his 
admitted talents, he was unable to subdue the 
robust independence of his nature, or to adapt 
himself to the graceful conventions which regulate 
pelished society. An impatience of restraint, and | 
the preoccupation of a mind wholly absorbed in 
his art, disqualified him for the study of its observ- 
ances; and the vehemence that characterized his 
genius, was displayed no less in his speech and 
temper, than in the haughty assertion of a rank 
which he claimed in right of his spiritual nobility. 
A temperament of this force and ruggedness could 
not fail to jar with the elements of courtly life ; | 
and there were not wanting many, envious of his 
rapid distinction, who were ready to aggravate the | 
confusion thus created. The appearance of a being | 
like Beethoven in such scenes, suggests the image | 
of a sinewy Hercules surrounded by the silken | 
unates of Omphale’s palace ; disturbing, by his | 
abrupt notions, the harmony of the train, and half 
im Impatience, and half carelessly, hurting the 


hands that cover his uncouthness with the decora-_ 
lions of the court. The contrast of elements so | 
dissimilar naturally became more prominent, as | 
increasing strength increased his self-reliance ; and | 
It yave rise to social embarrassments, which tended | 
to estrange him from many of his admirers, and | 


The performers were : Schuppanzigh, Ist violin. 





Sina,. . . 2d do. 
m Weiss, - . Viola. 
- Kraft alternately with Linke, . . violoncello. 
Arar ae attained by this party was ench as will 
ae y be never equalled, and will never be forgotten 
in the history of the art in Germany. 


During the first ten or twelve years | 
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increased his natural longing for solitude, and im- 
patience of the control of a crowd. That, under 
such circumstances, the gainful exercise of his pro- 
fession by no means kept pace with his reputation, 
will readily be imagined: he remained poor, with 
little prospect beyond a precarious subsistence, in 
a position which, to others more worldly wise, 
would have produced a settled competence. 

To these causes of restlessness and discontent 
were added others, the source of which lay far 
deeper. With a heart gushing with tenderness 
underneath its rugged covering, and all its sensi- 
hilities preserved by an exceeding purity of life, 
Beethoven, the object of attention in many bril- 
liant circles, could not fail to be continually in 
love, and “ mostly with noble and otherwise dis- 
tinguished ladies.” That such attachments could 
not be happy, we need hardly say ; and, although 
they tended, by estranging him still more tho- 
roughly from any thing low or worthless, to foster 
the natural aspirations of his mind for the ideally 


elevated and beautiful, still they perpetually 


troubled his repose by tempting visions and long- 
ings for happiness, which could never be reached, 
Many of these fair tormentors have been named in 
the original editions of his works: not a few of 
the dedications record his devotion to the idol of 
the day. The Countess Maria von Erdédy is 
known to have been far from insensible to the pas- 


sion she excited; and a still deeper and longer 


attachment existed between the composer and a 
Countess Giulietta di Guicciardi, the person to 
whom, apparently, some very fond and melan- 
choly letters, preserved by Schindler, were ad- 
dressed, At a later period, it appears that, for 
once, he was enamoured of a young lady in his 
own rank: the dislike with which he was known 
to have long regarded the composer Hummel, 
being, in part, ascribed to the fact, * that both, at 
one time, were in love with the same maiden ; but 
ITummel was, and continued to be, the favoured 


‘one, as he had an appointment, and had not, more- 


We 


cannot imagine that the greater composer lost 


over, the misfortune of being hard of hearing.” 


much by the neglect of one who could thus be 


decided ; but it is to be deeply regretted that, from 
one cause or another, he was condemned to be for 
ever a stranger to the household love and care of a 
wife. To the want of sucha kind and watchful 
influence, many of his later eccentricities, and all 


the blank desolation of the concluding portion of 
his life, may certainly be ascribed. 


But there was yet another and more fatal 
enemy to his peace and success as an artist, which 
was not slow in making its appearance. So early 
as 1800, at the age of thirty, we find him confid- 
ing to his friend Wegeler the approach of a cala- 
mity, which he carefully concealed from others, 
and would fain have hidden from himself. After 
describing the prospects of employment and dis- 
tinction in his profession, which then seemed to be 
opening before him, he writes :—* Yet that envious 
demon, ill health, has thrown a terrible check in 


|'my way: my hearing, to-wit, for the last three 


years, has been continually growing worse ;”—and 


he goes on to describe the means he had already 
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taken in the hopes of relief, but in vain. It was 


even then so bad, that 

In the theatre I am forced to lean « over the orchestra, 
in order to hear the actors speak. The higher notes of 
instruments and voices escape me at a short distance: 
in conversation it is marvellous that no one has yet ob- 
served it : perhaps as I am apt to be absent, they account 
for it in this way. Often I can only distinguish the gen- 
eral sound, but not the words, of one who speaks low; 
and yet when people shout, I cannot endure it. What 
is now to become of me, Heaven only knows! I have 
already been often tempted to curse the day when | 
was born; but have learned from Plutarch ® to practise 
resignation. If no better may be, I will defy my ill 
fortune ; and yet many moments will come, in which I 
shall be the most miserable of (:od’s creatures. I pray 
you not to breathe a syllable of this affliction of mine to 
any one, not even to your wife! Resignation! a 
wretched resource, but the only one that is left me! 

It will readily be considered why he thus 
jealously attempted to conceal an infirmity, of all 
others the most calamitous to a musician. This 
was one of the main reasons which made him 
withdraw from general society; and explains 
much that, at the time, was supposed to proceed 
from caprice and ill-humour only. In a paper 
written by him in 1802, during a serious illness, 
when he believed himself to be dying, and ad- 
dressed to his two brothers, this is dwelt upon ina 
manner profoundly touching :— 


My heart and soul were, from infancy, prone to 
kindly feelings ; and my ambition was ever to accom- 
plish what was great and good. But reflect that, for 
the last six years, an unfortunate ailment has fallen up- 
on me ; and, after hopes have been successively raised 
and defeated, I have been forced to contemplate the cer- 
tainty of an abiding infirmity. Born with an ardent, 
lively disposition—susceptible of social enjoyments, I 
was condemned, thus early, to part from them,and wear 
out my life in solitude. If, now and then, I attempted 
to break through the prohibition, how bitterly was | 
then repulsed by the doubly-painful evidence of my dull 
hearing ; and yet I could not bring myself to say to 
others—* Speak louder ; shout, for | amdeaf!’ Alas! 
how could I declare the feebleness of a sense which I 
ought to possess even in greater perfection than other 
men! I could not doit. Forgive me, then, if you see 
me often retire, when I would fain be amongst you. 
My calamity is doubly severe, because it condemns me 
to be misjudged. T he delight of socie ty, cultivated con- 
versation, reciprocal confidences, are forbidden to me. 
I must appear in society almost absolutely insulated, and 
only when it is quite indispensable. I must live an 
exile. When I approach a circle, a burning anxicty 
comes over me, least I should run the risk of discovering 
my condition. It was thus during the past half-year 
which I passed in the country. What was my humilia- 
tion when the person at my side listened to a flute in 
the distance, or to the song of a peasant, and | could 

- Seyfried asserts that Bosthoven was a thorough 
master of the Latin, French, and Italian languages. 
This appears to have been mistaken as to Latin; but 
there is no doubt of the eagerness with which he culti- 
vated an acquaintance with the best authors in all lan- 
guages, either directly or through translations. “ He 
dearly loved the (Gireek and Latin classics, which he read 
in good translations; many of the former he knew as 
thoroughly as his own scores: the same with Shak- 
speare. Any companion who was not pretty familiar 
with these favourite authors, soon became wearisome to 
him.”—Nchindler. It will not surprise any one who is 
conversant with the poetry and imagination displayed in 
Beethoven's works, to learn that his chosen authors were 
among those of the highest class of intellects, like his 
own. His leisure was divided between these and com- 


position. 


‘unsuccessful : 
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hear neither! Such occurrences brought me nearly to 
desperation : a little more, and I had eaded my lite by 
my own hand. This only—this art which I love—re- 
strained ime. It seemed as thoug -h I could not leave 
the world before | had produced “all that I felt I was 
able to bring forth....... Almighty Power! thou 
lookest into my inmost heart ; thon knowest that love 
of my fellows, and the desire to do good, dwell there ! 
You, iny brother men, who shall one day read this, 
know that you have thought wrongly of me ; and that, 
wretched as I 2m, it comforts me to feel that I have 
yielded to none in doing—in spite of every natural im- 
pediment— -all that lay in my power to place myself in 
the list of worthy artists and good men! 


To a picture so graphic and affecting, nothing 
can be added by the biographer. We learn from 


| Ries, that this care was so far successful, that he 


was not aware of the infirmity until after he had 
been for some months under Beethoven’s tuition. 

It was in one of our walks in the country that he 
gave me the first striking proof of his want of hearing — 
which had previously been named to me by Stephen von 
Breuning. J called his attention to a shepherd, who 
was playing in the wood, in a very graceful manner, on 
a rude flute made of the elder tree. Beethoven could 
not hear a note for more than half an hour; and ail- 
though, at last, I assured him repeatedly that I had 
ceased to distinguish the sound (which was the fact,) he 
became extraordinarily s ent and gloomy. 


From this period, 1800, the clouds began to 
gather on all sides more darkly around him. 
The pulses of that earthquake which convulsed 
Europe, had already begun to vibrate throughout 
Germany ; and the arts, like scared birds, were 
about to fiy from the approaching storm. Beet- 
hoven was a declared republican. “ Plato’s com- 
monwealth was incorporated with his very being ;” 
and at such a time—as, indeed, throughout his 
after life—this peculiarity was another inmpedi- 
nent to his worldly success in the Austrian capi- 
tal. H@® pursued the opening career of Napoleon 
with the eagerest hope; and had composed his 
majestic Sinfonia Lroica, as a tribute to the First 
Consul, when the news of his proclamation as 
emperor reached Vienna; and the intended dedi- 
cation was thrown with disgust and disappointment 
into the fire. Nor was he reconciled to his former 
idol, until after his tragic end in St Helena had 
expiated, as he thought, the crime of rising on the 
ruins of the republic. Froin the period of the 
empire, he appears to have cared little for the 
politics of the day—preserving, to the last, the 
sturdy ncepenennee of his own opinions, which 
were, p ed on littl knowledge of real 
life, but cannot be noticed without respect, as they 
deprived him of all chance of advancement, or ad- 
vantage, from the court—which, in Germany, is 
the chief hope of the musical artist. 

Without intending to attempt any catalogue of 
his many works, we may here mention that his 
grandest compositions begin to date from the com- 
mencement of the new century : in 1800, we find 
him busy with * The Mount of Olives,” the Sym- 
phonies began to appear in 1803 ; in the following 
year, also, he commenced “ Fidelio,” which was 
unfortunately represented, for the first time, during 
the occupation of Vienna by the French in 1805; 
and, owing to this circumstance chiefly, was wholly 
the disgust which he conceived from 
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this failure, as it deterred him from resuming the 
composition of opera, (although in after years he 
was repeatedly urged to undertake it, when * Fi- 
delio,” revised and reproduced in better times, had 
had its deserved triumph on the stage.) is one of 
the greatest misfortunes that has ever befallen this 
branch of the art. Later, he composed his great 
masses ; and the series of his great instrumental 
works, With solo, piano-forte, and chamber-music, 
continued in unbroken succession to the close of 
his life ; these, with an exception to be mentioned 
hereafter, having, to the last, furnished his princi- 
pal means of subsistence. 

His fame, which was now spread throughout 
Germany, had already brought to Vienna, in an 
evil hour for his happiness, his two brothers, Carl 
and Johann, in the hope of bettering their fortunes 
through his influence and aid. To these unworthy 
relatives—who appear to have both been mean, sel- 
fish, and grasping, in no common degree—the great 


composer was generously attached ; and most of | 


his earnings were allowed, without any reserve, to 
all into their hands. But this was not the worst. 
As his infirmities began to estrange him from so- 
ciety, the elder brother but too successfully, at- 
tempted to rule him for his own selfish purposes, 
and to secure this influence by turning him away 
from his real friends and patrons. This was, in 
some degree, controlled by the authority of the 
Prince Lichnowsky, as long as he lived ; but, after 


his death, the mischievous tyranny of the brothers 


was almost wholly unopposed. A complete stranger 
to the practical business of life, rendered suspicious 
hy his growing deafness, and leaning for advice 
and support on these selfish relatives—who sought 
only to extort from his labours some profit for 
theinselves—Beethoven was rendered an object of 


pity to his better friends, and of dislike to many ; | 


hile his seantv earni rere plundered, and 
while his s¢antvy earnings were plundered, ane 
every unworthy contrivance that meanness could 
suggest was employed to prevent his escape from 


this miserable bondage, We are told hy Ries — 


His brothers took especial pains to alienate him frem 
and yet, whatever wrongs the) 
committed, although convicted of them, it needed only a 
few tears to make him forgive all. He would then say, 
“He is, after all, my brother ;” and the friend was then 
liable to reproach fur his good-nature and frankness. 


all his nearest friends : 


A characteristic instance or two may suffice. 
This from Ries :— 

Beethoven had promised his three sonatas (Op. 31) to 
Nigeli of Zurich - his brother Carl, in the meanwiile 
who unfortunately never ce asod meddling with his affairs, 
having attempted to sell the work to a Leipzig publisher. 


This gave rise to several disputes between the brothers, | 


as Beethoven resolved to keep the promise once given. 
When the sonatas were completed and ready to be des- 


Patched, the dissension between the brothers was re- | 


hewed, and even proceeded farther than words. On the 


| . . * ' 
following day, he gave me the sonatas to forward imme- 


diately to Zurich, with a letter to his brother, enclosed 
im one to Von Breuning for the perusal of the ijatter. 
Nothing can be imagined more elevated in its moral 
tone, or more affecting for its feeling, than this lecture 
yn his brother's conduct of the preceding day. 
“splayed it in all its true contemptible aspect, and then 
coucluded by forgiving him thoroughly, but with a verious 
Warning to change his ill course 


There appears to have been no bounds to the 


He first | 
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dirty cupidity of these brothers. Schindler tells 


us :— 

At this time (1806-7,) Beethoven was in the habit of 
receiving not a few presents,—all of which, however, 
vanished utterly ; and his friends asserted that the “ evil 
genius’ (his brother) was active in removing from his 
reach, not only his well-wishers, but his valuables also. 
When Beethoven was asked, “ Where is that ring, or 
this watch!’ he used, after a moment's pause, to reply, 
* | know not ;” although he knew right well how they 
had been abstracted, but was unwilling to accuse his 
brothers of such dishonesty. 


This is a topic on which it is hateful to dwell: 
we hasten therefore to sav that Carl, the elder* 
brother, died in 1815, commending to his charge a 
son, of whom we shall have to speak hereafter,— 
a legacy of trouble and bitterness; whereby he 
doubled after his death the mischief inflicted while 
he lived. The younger brother Johann was an 
apothecary, and became prosperous by the com- 
poser’s aid ; yet to the end of Beethoven’s life, when 
sickness and want were gathering around him, the 
brother’s selfishness was never for a moment re- 
laxed, and far from giving, he still attempted to 
prey upon the failing sufferer, at the very time 
When he was insulting him with a vulgar parade 
of his newly acquired wealth. An instance, re- 
lated by Schindler, must be preserved, for the sake 
of the contrast between the characters of the bro- 
thers which it exhibits. 

On New Year’s Day 1823, as we were seated at table, 
there was handed to the Master a card+ from his brother, 
who lived in the next house, inscribed, “* Johann van 
Beethoven, Landed-proprictor (Ciuthesitzer.)” Beethoven 
immediately wrote on the reverse, “ Ludwig van Beeth- 
oven, datelleetual-proprictor (Llirn-besitzer,)” and sent it 
back to the landed gentleman. It had happened a few 
days before this ludicrous incident, that this brother, 
speaking of the Master, had boasted, * that he would 
never advance so far as he (Johann)"had done.” As 
may be imagined, Beethoven was infinitely diverted by 


_ this piece of ostentation. 


It only remains to add, that this sordid “ landed- 
proprietor” survived the great composer, of whose 
name he was so utterly unworthy. 

In 12090, an offer was made to Beethoven of the 
post of KKapell-meist rto the King of We stphalia, 
which, having still no certain maintenance at 
Vienna, he was inclined to accept: it was indeed 
“the first and last opening ever presented to him 
of a secure subsistence ;’’—the last, because soon 
he became, by the increase of his deafness, wholly 
disqualified for the direction of an orchestra. On 
this occasion, however, three Austrian princes, the 
Archduke Rudolph,} and the Princes Kiasky and 
Lobkowitz, * thinking it disgraceful for Austria to 


* He had obtained the post of cashier in the National 
Bank at Vienna ; but died in embarassed circumstances : 
the widow was a woman of dissolute conduct. 

+ It is customary in Gerinany to send cards to ae- 
quaintances aud friends at this season. Johann had 
thriven so well in his trade, that he had given up the 
shop and bought an estate, of which this was the an- 
nouncement. 

+ A pupil of Beethoven’s, and the only one of the im- 
perial family who extended any patronage to him, and 
thiy ina manner more selfish than princely. Beethoven's 
political notions were a bar to all royal favour, which 
was reserved for other musicians, his inferiors in every 
respect, 
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allow the great artist, who was the pride of the 
nation, to withdraw to a foreign land,” offered to 
secure to him an annual pension of 4000 gulden, 
to be paid so long as he should possess no other 
fixed appointment, on the condition of his remain- 
ing in Vienna. He accepted the proposal and re- 
mained. The moderate income thus secured, was, 
however, in the course of two years, reduced by a 
fifth, by the financial edict published in 1811, 
whereby the value of all money was diminished to 
this extent. Some years later, on the death of 
Prince Lobkowitz, his portion of the allowance was 
withdrawn by the next heir. A part only of Prince 
Kiasky’s share was preserved on the death of that 
prince in 1817 ; so that, before Beethoven’s decease, 
the pension had dwindled down to about 600 thaler, 
some £30 sterling, We have dwelt thus minutely 
on the transaction, as it comprises the whole sum 
of public acknowledgment that Austria could af- 
ford to the composer “ who was the pride of the 
nation !”—about the pay of a lieutenant of cavalry, 
or a custom-house officer of the second class! 

By Seyfried, who saw him about this period, 
Beethoven is described as 

Not exceeding the middle height, thickset, and with 
large bones ; full of bodily vigour, the very image of 
strength. 

Schindler adds to this: 


His head was unusually large, overgrown with long 
matted grizzled hair, which was rarely smoothed, and 
gave him rather a wild look, especially (which was not 
seldom the case) when his beard also had grown very 
long. His brow was lofty and expanded, his eyes brown 
and small, and when he laughed, quite buried in his 
head ; on the other hand, they started ont to an unusual 
size, and either rolled darting around, the pupil generally 
turned upwards, or were immovably fixed, whenever an 
idea had seized upon him. At such moments, his ex- 
terior at once underwent a striking alteration, and as- 
sumed a visibly inspired and commanding aspect, which, 
to the bystander, made his short figure appear as 
gigantic as his mind. Such moments of sudden inspira- 
tion often surprised him in the midst of society, or while 
passing through the streets ; and generally attracted the 
eager notice of all near him. 


From Ries we learn : 


doubt. One of the most valued ornaments of his 
chamber was the framed copy: of an inscription 
from a temple of Isis, which he said contained the 
substance of all high and pure religion :— 

“ I am that which is. 

“J am all that is, was, and shall be: no mortal hath 
raised the reil that covers me. 

“ Ie is self sustained and alone: to him alone all things 
owe their being.” 

His love of reading, and the masculine and pure 
judgment that attracted him to the best writers, 
have been already described :—his favourite author 
was our own Shakspeare, a spirit akin to his own, 
His diligence was untiring ; but he was incapable 
of system or order: ‘* to address himself to a cer- 
tain thing at a given titne was impossible.” Hence 
his dislike of giving lessons; even his dames de 
prédéliction were made to feel how he hated the 
task ; and scolded him for his impatience, but in 
vain.’—The same aversion to constraint made 
him reluctant to play in society, and his refusals, 


when pressed, were a frequent cause of offence to 


his adinirers ; many of whom, after a journey un- 


dertaken for the sole object of hearing him, were 


That he was awkward and ungraceful in his gestures ; | 


seldom took any thing brittle in his hands that he did 
not break ;—would frequently upset his inkstand into 


the piano-forte—tumbled, soiled, and damaged his fur- | 


niture. And, in short, did every thing that a tidy per- 


son ought not to do. 
shaving himself was always a mystery ; but his wounded 
chin bore frequent witness to the risk he ran in the pro- 
cess. 

The anxiety and distress which he had endured 
had not vet bowed his frame; but the various ec- 
centricities of manner and habit which character- 
ized him, were, to some extent, displayed ; and 
before proceeding to the next and darker epoch of 
his history, we may as well pause in this interval 
(between 1809 and 1815,)—which was not marked 
by any special event beyond the successive produc- 
tion of many beautiful works,—to describe some of 
these peculiarities, and Jook into the daily life of 
this remarkable being. 


How he accomplished the task of 


compelled to return unsatisfied. As his deafness 
increased, he would allow no one to be present 
while he plaved, if he could avoid it. 

His nature combined a singular frankness, with 
a tendency to mistrust of others, which amounted 
at last to a positive disease. In his cheerful mo- 
nents, his spirits were high, not to say boisterous, 
and his conversation, when he unbent himself, 
while yet able to take a part in society, was ani- 
mated, forcible, and abounding in pleasantry and 
Ile has been accused of haughtiness to- 
wards his brother professors ; but this appears to 
have been often surmised when, in reality, his re- 
serve arose from the consciousness of the infirmity 
Which he tried to conceal. Of his generous deal- 
ings with many artists, we have sufficient instances, 
and some of a characteristic plainness, which 
thoroughly bespeak the nature of the man. When 
Moscheles wrote, at the close of a work undertaken 
at Beethoven’s request, and apparently in some 
anxiety as to its reception,—* Finis, with God’s 
:’—the master added the energetic comment, 


sarcasin. 


help! 
* Man, help thyself 1” 

He rose early, and began to compose as soon as 
During the morning, he would 
twice or thrice leave his writing for half an hour 


he was dressed, 


at a time, run into the open air, whatever the 


weather might be, and return with new ideas, 
which were immediately transeribed. In eating 
he was moderate and frugal, but most irrezular as 


to the hours of his meals :—his favourite drink 
| . . . 
Was pure water, and his habit in latter vears, of 


He was educated a Catholic, but was not pune- | 


tual in devout observances, although of the truly 


frequenting coffec-houses, which he generally chose 
where he was least likely to be disturbed or stared 
at, Was pursued for the sake of reading the news- 
papers only—in which he greatly delighted. Al- 
though a thorough sloven in his dress—( Frau 
Streicher found him at one time “ without either 


a coat or a shirt that were fit to wear,” and com- 


pelled him, greatly to his advantage, to reform his 
wardrobe )—he was a perfect Mussulman in the 


religious temper of his mind there can be no | frequency of his ablutions: and was continually 
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dabbling in water, in the midst of which process 
he often became absorbed by some sudden imagin- 


ation, and stood “in the barest negligé,” dripping | 


like a river-god, and utterly unconscious of his 


uncomfortable position—“ murmuring to himself, | 
and howling, for singing it could not be called,” as_ 


the ideas occurred to him. 


In worldly matters he was as helpless as a child ; | 


of the use of money he had no notion; and was 
thus not only at the mercy of those around hin, 
but wasted in a thriftless manner the sums he ob- 


tained. This kept him in constant embarrassments. | 


Although never rewarded for his compositions to 
half the extent they deserved, he would have been 
maintained by them in comfort but for the little 
care he bestowed on economy, lais liberality to his 
worthless relatives, and the robbery which they 
practised upon him, uncontrolled, but not unsus- 
pected. 
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In later years, as his means became more | 


scanty, and sickness pressed upon him, he grew so | 
too true) was “a bad woman ;” “ the son from 
that time he looked upon as his own ;” and devoted 
himself to the charge with a zeal and forgetfulness 


suspicious (not surely without some reason,) that 
he would not trust any one, so far as even to pay 
the most trifling account for him. 

He was fanciful and restless beyond all measure 
as to his choice of a dwelling ; perpetually chang- 
ing his quarters, and for the most whimsical rea- 


sons. [le had often to pay for three or four at a 


time,—one had too much, another too little sun; | 


in another the water was bad ; and we read of his 
giving up a country lodging that pleased him * be- 


cause the baron, his landlord, annoyed him by | 


bowing too obsequiously whenever they met.” 
His summer was always spent somewhere out of 
town; the fresh air seems to have been indispen- 
sable to his existence ; and most of his great com- 


positions were designed and fashioned during his | 


rambles abroad, either alone or incompany. Need 
we remind the musical reader of the Pastoral Syin- 
phony ; in which the fresh spirit of nature, and 
the life that breathes in woods, and breezes, and 
running waters, are embodied with an animation 
and beauty borrowed from their immediate presence ? 
Towards the close of his life his household arrange- 
ments became more and more uncomfortable and 
disordered, and in the sickness and mental distress 
of his latter years, he suffered all that can be ima- 
zined of trouble and neglect, in the solitary condi- 
tion of a bachelor, infirm, deaf, untended save by 
hirelings, and utterly ignorant of the simplest eco- 
homy of household comfort. The picture which 
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tions that beset him, he kept his purity unsullied, 
and was never accused of a base or mean action,— 
we shall in some measure have traced the outline 
of a character in which the elements of goodness 
and nobility, and the gifts of an exquisite genius, 
were mingled with many flaws and infirmities that 
may be lamented, but cannot deprive him of the 
strongest claims to love and admiration. And how 
few of those who have been endowed and afflicted 
like him, have left us so much to record with re- 
verence, and so little to conceal or extenuate! 
We must now hasten to the concluding period of 
his history. 

In the autumn of 1815, as we have already said, 
his brother Carl died, bequeathing to his care and 
guardianship a son about eight years old. Writ- 
ing to Ries of this event, he says,—** that he had 
expended on his deceased brother, while alive, more 
than 10,000 guilden to relieve his wants and make 
his existence easier ;” that his widow (which was 


of himself which deserved the best recompense, but 
only were rewarded with loss, anxiety, and the 
vilest ingratitude. His first step, as the boy was 
clever and promising, was to adopt him legally, 
in order to withdraw him from the evil influence of 
his mother; this she resisted, and a long and ex- 
pensive contest at law, most distressing to Beet- 
hoven, and in which he met with some mortifications 
that we cannot stay to relate, terminated in 1820 
in the full acknowledgment of his claim. From 
this time he took the nephew entirely to himself, 
became a housekeeper for his sake, watched over 
him like a father, provided him with the means of 
a liberal education ; and during its progress refus- 


ed more than one invitation to visit England, (where 


the Philharmonic Society offered him terms most 
tempting in his straitened circumstances, ) in order 
that he might not lose sight of the youth. As the 
latter grew older, various irregularities of conduct, 
and proofs of a passionate and unstable character, 
distressed his guardian ; but his indulgence was ex- 
treme,—he warned and forgave. In 1824, the 
youth was entered in the university, and Beethoven 


gave up his dwelling in the country in order to be 
near him,—at the cost of a severe illness from 


is given of his domestic care#and confusions would 


be almost farcical, were it not darkened by regret 
that such miserable vexations should have harrass- 
ed a mind deserving of tranquillity and freedom, 


| 


at the close of its marvellous and toilsome career. | 


If we add that, however vehement in his dis- 
likes, and almost capriciously irascible, he was 
equally quick to forgive, and to recall and atone 
for the utterances of his passionate moments ; that, 
inascene where sycophancy was the prevailing and 
profitable vice, he carried even to extremity the 
assertion of his rugged independence ; that the 
main-spring of his exertions was a fervent desire 
to dignify and advance his beloved art, and to ren- 
der himself, worthy of its highest inspirations; and 


which he only partially recovered. Soon, however, 
the nephew indulged as a student with more liberty, 
although he displayed extraordinary talents, be- 
came more unsteady and vicious in his courses,—a 
settled habit of falsehood, neglect of his studies, 


‘and a proneness to bad company, daily became 


more inveterate, and repeated misconduct at length 
caused his expulsion from the university. This 
disgrace to his name, this disappointment of his 
hopes, this ungrateful return for so much love and 


care, bowed the failing composer to the earth. But 


still he again sacrificed and forgave ; the nephew 
was placed in an institution for mercantile studies, 


as the learned professions were now closed to him. 


The affectionate and thoughtful admonitions which 


have been preserved in Beethoven's letters to his 


that throughout his career, amidst all the tempta- touching and elevated light,—as the kind counsel- 


nephew on this oceasion, display him in the most 
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lor, the indulgent father, and the grieved but still 
enduring benefactor. But these were in vain. A 
repetition of the same evil courses led to new em- 
barrassments, and to the prospect of a second dis- 
grace from his superiors ; to avoid which the 


His true friend, and patron, the Prince Lich- 
nowsky, had died in 1814. The musical society 


“which he had assembled around him, was trans- 


wretched youth attempted his own life, but unsuc- | 


cessfully ; and Beethoven had the misery of sceing 
his adopted son, in pursuance of the Austrian laws, 
imprisoned as a criminal, and, after a confinement 
of some duration, restored to his guardian, for one 
day only, before the fulfilment of the sentence 
banishing him from Vienna. By great exertions 
Beethoven succeeded in obtaining a commutation 
of this sentence, through Marshal Stutterheim, who 
consented to receive the youth into his corps as a 
cadet ; and, before joining his regiment, he re- 
mained ri a short time at Vienna, whither 
Beethoven, sick and worn down with affliction, 
had hastened from the country to receive him. 
This was in December 1626; and from this moment, 
the mortal illness which soon hurried him to the 
grave, and during which the most heartless neglect 
was exhibited by his nephew, seized upon him with 
painful and alarming symptoms. The cireum- 
stances, as related by Schindler, are too melancholy 
and remarkable to be passed over. 


“It was not until after some days that I learned his 
arrival, and the state of his health. I hastened to him ; 
and, amongst other circumstances of the most afflic ting 
nature, was informed that he had repeatedly, but in vain, 
sent to entreat the attendance of his two former physi- 
cians, Braunhofer and Staudenheim ; the first excused 
himself on the ground of the distance being too great ; 
and the other had often promised to come, but never 
appeared ; and, that in consequence, a doctor had been 
sent to attend him, how or by whom he knew not, who, 
of course, Was quite a stranger to him,and to his consti- 
tution. 


~which the court 
these was uncertain and scanty—except in repu- 


ferred, in a great measure, to the palace of the 
Russian ambassador Rasumowsky —to whom 
Beethoven dedicated some of his latest and most 
beautiful chamber compositions. The Congress of 
Vienna brought hither many distinguished ad- 
mirers of the artist ; and he received, on this ocea- 
sion, not only flattering testimonials ‘of regard, but 
also considerable pecuniary gains. This was the 
last epoch of his appearance in general society : a 
few vears later, and he had fallen, as it were, out 
of the knowledge of his townsmen, and was brood- 
ing over his many troubles in gloomy solitude. 
Ilis reputation was, however, daily becoming 
greater abroad: and he was besieged with com- 
missions for musical works: but his chief atten- 
tion was devoted to the composition of his great 
symphonies and masses, which were successively 
performed at concerts—of which the risk was un- 
dertaken by himself, in default of the patronage 
refused him. The gain from 


tation ; and the expense of his nephew’s education 
and of the long lawsuit, and repeated attacks of 


illness, kept him for ever in straitened circum- 


I afterwards heard, however, from the lips of |. 


the worthy doctor himself, (Professor Wawruch,) in what | 


manner he had been directed to the sick-bed of Beet- 
hoven. 


how utterly this man, so dear to his age and to posterity, 


It is too remarkable, and affords a striking proof | 
| however, 


was neglected, or rather betrayed aud destroyed, by his | 


nearest relatives, — owed so much to him. 


fessor informed me 
in one of the hotels, w ho had been brought to the hospi- 
tal sick, that Beethoven's nephew, while playing at bil- 


The pro- 


iat he had learned from the marker | 
| utmost tenderness, 


liards in the cafe get d: LVS bet ore, had reque sted him 


to go and seek a physician to attend his uncle, Wo was 
ill; and having been prevented by his own ill health 
from fulfilling the commission, the man begged Dr Waw- 
ruch to visit him, which was immediately done. He 
found Beethoven lying without any medical attendance. 


So that a marker in a billiard-room must fall sick, and 


be sent to an hospital, to give the great Beethoven the 
chance of obtaining medical help in his utmost need ! 


° . . . The nephew set out to join his regiment | 
before the end of December ; and, from that moment, it 


seemed as if Beethoven w as delivered from an evil 
genius, for he became again cheerful, and quite resigned 
to his misfortune, hoping and expecting a speedy recovery 
from the care of his physician. His attachment for his 
nephew was now changed into bitter animosity ; and 
yet, as the moment of his departure from this world drew 
near, his former feelings returned, and he les? this nephew 
his sole le pate é. 


Before we pass to the closing scene thus distress- 
ingly introduced, it will be necessary to resume 
hastily the outline of Beethoven's general history 
from the vear 1815, which has been suspended in 
order that the tale of his domestic troubles might 
not be interrupted. | 


stances, and compelled him to toil unremittingly. 
He had, in better days, invested a small fund, it 
is true ; but this he was loath to touch—regarding 
it as his last resource, in case of absolute helpless- 
ness—and as a deposit for his nephew. Offers 
were made to him to compose another opera; but 
le seemed unable to overcome the disgust caused 
hy the first failure of Fidelio—although, on a re- 
vival of this work, it had met with the applause 
it deserved, On one occasion of its representation 
in 1823, Beethoven, for the last time, was invited 
to conduct it in public. During the rehearsal, 
it became evident that his utter deafness 
rendered it impossible; and the directors of the 
theatre were compelled to convey to him, with the 
this painful intimation. ‘ He 
instantly left the orchestra. The melancholy 
which this mortification produced did not pass 


_away for the whole of that day; and at table he 


remained gloomily silent.” His deafness was now 
hecome so confirmed, that his friends were reduced 
to writing what they wished to convey to him. 
His grand mass, completed in 1823, was honoured 
by Louis XVITL, frofm Paris, with a gold medal, 
specially inscribed as the king’s present. In 1822 
he had been created an honorary member of the 
Society of Arts and Sciences in Stockholm: invi- 


tations to visit England, as we have already men- 


tioned, reached him about this period ; while, ; 
home, his consideration began to give place to A 
new passion for Rossini, who had taken Vienna, 
as it were, by storm. Beethoven felt this severely, 
but made no complaint; and continued to pursue 
his high designs with as much zeal as if they had 
been received at home with the ap plause that 
greeted them elsewhe re. 

(ne more event of his profe ‘ssional history must 
be recorded, for the sake of « displavi ing w hat mean- 
hess can exist in titled patrons. In 1824, a com- 
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. . | 
mission, to compose a set of violin quartetts, was | 


sent him by Prince Nicholas Galitzin, from Russia, 
couched in the most flattering terms. The work 
was undertaken, and pursued with the utmost 
care. To fulfil the commission, Beethoven laid 
aside some projected works of the highest class— 
amongst which was the composition of Goethe's 
Faust; and the quartetts were, at last, completed 
and despatched. The prince admired them—wrote 
for explanations of various passages, and at length 
declared himself perfectly informed, and satisfied. 
But the stipulated reward was in vain applied for ; 
and the composer remained a loser of his precious 
time and of the cost of the copyist’s labours, and 
of the expensive correspondence with this pattern 
of Russian ostentation and meanness, It is pro- 
per that such acts should be recorded, for the abid- 
ing disgrace of the offender; and the lovers of art 
will never forgive the author of a deceit which de- 
prived the world of compositions that no one after 
Beethoven might dare t> undertake. This was 
almost the last mortification which he was destined 
to experience ; for the last fruitless application 
to the prince was in December 1826, when 
sickness had rendered him necessitous and un- 
able to continue his labours, never afterwards re- 
sumed, 

Ile languished throughout the winter months 
with no improvement ; all his resources were ex- 
hausted, excepting the small investment already 
named; he was too proud to ask for aid at the 
hands of his neighbours, who had neglected him ; 
and yet his want of money was pressing. 
strait, he bethought him of the former offers of 
the London Philharmonic Society ; and addressed 
to them, through Moscheles, a request that they 
would fulfil the design of a concert for his benefit, 
promising to write a new symphony, in return for 
this favour, as soon as his state permitted it. The 
conduct of the English musicians, on this occasioa, 
was both liberal and delicate. They at once res 
quested his acceptance of £100, offering to send 
more, if required ; with expressions which bespoke 
their respect and sympathy for the great com- 
poser.” The reply arrived in time only to soothe 
the last moments of Beethoven, who was now 
rapidly sinking. On the 18th of March, 1827, he 


dictated an acknowledement, literally from his | 
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The dropsical symptoms resisted all 
and he encountered the 


deathbed. 
attempts to relieve him ; 


approach of death with cheerful and religious com- 


posure. After deliberately making his will, he 
received the sacraments of the Church on the 24th. 
On the same day the last struggle, which was ter- 
rible and obstinate, began; nor was he finally 
released until the 26th of March, when he expired 
amidst the tumult of an unusually fierce storm, 
which was rolling over the town as his troubled 
spirit departed—a close not inaptly resembling 
his destiny in life. A stranger, or at least a mere 
acquaintance from Gratz, who had hastened to 
Visit Beethoven before he died, was the only person 
present in his last moments ;_ his friends Von Breun- 
ing and Schindler, who had been in attendance dur- 
ing his sickness, having left the house on some 
Inission concerning the arrangements for hisfuneral. 
When they returned, his troubles were at an end! 
Surely it is no exaggeration to say, that there is a 
deep tragedy exhibited in this solitary death scene : 
untended by kindred, unwept by household love, 
and darkened by ingratitude and neglect: the 


‘miserable farewell which the world afforded to one 


In this | 


of its noblest ornaments, more cold and blank than 
it gives to many whose career has only been 
marked by mischief and disgrace ! 

Beethoven died at the age of fifty-six years and 
three months : and now rests in the burial-ground 
of the village of Wahring, at a short distance from 
Vienna, in the Alster district of the suburbs. The 
funeral ceremony was attended by more than 
twenty thousand persons ; and in the respect paid 
to his remains, the citizens of Vienna testified a 
regret that was general throughout Europe. With 
him the list of great German composers was closed 
—nor is it likely that any successor to his place 


will appear in our day. 


The 'ength to which the present notice has run, 
forbids any iurther attempt to complete, by gene- 
ral observations, the picture of which the scattered 
traits only have been hitherto exhibited. We 
must, therefore, reluctantly conclude, yet not with- 
out hope that the imperfect sketch will be sufh- 
cient to interest all those who are capable of rever- 


-ence for the memory of genius, and of sympathy 


* Some German writers have complained of the ver- | 


sion current respecting this gift; the facts, however, are 
as above stated. They say that Beethoven did not want 
alms, or, had he needed them, his own countrymen 
would have been proud to afford them. It is, neverthe- 
less, true, that although not penniless, he was in imme- 


for the afilictions which are too often its portion 
on this earth. V. 


diate difficulties; and, with the fear of long sickness 
before him, rather turned for help to foreigners, who 
had already evinced their respect for him, than to those 
by whom he felt himself unduly neglected. They ean- 
not deprive England of the just credit of this becoming 
act, which Beethoven fully appreciated. 





SONNET. 


seHOLD! the Sun, above yon rugged steep, 
Bursts in its first red glory, like a bride 
Leaving the pillow of her restless sleep 
All bathed in blushes, in the wedded pride 
Of bashfulness and beauty! Soft the air 
( omes breathing through these laurels, loath to wake 
The ripples of the sleepy rill, or scare 









The innocent doves, that infant cooings make 
To hail the hirth of day. Should sullen wo 
At such a time sit on the selfish breast, 


| While Nature spreads o'er earth a loveful glow 


To image and fortell the glorious rest 
Of arren-tire! Oh, for that scene in vain 

I pine! 1 would | were a thoughtless boy again ! 
Cacpen Camppect, 
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(Continued from our October No.) 


CHAPTER XV. 

Ir was the opinion of Mr James Winkin—the 
respectable head-waiter of the Crown and Mitre, 
the principal inn in a certain ancient cathedral 
city on the great north road—that “ the house” had 
not been so crowded since the irruption of the 
Highlanders in 1745, as during the passing season, 
and on the particular night the duties of which were 
awfully congregating before him. The memory of 
Joe Crabbe, the dowager-dowager Boots,—who still 
crept about the stable-yard, getting a bone from 


‘tion to the manager, for the information of self and 


the scullion, or picking up a penny for pitching a_ 


chance carpet-bag on the top of the night heavy- 


coach, while the present incumbent snatched his 


fitful repose,—had no parallel to this season. It 
was Joe’s firm belief, that the world was going 
topsy-turvy, and old Jobson, the landlord, making 
a rapid fortune out of its madness. Not at the 
assizes, not at the convocation of the clergy, not 


even in that famous and well-remembered race- | 


week, when the great match came off between 
Bobadil and the Bishop, had any thing ever before 


been known to equal every day and week of that _ 


season,—when company absolutely overflowed, and 
travellers, bent on endless quests, crossed, recrossed, 
and jostled each other; knocked-up the waiters, 


half-killed Boots, and fairly murdered five pairs of | 
| the invitation with which the rising spirits of this 


Jobson’s post-horses. Newly coupled doves were 
returning from Gretna, languidly and at leisure, 
secretly disappointed that there had been no hotter 


pursuit ; Scotch M. P.’s were going down to keep | 


their constituents in good-humour ; and jovial 
sportsmen, bursting away from courts, counters, 


clubs, and counting-houses, with the glee of school- | 


boys at a breaking-up, were thus far advanced on 
their annual progress towards the enjoyment of 
that saturnalia of fagged, worried, and bored gen- 
tlemen,—grouse-shooting on the Scottish moors. 
“Commercial gentlemen” were, as usual, in full 


' 


friends, all warm patrons of the theatre, who Mr 
Henry Adolphus really was, that functionary was 
not prepared either to affirm or todeny, directly, that 
Fitzwagram was not Charles Kean ; though he 
fancied the other conjecture of Mr Greenthwaite 
as provable ; and that Fitzwagram was quite as 
likely to be a young man of family and fashion, 
an amateur, whom fondness for the stage had led 
to assume an a/ias and the character which he 
sustained with such éc/at. 

“It must be so, sir. Why he knows every 
thing and every body. The palace, the cabinet, the 
greenroom, the clubs, the hells, the turf, the ring ; 
—the three great worlds, of fashion, literature, and 
politics, are alike familiar to Fitzwagram,” said Mr 
Greenthwaite,—* a wonderful fellow, sir!” 

“A wonderful fellow!” returned the manager, 
slightly elevating his eyebrows. “ I only wish I 
could fix him for the circuit.” 

* Don’t look for it ;—a clear case of escapade, 
though / have fixed him. Our Shakspeare Club 
are to have the honour to entertain Fitzwagram 


to-night to a farewell supper... . Fought shy ; 


| 
| 
| 
} 
; 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
! 


activity, in their periodical transit from Glasgow | 


to Manchester, and rice versa ; and there was a 
handsome sprinkling of Liverpool Lakers, of both 
sexes and all denominations of Christians, pushing 
on for a glimpse of “ Abbotsford,” and, subordi- 
nate to that rampant lion, * Scotland” and the 
“ Highland Jocks.” All this was only in the 
ordinary course of events ; and several extraordin- 
aries were impending on Jem Winkin :—the yeo- 
manry dinner annual, and the bachelors’ ball quin- 
quennial, 


Besides this, the plavers were in the | 


town; and though the saints had made considerable 


head on the sinners, since their last periodical visit, 
a * bumper house” was confidently expected for the 


Benefit of Mr Henry Adolphus Fitzwagram, who, | 
am told, such a lecture on Phrenology! All the 


though new on the Northern Circuit, had emerged 
at once, by the mere force of his transcendent and 


versatile talents, a star of the first magnitude! | 
When young Mr Greenthwaite the draper, son of | 


old Greenthwaite the Quaker, summoned courage 
to go behind the scenes, and directly put the ques- 


but I nailed him, on condition—you must not be 
affronted—that we were to be rigidly exclusive. 
Fitzwagram said, when pressed, ‘ I cannot decline 


venerable city,—the juvenile patrons of literature 
and the drama, of whom you, sir, are the envoy,— 
have honoured me; but I must make a distine- 
tion:—no salary-payver, no man of properties, for 
the private society in which JZ unbend!’ 

Gad! he’s a high fellow; but we don’t think 
he can be Waterford after all :—he is too accom- 
plished, too clever for that idea... . Can he be 
a Berkeley or a Lennox, think ve? But you are 
not atfronted by Fitzwagram compelling us to ex- 
clude you?” 

* Not a whit,” replied the manager, “ we poor 
strolling managers must not take amiss the airs 
of the stars. I am but too proud, Mr Green- 
thwaite, when I have the good fortune to engage an 
actor whose abilities come up to the ideas of my 
generous patrons in this venerable city and vicinage. 
Besides, [ believe Mr Henry Adolphus Fitzwagram 
will indubitably open and unbend much more 
graciously when freed of the restraint of my 
society.” ; 

* You are to be congratulated on your good for- 
tune, sir: a decided hit.—A universal genius ; and 
such accomplishments! fencing, dancing, singing, 
the piano,—faree, tragedy, comedy,all seem to come 
alike to Fitzwagram. And at Penrith he gave, I 


Quakers attended,—sly way of seeing and hearing 


Fitzwagram, ech? But come now; there’s a good 
man! who really is he? I shall be silent as the 
grave,—only one’s private satisfaction”’ The 
manager smiled significantly, shook his head 
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mysteriously, and replied, “ How can I, sir, tell | the excessive over-crowding, Hannah had still a 


what I have no right to know, whatever my pri- 
vate suspicions may be? But of this much I am 
convinced, Fitzwagram’s name will be yet heard of 
in histrionic, or else in some other annals.” 

“| thought so,” returned the gratified young 
draper. 

The town was furiously divided on the respec- 
tive merits of Mr Fitzwagram and Mr Edward 
Belville, the old favourite of the circuit, who had, 
for seven years, done tragedy and genteel comedy 
to every body’s content, until had appeared the 
transcendent genius, the star, who shone more 
brilliantly off than on the boards, as those, like the 
fortunate draper, admitted to his private society 
afirmed. Greenthwaite was the furious leader 
of the Fitzwagramites; and was that night to 
preside at the supper, which he was to do the 
choice spirits of the town the honour of accepting, 
provided it was very, very select,—no one present 
save those he named and approved. 

As Greenthwaite stood at the door of the 
Crown and Mitre, farther unfolding his ideas to 
Jem Winkin, as to the arrangements for the 
party, the proper distribution of the wax-lights 
ordered—for he had heard Fitzwagram pronounce 
gas-lamps “ intensely culgar’—and the icing of the 
champaigne, and the lobster salad—a handsome 
equipage from the south drew up, to add to the 
crowding and confusion of the caravansary ; and a 
handsome young man, with an air of distinction, 
not lost on the experienced Jem, assisted a fair 
slight girl to alight, with care and tenderness 
which at once told their history. Not for Gretna; 
for there was no haste nor perturbation as the lady 
was conducted in; Jem, meanwhile, leaving Mr 
Greenthwaite on the steps, and leading the way to his 
best parlour, in honour of the handsome couple and 
his own honeymoon ideas. A rapid glance at trunks, 
hat-boxes, and umbrellas, revealed nothing as to 
the name and condition of the new arrivals ; and 
tv interrogate either the postilion or footman 
required some little time and address: so Jem, in 
virtue of his unerring instinct, as a waiter of 
fifteen vears’ standing, while he summoned the 
principal chambermaid, whispered—* Honeymoon 
jaunt—no doubt of it—lovely young creature ; 
you may give ’em one of your best chambers, 
Missus Hannah—pay handsomely at such times.” 

The sovereign princess of comfortable repose 
in the Crown and Mitre, under which hundreds 
of her majesty’s fatigued subjects nightly disposed 
their wearied frames—the sole empress of sheets, 
towels, and wash-hand basins, was equally experi- 
enced, and less enthusiastic than Jem Winkin ; 
and not to be as easily done out of a “ best cham- 
her,” as he had out of his best parlour, without 
any thing like due cause shown. 

_ “Own carriage 7” inquired she coolly. 

' “"Es—handsome landaulette—Long-acre built— 
stylish turn out: servants, harness, and every 
thing.” 

“ Post-horses ?” continued Miss Hannah. 

* Own cattle—pair well-matched beautiful bays 
—blood to the ear-point.” ; 


This was so far satisfactory ; yet, in spite of 














few secondary chambers to let for the night; and 
she continued— 

* Lady’s maid ?” 

“Not a bit of one.” 

“Humph! No. 159 may do, Roots!—the lug- 
gage to 159,” cried the lady of the keys. The 
want of a lady’s maid having lowered her ideas 
of the guests several degrees, and mentally exalted 
their sleeping apartment two stories. 

“No, it won't; won't, I tell ye ;” said Jem. 
“They're the right sort: that’s their servant 
coming along the passage. ... . Letters—the 
Post-office—right opposite Sir... . but Tom 
will Fly, Tom! letters—Charles Herbert, 
Esquire—Mrs Charles Herbert—Boo--oots !” 

Boots did not fly : but he went at his own time ; 
and found letters—a whole half-dozen of them— 
addressed, as if by men of business, simply to 
Charles Herbert, Esquire ; and one, in a lady's hand, 
to Mrs Charles Herbert, Post-office, &c., &c. Jem 
—in taking a passing look of the envelopes, before 
carrying them to the gentleman—was somewhat 
disappointed to find neither * Honourable,” nor 
any patrimonial title ;—not even the impress of a 
coronet, on any one seal; yet he persisted in his 
original belief, that the new-arrivals were “ of the 
right sort”—and on their marriage tour ; though 
he afterwards learned, from the servant, that that 
happy event had taken place some months since, 
The young people had been rambling about in 
Wales, in Derbyshire, and last, at the Westmore- 
land Lakes; and they expected to be here joined 
by the gentleman’s mother, on their way to Scot- 
land. The servant went to eat his dinner, while 
the luggage still lay about waiting the fiat of the 
landlady, to whom James appealed. Boots was 
often distracted by a divided allegiance to the rival 
potentates of the bar; though he generally obeyed 
the sovereign de facto—which, at present, seemed 
James—*“ the master” being away at Neweastle to 
purchase horses. James was an old and faithful 
servant of the establishment, who had perseveringly 
fought his way from ostler’s aide, through all 
vradations of public service, until he had reached 
his present responsible office. His word went far. 
Although, in general, a very obliging person, and 
bound to universal civility by the threefold ties of 
natural disposition—the hope of immediate re- 
ward—and the expectation that old Jobson—rich, 
and gouty—would retire, some time soon, and 
leave him the goodwill—he had never been amica- 
ble with the head chambermaid—a late importa- 
tion from the Bath Road—who now, tossing her 
head, repeated— 

“A plain Mister, and no lady’s maid! I say, 
159: if I am to be interfered with in this way 
—<lictated to in my own department—the sooner, 
ina’am, you look out for my successor in offiee . , 
..... ” said the indignant lady of the bed- 
chamber. 

“The gentleman’s mother is expected in her 
own carriage to-night,” said James. “ They may 
stop some days with us, if made eumfutable. She 
is a widow lady of large jointure, with a handsome 
house at the West End; and keeps” (her erown- 
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young lady is a niece of the Earl of Tarbert, and 
has a great fortin’.” 

“ Where are they last from, James?” inquired 
‘the portly landlady, as if his report were to settle 
the dispute ; “from Lowther Castle, or Brougham 
Hall, or any where?” 

“This morning from Keswick, ma’am—lunched 
at Penrith—a handsome supper ordered, to be in 
readiness when the other lady’s carriage arrives.” 

The landlady, to whom Keswick was “ no- 
where,” was not quick in her response; and her 
jealous aides hung each on the lips which de- 
cided victory. 

“I think they know the Bishop, and are perhaps 
to visit at Netherby,” said James hesitatingly ; and 
he muttered in an under voice, as if in atonement 
to his conscience, “ At least the gentleman spoke of 
a bishop, and the lady inquired about the * Netherby 
clan.” 


“ The Bishop, James!” cried his mistress, “send | 


cook to me....... Your best spare chamber 


directly, Mrs Hannah; game, blackcock—fresh— 


I mean fresh dressed—pattics—apricot tartlets— 
jellies—stay—my own keys!” and the landlady, 
moving in quick time, repaired to those extra- 
extra stores preserved in her own sacred keeping 
places, for grand and rare occasions, repeating 
“The bishop!” while the chamber-maid, darting 
glances of detection of a lie and fiery indignation at 
her triumphant foe, also moved off to obey. 

The supper ordered was hastened by the gentle- 
man, with the addition of mulled wine and. bis- 
cuits; for the young lady, on reading her letter, 


found that the expected friend, who was crossing | 


the country from York, had been detained by an 
accident to her carriage, of no alarming nature to 
herself, but which would delay her for a day, till 
it could be repaired. 


Meanwhile, the waiter having donned a white | 
neck-cloth, brushed out his whiskers, and, accord- | 


ing to the modern practice of fashionable English 
gentlemen before entering a room, combed out his 


hair with his fingers, in honour of the lady within | 


and his own charms, assisted Mr Ierbert’s ser- 
vant to lay the cloth ; placing himself at supper, 
directly behind that ventleman’s chair, and, conse- 


quently, opposite the imagined bride, in virtue of | 


the ancient privilege which permits a cat to look 
at the king. 
snuffing the four wax lights, set in the best silver 
branches, and placing the decanters in parallelo- 
grams, James, looking at the lady, and respect- 


fully addressing the gentleman, took the liberty to | 


hope that “the lady would not be disturbed nor 
annoyed by the party assembling in the twin-par- 


lour—all highly respectable young gentlemen of _ 
the town, who were that night to give a farewell 


supper to Mr Fitzwagram, the famous play-actor, 
who was a-going to America.” 

“T see there are only sliding-doors between us,” 
said Mr Herbert, 

“ Yes, sir; sliding oak-pannels—our large dining- 
room when we have the county gentry at the races, 
or their honours, the judges.” 

* And a very commodious and handsome one,” 


Before quitting the room, but after | 


ing glory) “a full establishment of servants.” The | replied Herbert, thinking more of the langour 


visible in the beautiful face on which he tenderly 
gazed, than of the splendid and convenient dining 
accommodations of the Crown and Mitre. 

_ © There will be catches, and glees, and toasts, and 
speeches, sir; and all that sort o’ thing—Beg 
pardon, sir—for the freedom, sir—by the young 
ventleman ; and, if it would be any amusement, 

sir, to the lady, sir:—beg pardon! When we have 
such parties, ladies are often spectators, sir,—just 
here, sir, where the pannel fits into the map of 
Yorkshire, sir—the Miss Lowthers, sir, and Lady 
Brampton, sir, and the Honourable Missus Faskar- 
lie—I’ve seen ’em all having a peep!” 

* Thank you,” said Herbert. “If the lady should 
-not be curious, perhaps I may. ... . if the com- 
pany are not private /” 

© QO Lord, sir!—most happy, I am sure, if you'd 
do’em the honour to drink a glass of wine with 
them, when Fitzwagram gives ’ein a benefit. It’s 
quite a thing, sir, in this town to-night.—Ten thou- 
-sand pardons, sir !—But | know, gentlemen travel- 
‘ling like to see what is a-going on, sir. .... The 
| negus is just a-coming, sir,—Missus Jobson mixing 
‘it herself.” 

* Thank you,” said Herbert, as both attendants 
retired,—Mr Herbert’s man utterly horrified at the 
assurance of the waiter, which he charitably at- 
tributed to vulgar north-country breeding. 

The young strangers, who had caused such ecom- 
motion in the house, were glad to find themselves 
alone. 

* You are not well, Violet ;—cither you are cold, 
or vou have taken cold,” said Herbert, now lead- 
ing his wife to the sofa, which he had drawn close 
to the fire he had ordered. “ This rambling and 
boating have been too much for you. .... My 
mother will scold me for not taking better care of 
| you, dearest one,—and I deserve it.” 

* T wish she were here to do so,” replied Violet, 
ina languid tone, yet with eyes brightly smiling 
her grateful thanks. ‘ Then, you are tired of me 
already ;—in one little three months, Violet, long- 
ing for a third in our social parties.” 

* Don’t fancy T shall incur our mother’s censure 
of spoiling you longer, Charles,” said Violet, laugh- 
ing. “A little wholesome contradiction, called the 
assertion of independent judgment, will now be a 
pleasant variety fer us both.” 

“Saucy rebel against legitimate authority ! 
Don’t you deserve to be well punished for this?” 
And the gay young husband proceeded to inflict 
the gentle punishment which, hitherto, had not 
been very violently resented. 
| “Herbert ! dearest Charles! don’t, pray—let me 
alone. I am so frightened, nay, I shall be afiront- 
ed with you.” 

* Don’t what, little fool?” said Herbert, laugh- 
ing. “Are vou offended 7” 

_ “Gentlemen coming into the next room... . 

Only an oak board !—and, I am sure there are 

voices there that I know, too. Hark!” 

* Nonsense !—So it is not kissing, but being 
| caught, vou fear’?—Fie, Violet! Yet, the dews of 
heaven never fell softer on the rose-buds, Let uv 
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kiss and be friends, however! 
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“ Dear Charles, are you quite well?” cried his 
wife, who almost feared the champagne had taken 
speedy, if evanescent, effect on his brain. 

“ Perfectly well. But what is the matter?” 
And now indeed the alarmed Herbert had a deli- 
cate duty to perform, in kissing away the fast 
gathering tears. “ Violet, my own love, have my 
spirits been too boisterous for you ; you are surely 
ill,—nervous? I wish you would go to bed before 
the noise begin. I wish my mother were here 
to nurse you.” 

“ [ believe I am nervous; . .. but I like no 
nurse half so well as yourself, Charles.” And the 
flattering preference was repaid by a repetition of 


the original offence, not this time resented, though | 


more gentlemen might be overheard coming into 
“ the twin-parlour.” 

“ Not my mother ?” 

No, indeed.” 

“ How proud you make me ;—not old Marion?” 

“ Nay, you love to tease.” 

“Then you do prefer her nursing to mine ?” 

“Ohno, no... . What a fool you make of me. 
... But, Charles, there is one thing... ” 

“Well, love? But tell me, and never mind 
those gorgon-Gryphon letters, which seem basilisks 
to you.” 

‘ When our mother comes to-morrow, Charles 


”? 


“ What then, love? Why hesitate, why blush?’ | 


“ We must be sage, you know,—not giddy and 
indiscreet ; remember we are old married people, 
now almost three months, and these raptures .. .” 

* Almost three! fled like a bright short day. ... 
And ‘ these raptures,’ must they give place to lec- 
tures? and is this your first attempt in that line? 
Must I then try to seem to love you less?” 

* [ won’t humour you by chiding. And there, 
I declare, is the man with his negus already.” And 
Violet, like a guilty thing, started from her hus- 
band’s clasping arm, and planted herself demurely, 
leaning on the mantel-piece, on the other side of 
the fire. The waiter,—it was not Jem Winkin,— 
quietly placed the rummer on the table, and went 
away. “Sit down, pray Mrs Charles, opposite me, 
to a quiet conjugal téte-d-téte. But first pledge me 
in this hot spicy liquor, to the waning of our honey- 
moon, since you warn me that it disappears to- 
night, with my mother’s appearance.” 

* And another long era of happiness begins,” 

“So I fervently hope and believe ; and not less 
bright, dear love.” 

“ Not less sweet and serene ; the sober certainty 
- + + But do keep your own side of the house, pray, 
or I shall certainly run away,—and, to spoil my 
(uotation—fie! . . . And the gentlemen in the 
next room! There!” 

“ Hang the gentlemen in the next room!” said 
Herbert, laughing. “ But you must sit down, and 
any where you please, at least till you have sipped 
your hegus, my mother’s old-fashioned remedy for 
chills taken on the water; or, Violet,” and he 
looked earnestly in her eyes, “ has your cold not 
come by post?” 

There was some reason for the question, as, ever 


and anon, her eyes wandered, and pensively fixed 
+O, LAAAV <<} UL. Vill, 





49 
upon the unopened letters strewed upon the table, 
while her thoughts involuntarily glanced back to 
‘the last bright and fleeting period of her young 
life, and forward into a future, which already 
‘looked troubled and dark. 
* Not for us,” was her secret reflection, as she 
recalled the contents of Mrs Herbert’s late confi- 
dential letters to herself,—* but for Aer, born and 
nursed in the bosom of affluence and refinement, 
to whom luxury has become absolute necessity :— 
loving, united, together we can brave any for- 
tune, and extract purest happiness, dearest plea- 
sure, from our affections, and the exercise of our 
faculties. But for her!” 

In this depressed mood, arising from a cause 
which she was not yet permitted to reveal to her 
| husband, Violet now allowed herself to regret every 
| thing, save only her marriage. That alone, the 

source of her pride and happiness, was never to be 
| repented by her; and Heaven avert that another 
| might ever repent! As she mused, Herbert, hav- 
: 
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ing silently watched her for some minutes, ap- 
proached, and, unchidden, sate down and drew her 
towards him, kindly trying to cheer her depressed 
spirits, which he now again affected to impute to 
fatigue, as his former hint had disturbed her. 

* Can I leave you alone to vex yourself reading 
over all those ugly letters—Gryphon’s, and that 
one from Lord Tarbert’s agent, and that from 
Mr Cryppes’ solicitor. What a dowry of trouble 
| and vexation I have brought you, Charles.” 

* Hush, Violet, lest I be angry with you. I 
must begin to try if I can chide, if you will be 
| unjust to yourself—unkind to us both. I am 
| going to smoke a cigar; and—Hark, the bonny 
| Christ-church bells! * The gentlemen in the next 
| room’ do reasonable justice to what the Cryppeses 
| did so masterly, you remember.” 
| Violet could not attend to the singing. She was 
| wrapped in her own agitating thoughts; and, 
| pressing the hand that fondly clasped hers, she at 
length found utterance :— 

“© Do you remember one lovely evening, Charles, 
long, long since now, in Mrs Herbert’s garden- 
alcove, in Regent’s Park, that we were alone, 
talking of our marriage, and that I tried to talk 
prudence. It was but talk, I fear.” 

“ And I, perhaps, was singing, or rather feeling 
what I durst not say— 





* Ah, wha could prudence think upon, 
And sic a lassie by him ”’ 


“ But you were so often talking of prudence and 
delay, and I was so unwilling to listen, that I can- 
not precisely remember ;—and, ah! these evenings 
they were all so lovely !” 

* This was one in particular,” faltered Violet, 
looking fondly in his eyes; “ when you said 


i ” 
' . + . . 


| ™ Oh, tell me what, then 

_nestly. 

| “It was—‘I could live upon your breath !’” 

_ Herbert’s face brightened. He well remembered 
the moment when he had first inhaled rapturous 
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urged he more ear- 


ima from the sweet breath on which he hung. 


“ Yes, dearest, 1 well remember—and I am not 
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was it not a love-inspirc d sentiment ? 
What were life te 


ashamed ; 
I feel its power now. 
you * 

“ But, Charles . . 
the lady. 

“ But nothing, Violet, . . . 
yours: If, and disturb our new-born bilss—tor is 
not this but the birth-day of an cternal | 
ness ?—with doubts and fears, for which there 
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mony ; and though her fortune was tied up, and 
for ever disposed away from the family, a circuin- 
stance of which she now thought with bitter self- 
reproach, her income was ample ; and her gene- 
rosity as boundless as her affection for both 
Thus she now named them ; and in 
her conduct, and even in her heart, she made no 
distinction between her son, and that sister- 

h nning in the place of a hundred 
juaintances, had dignified her 
enjoyment of life, by 
whom her faith was 


her cliildren.” 
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the death of Mrs Herbert, it should accrue 
But this was a distant view, and she had 
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in England. Their affectionate, anxious mother 
was must reluctant to disturb the joy of the 
young pair; and, though she was at last obliged 
to forward letters of business to her son, Care could 
not long survive in the bright presence of Rapture, 
even had Charles been of a disposition to cherish 
the churlish guest. 

Yet Herbert’s communications with his solicitor, 
MrGryphon, gradually became direct and frequent ; 
and so much was involved in the issue of one of 
the suits—for he could not speak of the prosecution 
of Cryppes, without ridicule and contempt—that 
it was not possible to banish it wholly from his 
thoughts. If the lawyers of the earl—for that 
noble person constantly disclaimed all share in the 
affair himself—were able to set aside the claims of 
Violet, the young couple, left entirely dependent 
on Mrs Herbert, or nearly so, might, in case of 
her death, be involved in serious distress, which 
Herbert felt it was wise and manly to look at 
once in the face, and to provide against ;—and this 
was to be his first duty immediately on returning to | 
town. Had he been aware of the apprehensions | 
entertained by his mother, and her East India | 
friends, for the solvency of a great house in Cal- | 
cutta, in which the bulk of her fortune was | 
placed—and which she had confided to Violet— | 
he could better have appreciated those feelings of | 
extreme uneasiness which his wife,as bidden by their | 
mother, hid in her heart, though she could not 
believe that concealment was either well-judged or | 
justifiable. And, now that her husband had pro- 
inised to keep no painful secrets from her, she re- 
solved to solicit Mrs Herbert to allow her to treat 
him with the same candour and confidence. 





| 
CHAPTER XVI. 

In the meantime, Herbert having attended his | 
wife through the long and labyrinthine passages 
and stairs of the Crown and Mitre,—with tender- 
ness and gallantry which excited the lively admi- 
ration of all the peeping chamber-maids, and 
convinced the skipping young waiters that the 
“handsome couple” in No, 16, could not have been 
married above a week at the most,—returned to his 
cigar and the newspaper, to spend the permitted 
quarter of an hour. But several hours elapsed 
hefore he joined his sleepless and anxious partner, | 
who, but for very shame, would long before have | 
risen and alarmed the house, or have gone herself 
in search of him. It is now our purpose to ac- 
count for Herbert’s long absence, and that first 
transgression against domestic rule, to which there | 
had been some temptation. 

While Herbert smoked, mused, and scanned the | 
London newspapers, he, at the saine time, drank 
in the mellifluous sounds of the amateur glee- 
‘ingers on the other side of the oaken pannels ; and 
learned, from the grumbling tones of some of the | 
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to night—and super-admirable! though tragedy is 
his forte’ —said Greenthwaite the chairman, 
anxious to preserve good humour. “ But here he 
comes : quick —Glorious Apollo! strike up ‘i 

It was a false, if flattering, alarm; and Green- 
thwaite’s neighbour, Mr Sturt the ironmonger, a 


middle-aged citiz¢n—a candidate for the dignity of 


alderman, and, of late, more of a politician than a 
dilettante—though he had seen the day—now 
growled exceedingly. He had come out rather 
against his will, and, moreover, had dined at one 
o'clock. 

“Draw Fitzwagram out in the political line, 
Greenthwaite,” said Mr Copper the voung watch- 
maker, and vice-chairman. “The fellow, sir’— 
addressing Sturt—* is up to every thing, and every 
body, in London—man, woman, and baby. That 
row, and pulling of caps, between the queen "— 
but here the discourse minch ing treason, died away 
into an unintelligible whisper; though Herbert 
was left to conclude that the other belligerent was 
the queen-dowager. ** Fact, sir,” continued Mr 
Copper, as the ironmonger growled unbelief, 
* Women, as Fitzwagram remarked at the time, 
are pretty much the same every where, when they 
eet hold of each other's caps, and into a real pas- 
sion—palace or fish-stall ‘all one.’ ” 

The positionof Herbert, with hiscigarin hismouth, 
and his legs tilted, Anglo-American fashion, on 
each side of the stove, was too luxurious to permit 
curiosity to get the better of laziness ; so he was 
contented with what he could learn of palace anec- 
dote without moving nearer, ‘“ No must 
cross-question him,’ continued Copper, “or he 


one 


+e 


| bolts at once—a high, fractious chap; it must all 


come of his own side.” 

*Humph!” said the ironmonger, speaking in 
the natural language, or, perhaps, in that of a 
people in the interior of Africa, named the Sow- 
Sow nation. “Sits up all night, and lies a-bed all 
day ; no one ever vet saw the face o’ un on the 
pavement in sun-loight: a queer customer—squints 
like dinkins.”’ 

“A common habit of men of genius,” said 
Greenthwaite, “to ‘consume the midnight oil.’ 
And that cast of the eves—what effect it gives te 
his Shylock! Then the expression of Fitzwag- 
rain’s face is so decidedly intellectual! What are 
mere physical advantages ?” 

“Ay, ay,” grumbled the ironmonger drily, and 
ineasuring, with the tail of his sly eye, the sixty- 
five-inches length of his friend— 

* Remember, sir, Garrick was a dwarf; and 
the husky voice and stunted figure of Kean,” 

* That creater had an eye in its head like a 
toa-ad,” said the ironmong’r, excited by the remem- 
brance of his own play-going days—* There was 


real stuff in yon little body.” 


Passing whiffs of the savoury cookery, for whieh 


party, that they were still without the effulgence | the Crown and Mitre was renowned, at least within 
of the star of the night, and the more substantial | its own precincts, now ascended the stairs, and 


comforts of supper; which was now becoming a 
matter of some interest, as early dinners were the 
old-fashioned, frugal habit of the town 


_whetted the impatience of thecompany. MrGreenth- 
waite, on the principle by which a skilful manager 
| propitiates the impatient and angry gods, called for 


f ‘Fitzwagram has to wash the paint from his | more music ; for the abbey clock struck ten, and the 
ace, and throw off hig stage-clothes, Don Felix | ironmonger, rising in wrath, threw a crown on the 
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table, as his share of the bill, and swore he’d “ be 
danged if he’d wait another minute for face of man.” 
Greenthwaite and Copper interposed between him 
and the door, and ere the “ Chough and Crow” had 
fairly taken wing, “Glorious Apollo” once more 
struck up, and loud and long-continued plaudits an- 
nounced to Herbert the arrival of the illustrious guest. 
The bustle of the waiters, and the clanking of dishes 
drowned the explanations and apologies, save that 
Mr Fitzwagram had found London despatches at 
his lodgings which he was obliged to answer in 
course of post.“ And, gentleman,” he continued, 
in a hollow theatrical whisper, “ you may look 
out for news !” 

“By the gods of the Greeks!” ejaculated the 
solitary smoker, rising half laughing, “ but I sus- 


pected as much! Jack’s alive! Here is news 


for Violet and Marion!” and he advanced to the, 


partition. 

“ News!” respectfully re-echoed Greenthwaite, | 
who was now installedin the chair, Mr John Quintin 
Cryppes, alias Henry Adolphus Fitzwagram, on his | 
right hand, the ironmonger on his left, and a large 
turkey smoking before him.—* What have we got 
here?” said Jack, clapping his glass to his eye, 
and looking round—* Turkey, goose, and bustard!”’ 
And Mr Copper the Vice, who at once apprehended 
the joke, was convulsed with laughter, as he ex- 
plained to his neighbours who was goose and who 
was bustard,. 

- Foreign or domestic, sir, 
monger, who had more self-assurance than the 
younger men, probably from his late experience of 
great ones in the town-council and in electioneer- 


” inquired the iron- 


ing matters. 

* Foreign and domestic,” was the pithy and em- 
phatic reply, which produced quite a sensation, 
However, supper was to be despatched, and Fitz- 
wagram did ample honour to the entertainment ; 
praised the cookery as wonderful for the provinces, 
and sent his compliments to Mrs Jobson and her 
cook. Greenthwaite was too evidently absorbed in 
the honourable but onerous duties which awaited 
him to attend to mere trencher-filling, in which the 
ironmonger officiated ; and at length King, Queen, 
Duchess of Kent, Queen Adelaide, Duke of Sussex, 
Army, Navy, and “all the rest of the royal 
family,” having been rapidly swallowed, Mr Green- 
thwaite rose, bumper in hand, to propose the toast of 
the night ;and Mr Fitzwagram modestly veiled his 
face with his hand, allowing himself merely a vista, 
between the third and fourth finger, through which 
to survey the company, while the orator, on his 
legs—or rather see-sawing from leg to leg, like her 
majest y's government—with equal modesty and hu- 
mility, first proclaimed * his entire and utter unfit- 
ness and unworthinesstodischarge the great and im- 
portant duty which had devolved upon the humble 
individual before that honourable company.” 

After several more of the same kind of depreca- 
tory flourishes, which the ironmonger ina gruff aside 
called “ all bam,” he fairly launched out into a 


harangue which glanced from heaven to earth, and | 
drank ; but Herbert was more amused by the 


threw a sweep-net over the “ Roman Roscius,” 
Shakspeare, Garrick, the great Columbian lion- 
queller, to whom “ he of the bean-stalk” was but as | 
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a dwarf; andthe “Centaur Ducrow.” Mr Copper 
remarked, in a whisper, tothe critics at the bottom of 
the table—the top being given up to the wealth and 
respectability—that this was inapt to the occasion, 
as Fitzwagram was devoted to the legitimate drama, 
and not to be classed with Ducrow and Van Am- 
burgh. The orator, however, recovered this slip, 
if it was one; and having borrowed a certain work 
from the Town library, went through the whole 
bead-roll of eminent British actors, and wound up 
the peroration by placing Fitzwagram infinitely 
above them all, as, * him, gentlemen! who, to the 
classic purity and statutesque* dignity and grandeur 
of a Kemble, the fire and passion of a Kean, the 
massive majesty of a Macready, added the cordial 
hilarious Lrusgueness of a Sheridan Knowles !” 
Thunders of applause, in which Herbert joined 
gaily, followed this burst of eloquence; glasses 
were emptied and replenished, and down sunk Mr 
Greenthwaite, leaning back on his chair, and 
wiping the perspiration from his brow, and up rose 
Mr Fitzwagram, murmuring, indistinct, heavy- 
breathed, * overpowered,” “ the very humble indi- 
vidual before them,” “ so impressed,” “ so over- 
whelmed by the honour just conferred upon him, 
hy the respectable, the enlightened, the intelligent, 
the accomplished assembly he had the delight to 
see around him; the ete of an ancient city, long 
distinguished for critical taste and acumen in mat- 
ters relating to the drama; for audiences, whose 
approbation was at once a sure passport to that goal 
of every histrionic aspirant’s ambition,—the Lon- 


don boards!” Loud applause !—the company were 


almost as proud of their town as of its citizens. 


* [mpudent dog!” thought Herbert, who now 
fairly dragged forward his chair to the slit in the 
partition, where the map of Derbyshire afforded 
a full view of the room and the company,—a circle 
of ruddy, beaming, hilarious John-Bull faces, all 
turned to the eloquent Fitzwagram, which it was 
really, toa man of social feelings, comfortable to 
look upon. Herbert had placed another chair to ac- 
commodate his legs, lighted a fresh cigar, and dis- 
posed himself so as tosee and listenat his ease ; as the 
chamber-maid entered the parlour,—the identical 
Mrs Hannah—an over-dressed good-looking wo- 
man, with the faintest tinge of rouge giving lustre 
to her black eyes, many strings of coral beads in- 
crusting her white neck, and long cork-screw 
ringlets, through which gleamed longer gold ear- 
rings. The lady started, or affected to start ; but 
stood her ground while offering to withdraw, until 
she had explained that, faneying the parlour un- 
occupied, she had stolen in for a peep of the star 
and the company. The gallantry of Herbert could 
not baulk so harmless a purpose. Nor did she re- 
main long to tax his politeness. The glance of a 
minute, during which Herbert closely watched the 
changes of her face, so far as he could see it, satis- 
fied her and him ; and, curtsying, she withdrew in 
some haste, as if afraid of being detected in her 
peeping propensities. 

Many more speeches were made, and toasts 


* So afterwards printed in the Tory county paper, 
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ereen-room anecdotes, with which Fitzwagram 
crammed the chairman, and astonished the iron- 


1 


monger; who sat with a face of strange perplexity, | 
hearing of Taglioni’s bust, which was not quite | 
what it should be; and Madame Vestris’ legs, | 


which were absolute perfection ; and the suspicious | 


' 


liaisons of Miss , Which made Mr Sturt shake | 





his head,—and, for the sake of the morals of young 


Greenthwaite and Copper, beg rather for another | 


comic song, as of better moral tendency than such 
perilous stuff. 


Fitzwagram’s comic songs and | 


comic imitations, fairly, in the ironmonger’s opin- 


ion, eclipsed his tragedy—but this the younger 
men would not allow ; yet the imitations of Charles 
Mathews Herbert 
laughed aloud in his concealment, and the iron- 
monger was nearly choking. 
pany had now dropped away, but a few stanch 


were so good, that 


himself | 


Most of the com- | 


hands and choice spirits crowded the closer round | 


the chairman and Fitzwagram ; and Copper pro- 
posed “the health of Charles Mathews, Esquire, and 
the comic stage!” which at once called Fitzwagram 
to his feet to return thanks; which he did, accord- 
ing to the flat newspaper report, only, “in neat and 
pointed terms.” 

* Ah! L ought to do my best for poor Charley,” 
said the eloquent actor, receiving the compliments 
of his audience, as he sat down, with a nonchalant 


yet gracious and patronizing air. ‘ He is a good 


hoy, Mathews.—Ay, many a time and oft have we | 


together heard the chimes at midnight, since we 
first gave each other black eyes at Eton—ay, and at 
[vy Cottage made up the quarrel over mince-pie, 
and the least tiny drop of champagne, that charm- 
ing Mrs M—— thought good for boys—ay, ay; I 
grow an old man.” 

* Tle was at Eton, you remark,” said Green- 
thwaite, aside to the ironmonger, eager to catch 
the slenderest cue that was likely to unravel the 
mystery of Fitzwagrain’s incognito. “ Capital 
school, Eton,” continued Greenthwaite ; “ the first 
inen In the country are bred there.” 

I do become, when set down among choice friends. 
No such thing, T assure you—not Eton, nor yet 
Harrow :—I was bred nowhere, gentlemen > [am 
the Wandering Jew,—the Man in the Moon,—that 


Invstery in an Tron Mask, found in the Bastille, 
egad,” 


in his paper, at our last election. 
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* Bah! not worth while,” said the great man, 
recollecting himself, and resuming his chair; and 
matters of greater pith and moment soon made Her- 
bert’s boyish exercise in his old and boyish acquire- 
ments in ventriloquy be forgotten. From the in- 
terior of the Palace, Fitzwagram had got into the 
Cabinet Council; and his mute audience, now be- 
come small and select, appeared fully to appreciate 
his whispered, mysterious confidences,—not made, 
however, until each had vowed perpetual silence. 

* Fitzwag knows all those high fellows,” Mr 
Greenthwaite was heard to remark.—As the night 
wore away, and familiarity increased, the draper 
had gradually dropped, first the ceremonious Mis- 
ter; then the final syllable of the great man’s sur- 
name ; until, under the full pressure of two bottles, 
the appellation diminished to Fitzwag and Fitz. 
But he still appeared fully sensible of the value of 
the rare and sacred information confided to hin,— 
even when it began to ooze out as the wine flowed 
in. 

**Pon my soul I saw the letter—addressed Burke 
Barker, Esy., Baker Street.—He gave me Barker's 
autograph,—show it you to-morrow ; does all the 
dramatic criticism,—knows the thing and the actors 
so well that he does not care whether he sees the 
play performed or not. Has more freedom of style 
without :—But an awkward thing happened a 

“Why, Barker the famous editor ! do you really 
know him, sir?’ respectfully inquired the admir- 
ing Copper. “ What a cutting up he gave the b/ucs 
What a fellow 





| Bh 


that ! what a pen he wields! 
“With help.” Was the sententious reply of 


| Jack, delivered ina tone which made Herbert smile; 


Eton, did T say !—what a blabbing blockhead | 


“In the brazen visor, Jack !’’ was said in a hol- | 


low voice, which seemed to proceed from a portrait 
of the late Lord-lieutenant that hung overhead sand 
Which Jobson had got liberty for an itinerant artist 
t copy from that in the Town Hall, in part-pay- 
ment of a long bill. 

“Who speaks?” cried the chairman, firing at 


the insult offered to the distinguished guest, and | 


rising to his feet; while Jack, alias Fitzwagram, 


also rose, looked round uneasily, and buttoned his 


Coat, as if instinctively preparing to bolt, while his | 


friends stared at each other. 


ee oT . P . 
Dem’ d lmpertinent jest,—some of those scamps 
under-waiters for a trick, I fancy.” 


“| 


crie ; oa ° 4 ° bd Ao 
d Greenthwaite, seizing Fitzwagram’s sword- 
cane, “ c 


of 


I] put them to death without henefit of clergy,” | 


though he was now becoming anxious that the 
party should break up, as he wished most particu- 
larly to say two words in private to their illustrious 
euest, and did not wish to draw the attention of 
the company, or even of the sage James Winkin 
or his myrmidons, to the cireumstance, by a for- 
mal message. 

“T wish you saw some of those London whelps 
of the press, gentlemen,” resumed Mr Cryppes, 
grandly. ‘No man is, you know, a hero to his 
valet.” 

“ Fitz knows all those dons,” hickuped Mr 
Greenthwaite, now considerably cut,—but more 
proud than ever of his great friend and himself, 

“ Familiar as my garter,” responded Jack, who 
now lighted a cigar, and Jolled back in his chair 
with an air of ineffable enjoyment and supe- 
riority. 

“Tsay, Fitz, my boy,” ventured the chairman, 
prompted by the importunity of the inordinately 
curious Copper, and rendered audacious by the 
condescension of the lion of the night, “ do, pray, 
tell us—we are only friends here—that capital 
thing D’Orsay said to you about young D’ Israeli, 
or something. It was a rum go, that.” 

The President of the Shakspeare Club, it was 
to be feared, was becoming forward and vulgar. 
Mr Copper frowned upon him severely, while Fitz- 
wagrain, not in the least discomposed, replied :— 

“Ah, poor dear D’Orsay !—Mirabel, you mean ; 
we say Mirabel, now, I know no D’Orsay, gave 
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the dentist. But Mirabel! the finest creature | 
that breathes, though, alas! he ages apace :— | 





All that’s bright must fade, 
The brightest still the fleetest! | 


as the countess whispered to us one day in her | 
yellow boudoir, when the count made his qecost, | 
after a whitebait dinner at Greenwich or Black- | 
wall—I really forget where we had been,—which | 
had somewhat deepened the incipient crow’s-feet.” 

Copper and Greenthwaite exchanged admiring | 
glances. 

“ But you shan’t, Fitz, my boy, get off without 
that capital story,” said the latter. 

“It isn’t fair, gentlemen, to tell tales out of school. 
Tam mum. Ishall get huffed with you, Green- 
thwaite, my good fellow, if you have either eye or 
tongue for what falls from a friend in confidence. I 
remember, now, it was neither at Lady B.’s—a great 
many Lady B.’s in the peerage, you know—nor 
yet at the Atheneuin, Mirabel let drop that pearl 


of wit, but at one of the celebrated Professor | 


Cryppes’ famous musical parties, which turned | 
the head of the town last season, and at which all | 
nations were represented by their regular ambassa- | 


dk Ns,” : 


—* Any thing tothe family party in Newgate for | 


running away with Stokes, the Warwickshire 


banker's daughter?” inquired Copper; but Fitz- | 


wagram did not hear. 

“ Bulwer and a few more men,” he continued— 
But there was a cress fire from the ironmonger 
—* What came of that business?’ he inquired ; 


“anybody hanged for it yet?—sarve them right—” | 


—* Bulwer anda few more men came straicht 


from dinner at the club; but Sir George Lees, who | 


had been on an election committee, was obliged to 
xo home to dress—”’ 

“The member for Wolverton?” inquired the 
lrohmonver, 

* Ditto—he went home, es I was saying... 

“Which he won't long be,” rudely interrupted 
the ironmonger. “ A ret, and a fellow of bad 
morals,” 

“ When was that found out, pray,” asked Jack, 
sharply, and in a voice full of meaning,—* since he 
ratted, as you, sir, term the thing ?” 

“The Stokes’ connexion have resolved to oust 
him, for the countenance he has given to the black- 
guards engaged in the abduction of Miss .. . (if 
Juliana could have heard herself called Miss!) 
I had that at the first hand—from the traveller of 
Stokes Brothers, wire manufacturers, in this very 
room, where he gave a few of usa supper on his last 
journey. They will spend ten thousand on it, but 
they will have Lees out, a Stokesin, and bring the 
vagabond Cryppses to justice.” 

“You are a politician, my good sir, T perceive, 
said Fitzwagrain, squinting arrows and death at 
the fair round stomach, with good roast-heef lined, 
of the ironmonger ; at least, as Jack’s oblique glance 
appeared to people of ordinary vision. 

“No, sir, T am no poli 


$9 


itician ; Tam here to en- 
joy good fellowship and discuss the drama and the 
fine arts, and—hanz politics—ch, Greeny ?” 


Mr Greenthwaite nodded and smiled entire ap- 


probation. 


“ Hang swindling vagabonds that would run 


away with a young girl, sir, against her own and 


her parents’ will, for her cash, sir,—for her cash !” 
spluttered the ironmonger, who felt strongly. He 
had daughters himself, two of them,—one of whom, 
with a portion of £1500, he might have bestowed 


'on Greenthwaite, had the dilettante draper been 


more steady ; and he had eaten salt, if not with the 
Messrs Stokes, yet at their expense ; he was, be- 
sides, a very honest man, barring that he was unable 
all at once to grant country customers the full bene- 
fit of those reduced prices of Birmingham and 
Sheffield wares, which filled him with horror and 
unfeigned alarm for the safety of the British 
Constitution ! 

Mr Cryppes, notwithstanding his philosophy, was 
not perfectly at ease under this unlooked for in- 
fliction. He merely took his cigar from his lips 
to attempt a diversion, and to repeat—*“ I detest 
politics save in the gallery of the house when a 
friend’s motion is on; or, with the Zimes in my 
hand wet of a morning, over my café chassé. As 
O'Connell remarked to me one morning that Sheil 
and I went home with him,—after he had floored 
Stanley,—to partake ofa noggin of smoked whisky- 
punch, screeching hot” 

(Connell, sir!” shouted the admiring iron- 
monger, - 

“Yes; I presume you have heard, in these 
northern parts, of such an individual ?” 

“Drink whisky punch with Mr O’Connell !” 

“Why, ay, man; and yet the stars have not 
fallen on my head. What do you take me for, 
now 7?” 

The irvonmonger was past speech ; yet in his eye 
there was shrewd questioning. The statement of 
Mr Fitzwagrain might have been quite correct ; and 
many a strange playfellow Mr ©’Connell must 
have encountered in hislong bustling day ; yet our 
friend Jack was not perfectly easy ; he, besides, 
hated cross-questioning ; and he gave a new turn 
to the subject by repeating — 

“Ay, whisky punch—punch of poteen—darling 
little name! Whisky, gentlemen and friends,” 
and he sung jollily, 





‘Which came from a sti//, 
Snug under a hill, 
Where eve of guager saw it not!’ 


Know Dan O'Connell? 
him.—Ask him.” 

Jack looked prodigiously knowing ; and, aftera 
pause of mingled consternation and admiration, he 
procee led more quietly. 

“ When I was, last season, at Darrynane Abhey 


Perhaps I don’t know 


|—where a few rollicking beys of us made a run up 


from Killarney—ah, Greeny, my dear fellow! I 
see you are slyly taking notes: well, write Derry- 
nane—not Derrynane, as the Cockneys have it: a 
trifle, to be sure; vet such things, as Croker says, 
mark the difference between bipeds ;—when I was 
last with O'Connell at his seat—by the way, 
Greenthwaite, would you like a letter of introduc- 
tien to O'Connell, when you next run up to town 
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for your winter fashions ?—Pray, remind me of it 
to-morrow——” 

“When you were last at Derrynane, sir?’ said 
the now half-envious ironmonger, who saw no 
right that Greenthwaite, so much younger a man 
in years, and of lower standing in the corporation, 
had to get, before him, introductions to great men. 
He recalled the speaker to the question, * But 
ain’t that Croker a danged Tory? Tell us oi 
nding rng nogo. . .. . Yeu would 
have lots of po lities, of ¢ uree ¢”? 

“ Devil a bit of it :—huntin 
the m carousing ail nicht; with inter- 
ludes of the ee waltzing, and lrish mele i. 
for us young fellows. Dan and the priests 
ally stuc k by the bottle. I nt lav Was m10L cone 
round: and in London and Dublin O'Connell! get 
a stomachful of political blerney. Besides, we 
differ in sentiment : Mr O’Connell is a good Catho- 
lic—all my eve!” and Jack touched not his eve, 
but his wry, or as he called it, /ta/ée nose. “Tam 


PnIne } 
roing, ana 


crener- 


a devoted Churchman; we, therefore, —dift Fer, but | 
amicably.” 
“ You are against Repeal, I daresay?” said the 
ironmonger, earnestly. 


* Repeal !—you shall hear. The morning i left 
Darrynane, O'Connell and Prince dohn—Bruen 
and ! call him the Pretender——” 

“ Bruen?—ain’t hea Tory that fellow, sir?” said | 
the ironmoncer. 

“Pruen! eer rhaps it was not Bruen. 
be O’Ferrall, « -0 Callaghan, or Fitzmaurice, or | 

. Lean’t remember half their dem’d Mile- | 
sian names; and when not abs utely certain, on | 
points of fact, Tam apt 
mv scruples.” 


+ 4 1,4 
It Miri 


to be even superstitious in 


* Richt, sir, right,” said the earnest ironmonger 
* Nothing like stark truth.” 

“ Nothing like it, sir. Tell truth and shame the 
devil. Said I right? An Enelishman’s aan 

> © « »« « e But where was 1? O! on the 
road to Tralee, Emphasis on the last syllab 
Tralee, Greenthwaite. The Saxons ham! oozle 
irish names exactly as they do Trish inter: 
We were at a turn of the road—* Halt, cried Dan 
drawing bridle opposite 
house—* Th 


an old dilapidate d farimn- 
ere, Fitzwagram, my dear fellow,’ said 
he, addressing me, ‘there stands the humble 
home in which the Lihe ‘yator Was born and in 


Which my erandmother—blest be the place of her 


rest ‘—rured twenty-two childre.’ Bless his rich 
Munster broeue! for it flows from his lips like 
honey and ojled } putter. . 

“A bull! a buil!” shouted Greenth waite. 
could O'Connell Wi sein r the 
grandmother's children?” 

“Hold your gab, if you please, Dick, and let | 
the gentleman tell out his st: rv,” cricd the iron- 
monger, who being a politicia: 1, Was now really 
interested. , 

‘Nay, if I am to be inte 
speaker, drawi ng up statelily. 

“A myriad of pardons, Mr Fitzwagram; my 


—— ity ran away with me—never can hold ina 
me. ) 


“Tlow 


rearing of his 


rrupted 7” said the 


“ Keep a small check-string over your fancy, | 





| Greenthwaite, 


' the excit ed irommonger 


interrupted a 


| said ice lronmone Fr 


i jeinniy to pr itest—* No, 


sts, | then, sir, 


or gullish, 
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my dear fellow; you are a good 
‘-—ereen.” The ironmonger chuckled, 
—** Daniel don’t want feeling 
Tis said he is altogether 


creature, bu 
and Jack went on: 
I assure you, gentlemen. 


(a humbuec: now, I don’t think it above half; his 


sentimental vein is not altogether affectation. We 
had allowed the party to outride us ; O’Connell 
pretending to give his favourite garron Paddy, or 
Padroon, or something, a breathing, that we might, 
parting, have a private chat. My notion is 

; | to win me: but never mind that. 


‘When I look on th humble mansion,’ said 
') i, ‘on my brave bovs eantering before us, 


§. ! } } 4 . » > 
think on all that has passed, and gaze on my own 
- 


lovely green land, that shall vet be— 


Creat, glorious, and free, 
’ + J 
A irst Jim oO1 th earth, 


isle of the say! 


And first _ 

‘Ay, ay! that’s him, sure enough!” cried 
, his eves radiantly twink- 
You may know O’Connell any where by 
that rhyme ;” and Jack continued— —“*When | 
look out on those sparkling waves,’ said Dan, 
ear to our ports the rich commerce of 
every land; and on the shamrock-clad turf of my 
own Emerald valleys ’—Soh, ho! Kine Dan, 
? Vou old dog, you would have Lre- 
land : - vour own then! 

“Cod, (’ Connell must have been nation mad,” 

hitching on his chair, leaning 
his arms on the table, and, on them, the broad, 
beaming face turned admiringly to the speaker. 

“ Not a bit of it, sir,” continued Jack, coolly ; 
“instead of flving Into a pasteety, he began so- 
Fitzwagram ! let me but 
sve my lovely and beloved country free”. . 

©’Conneill ought to have known 
{ was not quite so innocent. | stopped short at 
once, reined in my animal, and said, with some 
firmness—for, hang it, | wes in earnest,— Mr 
, vouere anold man; and | am, though 
young in ye: rs, not quite a greenhorn. Know, 
that in this Repeal humbug I cannot 


line. * 


} 


‘yuntenance you !’ 

And “Mr Henry Adolphus Fitzwagram knitted 
his brows, looked fierce, and slapped the table, till 
all the decanters and glass chimed in chorus with 
the truly British sentiment. 

his face?’ whispered the awestruck iron- 
monver, 

“lo his beard!” and the questioner looked up 
with an expression of face half-comic, half-sheep- 
ish, but so exquisitely ludicrous and John-Bullish, 
while he said—* May I believe you, 

ir?’ that Herbert involuntarily smiled. 

Jack answered the singularly simple question 
by on awful frown ; and the enthusiastic Green- 


thwaite, fancying his friend insulted, took up the 


subject. 


“ Believe! yes, sir, you may believe!” He 
ized his empty glass, “It is ‘thus one man of 
‘reat soul dares to speak toanother .... Waiter! 
jan W inkin! a bottle of claret, and cha—arge it 
» me.” 
Thus encouraged, 


the imaginative Cryppes 
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crowded sail, and told lie upon lie, “thick as the 
leaves in Vallombrosa.” It became tiresome at 
last. 

“The scapegrace will waste the whole night: 
not another ten minutes shall I dally here, if he 
should hang for it,” thought Herbert ; and, fortu- 
nately, the call for more wine raised the iron-— 
monger, who was a staid family-man, and already | 
much too far beyond good “ shop hours.” Cryppes | 
seized him by the button. 

“You must hear how Dan and I parted. . . . 
I took a firmer tone: ‘ There must be truce with 
the angry boy, O’Connell,’ I said. ‘ Stanley, to be 
sure, is a sour crab, but a fellow with both pluck 
and bottom ; ay, and of a good old stock, too. I 
like him !’—Now, what do you suppose, gentle- 
men, Dan answered ?” 

But no gentleman durst hazard even a guess of 
the reply which such audacity must have drawn 
forth from the insulted “ Liberator;” though the 
ironmonger, coming to his wits, as he surveyed the 
“queer customer” before him, fancied it might 
have been kicking ; and the simple and half tipsy | « 
Greenthwaite, gazed intently on those compressed 
lips, which alone could reveal the mystery, and 
fancied he had never before seen Fitzwagram so 
great; not even in Iago, in which he had backed 
him against the old favourite of the northern pub- 
lic, Mr Belville, and the entire county palatine. 

A long pause followed, ere Fitzwagram, with a 
total change of expression, breathed, in a hollow 
sepulchral whisper, “Why, demn the word, as I 
am a gentleman!” and Herbert, from his lounge, 
burst into loud, uncontrollable laughter at the irre- 
sistible goose-looks of the astonished surrounding 
group. Fitzwagram, hearing the sound of laugh- 
ter, started to his feet, suspecting some peeping, 
sniggering waiter, behind the sliding doors, and 
flourishing his sword-cane, exclaiming “A rat! a 
rat behind the arras! Dead for a ducat!”—he 
pushed aside the boards, and Herbert was scenically 
revealed, stretched on his substitute for a chaise 
longue. Mr Greenthwaite began to bluster; but 
Jack himself seemed quite taken aback ; till Her- 
bert, without moving a liinb, coolly said, * When 
your friends are gone I have a word for you, sir,— 
nay, you don’t stir from this ;” for Jack moved 
away, then halted, and changed colour. It was but 
for aninstant. Jack Cryppes, the intrepid, the un- 
daunted, whose distinguishing quality, like that 
which Hazlitt attributes to his fat namesake, was 
in all circumstances, “a masterly self-possession,” 
made a speech which told on both sides of the house : 

—Mr Charles Herbert—an old chum,” he whisper- 
ed, drawing Greenthwaite aside, “Knows all my 
family,—intimately ;—leave us, pray.’ 

“I feared so,” replied the sympathizing, yet curi- 
ous Greenthwaite, “the grand-looking fellow I saw 
arrive with a lady to-night. Will he peach?—give 
you upto your friends?) What can we do for you, 
iny dear Mr Fitzw agram?”’ 

“Nothing, nothing my dear fellow —yet stay ; 
keep out these dem’d police, or Mayor's beaks, if 
Herbert has informed on me. . . . . Perhaps 
Jem pvinkin might let me off by the back way 
oe? 


“Tl make him!” responded the loyal and en- 
_thusiastic Greenthwaite, going off. 
_ “Cautious my dear friend... .. I think you 
collected the bill just now. I fear I have forgot 
my purse in changing my stage clothes—a small 
| douceur to Jem might be useful. Oh! a thousand 
thanks—just five pieces —not a stiver more; and 
be sure you put me in mind of them to-morrow. 
By the way, will you and Copper dine with me?” 
| Jack bore a conscience ; or rather he was on hon- 
(our; for he might, at that moment, have had the 
_whole twenty pounds collected to pay the Shak- 
spearean supper. 

Meanwhile the ironmonger also had learned, or 
partly guessed, how matters stood with the unfor- 
tunate gentleman. His yeoman blood rose, and 
though he could not approve of a young man’s 
deserting his home, his duties, and his estates, to go 
about with vagrant players, no one, he swore, 
should be allowed to lay a hand on Fitzwagram 
against Fitzwagram’s will. He would go to the 
Mayor—he was almost an alderman himself. He 
could put in bail—he could issue out a writ of 
Habeas Corpus ;—no d— ~< aristocrat should seize 
O’Connell’s friend, Fitzwagram, and force him to 
be a nobleman, or man of estate, against his in- 
clination. 

Mr Fitzwagram was highly gratified by these 
assurances; but he was not afraid. He had been 
playing truant, he confessed, but he would be for- 
given; and his new friends at last agreed, on his 
entreaty, to leave him ; but resolved to take a glass 
of beer in another room, and be at hand,—Copper, 
who was a boxer, swearing that no officer of the 
law should enter the Crown and Mitre that night 
save over his body! Our two old acquaintances were 
thus left alone, the sole occupants of that large and 
now opened dining-room. 

“A glass of wine, Mr Herbert ?” asked Jack, 
in arather uncomfortable tone, and helping himself 
to Greenthwaite’s untouched claret. 

“I have taken my wine,” replied Herbert 
coldly. 

* Done the Cumbrian flats!” Jack whispered, 
putting on his most insinuating comic leer—his 
John-Wilkes’ face ; but Herbert, who had often ad- 
mired that roguish leer, gave this time no token of 
approbation. 

“TI take it for granted, Mr Cripps——” 

“ Gad-a-mercy, my dear sir, no surnames in pub- 
lic rooms, I beseech you.” 

“| take it for granted, sir, that you are really 
going off to America, and by the Liverpool night- 
coach, It will be up within the hour.” 

“ Perhaps you think I had better?’ said Jack, 
anxiously, looking on an enemy, as he now feared. 
“T rather think I shall—. . . . Heavens and 
earth, Mr Herbert, what can a poor sinner in 
my place do? Had my father bred me a draper, 
like that little pert Greenthwaite, or got me into 
holy orders——” 

A slight smile, in spite of himself, wreathed 
Herbert's lip at so preposterous an idea; and on 
such faint encouragement Jack proceeded— 

“Tf you could only figure the degradation and 
actual misery I have endured since I have been 
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exiled from London—cut off from my resources, 
banished from my friends. . . . There is some fatal 
disorganization in British society, Mr Herbert :— 
the false position into which men of talents and 
acquirements, formed to be the ornaments of so- 
ciety, are too often forced by untoward circum- 
stances: the false medium, sir, which interposes 
between genius and its rewards— ... ” 

“ No nonsense, Cripps.—What cant is this you 
have been learning on your travels ?—What has 
this philosophy to do with the villanous, unmanly 
scheme in which I found you engaged in Kent ? 
By heaven, I can scarce forgive myself for conniv- 
ing at your escape once already !” 

“ Do you really think so, Mr Herbert? . 

Now, do you know that frolic never struck me in 
this light before. . < . . I would rather have 
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give you one more chance for repentance and 
amendment of life.” 

Jack was somewhat touched. His voice soften- 
ed, his eyes moistened, as he watched Herbert 
counting out ten sovereigns, neat ten—for Herbert 
no longer told his gold by handfuls—and he said, 
|“ Its dem’d hard fora inan to amend his life upon 
/an empty pocket, Mr Herbert. I am not justify- 
ing all my youthful follies; and in this lark,— 
this affair in Kent, that she-devil, my sister Polly, 
_—fancy her refusing me a guinea in my utmost 

need, and her, as I see by the Satirist, dashing 





‘away at Epsom in ermine and jewels, like a 
_ duchess, with that blackguard Lees. She has be- 


haved like a fiend to the fondest of fathers, and the 


'most affectionate of brothers ;—let Barker look to 


married the little girl myself, than have had such | 


a racket about it—though, after the splendid crea- 
tures you have seen, and I have adored . . .” 


| 


} 
} 
} 


“One of them in this house, I suspect,” inter- | 


rupted Herbert. “ No fooling, Mr Cripps ; be- 
lieve me, your affairs don’t admit of it—even if I 


had a taste for nonsense. There is a woman here | 


whose presence bodes you no good. Do you re- 
member the beautiful waiter-girl in ’s chop- 
house, whom you admired some five years since.” 





—upon my soul, no, Herbert—Mr Herbert ;—and 
I offered to get her an engagement at the Surrey. 
But she was always a mercenary creature—would 
take no advice,—would go to service.” 

“ T am not curious,” said Herbert, drily; “that 
woman has seen and recognised you, as I did her.” 

“Cursed ungrateful jade! but what need I 
say? my own sister has deserted me. The Barkers, 
sir, have conspired to keep me from London,—a 
brother’s poverty is a stain on their rank and 
fashion. Polly will not even answer my letters ; 


but by ,’ and Mr Cripps looked horridly | 





it: she may next play him a trick.” 

“ Shame, Cripps—hold your tongue—your own 
sister! I never before fancied you malicious, with 
all your faults.” 

“* Nor am I—but that woman—all those dem’d 


| women—this unsettled life, it has changed my 


milk to gall!” 
“ Vastly fine, Jack! but to business,—that 


_ woman will give you up to-morrow to the authori- 
| ties, as sure as she rises :—there is the pecuniary 
| temptation,—and there is revenge.” 

“Hannah White! You don’t say so?—then, | 
by Jove, 1am sold! But I did not ruin that girl | 





malignant as he vowed destruction to his iron- | 


hearted sister. “ If you could but guess what I 
have endured, Mr Herbert. Yon solemn or conceit- 
edasses here to-night,—they are absolutely men of 


“ Save for the fear of betraying herself,” said 
Cripps, who in his own mind had already run over 
the charges for and against him, and he continu- 
ed, “ But she will be ready to damn herself to ruin 
me, and get that wretched fifty pounds . . . I must 
off—Thanks for the loan of the cloak. Oh! really 
Iam ashamed, Mr Herbert. Ten pieces; and I 
believe there was some trifle between us before. 
The horn! hist,—softly with the window. God 
bless you, Herbert! you are a noble, generous fel- 
low, and will die a secretary of state,—I say it. 
I shall get up slyly behind, and look like a regular 
trader Good by ; my respectful compliments 
to your lady. Ah, you are a happy fellow, Her- 
bert! Do, when you go to town, drop in and let the 





| poor old governor and my mother know something 


refinement, compared with the coarse, brutal, ba-_ 


con-bolters I have encountered,—rich knaves, who 
have wives and families, go regularly to meeting, 
and have their beef and pudding every day, while 
a man of talents and education— ... . I have, 
to be sure, seen something of life,—the social anti- 
poles of the world, I may say.—But this cursed 
woman—what do you advise, Mr Herbert ?”’ 


of their scapegrace. Let them try, above all, to get 
me back to London. I shall die out of London.” 
Jack’s escape, owing to his own coolness, was 
managed with great ease: wrapped in Herbert's 
cloak, and with Herbert’s travelling-cap pulled 


_over his brows, he dropped from the window into 


“Why, unless you wish to see the world also at | 


its geographical antipodes, Jack, you will be off 
without delay. There is my cloak and cap,—the 
window is not high,—drop from it when you hear | 
the horn, and climb the night-coach. I wish to | 





_ the street, climbed the coach unseen, and was gone! 


Herbert cautiously shut the window, lighted his 
chamber-light, and first bethought himself of what 


“his lady” must be thinking of his absence. “ But 


I will carry her Jack’s compliments ;” was his 


thought, as, with a lightened heart, he ascended the 


stairs,—Jem Winkin rushing before him with a 
candle. 


( To be continued. ) 
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LOOKING IN AND LOOKING OUT IN THE WEN. 


BY A TEMPLAR, 


| 


“Tere is nothing,” says a venerable joke, | 
hereditary in many families, “so like a cat looking | 
out at a window asa cat looking in.” He must 
have been but a skin-deep observer who first in- 
vented this smart saying. No one thing in the | 
world differs so much from another as looking out 
and looking in. Any judge of feline physiogno- 
mies, who would take the trouble to observe, in- 
stead of merely repeating the remarks of others, 
could not fail to notice a marked difference between 
the expression of countenance in a cat looking out 
of a window and a cat looking in. Suppose for a | 
moment that it is a larder window. The cat look- 
ing in sees a chop, or a dish of cream, or a fish ; 
no sensible cat would look out until she had tasted 
the dainties. 

It is a benevolent dispensation of nature that we 
are allowed, in most cases, opportunities both of | 
looking in and looking out of the window. We 
are at first on the outside, and are tempted with 
the appearance of the inside ; and then, on getting 
in, We have an opportunity of looking out. Look- | 
ing in occasions a restless dissatisfied fecling which 
yet has something pleasing in it; looking out is | 
accompanied by a full-fed, tranquil sort of senti- 
ment—a satisfactory feeling that we have got what 
we wanted, blended with a sort of melancholy 
conviction that we have nothing more to look for- 
ward to; which gives a philosophical dash to our 
appearance, 

We are all either looking in or looking out. 
The lover looks in, and the husband looks fout. 
The private individual who dabbles in politics looks 
in, and the member of parliament, or political 
agent, looks out. The young haunter of tie 
theatre looks in, and the actor looks out. The 
middy looks in, and the yellow admiral looks out. 
How different are the in-lookers and the out- 
lookers! How different do the same things appear 
to them! In the one predominates an idealess 
anticipation of fine emotions, which must be vastly 
delightful, but of which he can form no concep- 
tion. The other is of the “knowing ones :” he 
has a proud consciousness that he knows this, and 
can do that. i 


When we look in, we are as in a 
dream ; when we look out, we are—wide awake. 

After all, it is a dangerous experiment getting 
in—although it cannot be avoided. If we do not 
make the attempt, we are nevertheless sucked in 
by the metaphysical whirlpool which we call life ; 
and the first peep behind the scenes of the world 
is as repulsive as the first peep at the canvass and 
pasteboard reverse of the scenes on the stage. The 
other side looked much finer. We wish ourselves 
back again ; but, like Sterne’s starling, we “can’t 
get out.” There is nothing for it but bustling 
about and drowning thought with action. We 
are awakened to the great truth, that activity is 
happiness, and that wherever we are we must 
make our own comfort. 


still baffles, we confess, our comprehension, 


The difference between the raptures of the lover 
and the calm certainty of married bliss, is not 
greater than that which exists between the feelings 


_of the young dabbler in politics and the old haditue, 


We do not speak of the difference between the 


_ partisan, or follower in the cry, and the statesman, 
or leader of the pack. 


They differ in kind; the 
one is very rarely, if ever, transformed into the 
other. Our talk is of him who is beginning his 
career, as all begin it, by sheuting and hissing at 
appropriate times ; and of him who, after passing 


through the various grades of—keeping the door 


of a sanctum, keeping watch over the sheets of a 


petition exposed for signature, canvassing a district, 
having his name put pro forine on a large commit- 


tee, being drafted into a select committee,—inay be 
considered as having served his time, both as ap- 


prentice and journeyman, and commenced a full- 
blown,—it may be, a trading politician. 

It is a strange trade that of politician, and yet 
with many it is undoubtedly a trade. Low they 
manage to subsist by it; in what scrambling, 
skeldering way they contrive to pick up a liveli- 
hood by it, after many years’ patient observation, 
Pro- 
vidence, we are told, feedeth the young ravens, and 
we suppose Providence, in like manner, cares for 
these jackdaws: for jackdaws in humen form the 
far greater proportion of them are. They have, in 
general, no regular employment. A commissioner- 
ship, or sub-cominissionership, drops now and then 
into the mouth of one cf them, or a county-can- 
vass affords a parliamentary agency, or something 
or another turns up just as the last guinca earned 
by the last job is melting. They nist preserve, 
like Daddy Ratton, a © kind of a conscience,” or 
at least the external appearence of one: other- 
wise, they could not be trusted, and their occupa- 
tion would be gone. Nay, to do them justice, most 
of them do retain a spark of the enthusiasm of their 
youth,—for inen are drawn in to be trading poli- 
ticlans, as men are drawn in to be players, by a 
sort of misdirected poctical feeling,—amid all the 
callousness superinductd upon their souls by the 
tearand wear of their avocation. They are a sort of 
“ honest rogues.” They would indulge in the 
luxury of a conscience, if they could afford it. 
There is a perpetual struggle going on in their 
inner man between the jobber and the gentleman. 
The internal perturbation is revealed in the appear- 
ance of the outer man: a sort of sheepish bashful 
look contends with an affectation of easy self-pos- 
session, A trading-politician is rarely seen in 
perfect repose, although it is his cue to affect it; 
you see he is not propped up by the entire eompla- 
ceney which wealth or rank alone can give. And 
yet, equivocal in appearance 2s they are, and 
living in a manner from hand to mouth, your 
trading politicians have their claim to belong to 
| the class of gentlefolks recognised. Nay, on the 
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strength of their precarious means, they have even politician is Looking in and Looking out times innu- 


been known to marry and beget children. 


Tho’ constantly on poortith’s brink, 
They're sae accustom’d wi’ the sight, 
The view o’t gies them little fright. 


‘And buirdly chiels, and clever hizzies 
Are bred in sic a way as this is. 


without one or more members of this class, and 
the political clubs swarm with them. Indeed the 
invention of club-houses has been a great blessing to 
the bachelor portion of them : raising them from the 
rank of led-captains, or mere tavern or green-room 
haunters, to something like that of independent gen- 
tlemen. There they have always luxurious apart- 
ments, which are their day-home—books, writing 


| 
i 
‘ 
} 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


merable in a day. Now it is to write a letter, now 
it is to keep an appointment, now it is simply to 
see who isabout. Goat what hour you please, you 


are sure to see one or two ; though it would be im- 


possible to predict, before hand, the precise indivi- 
duals, Most like are they to meteors, in their un- 


_ anticipated approach, their rapid transit, their fussy 
Few of the numerous clubs in the metropolis are 


implements, and newspapers—for their annual sub- | 


scription. Nobody need know where they sleep. 
The club-house is the best address they can put on 
their cards. Au reste, they must wear respectable ap- 
parel, and they may take a meal at the club when- | 
ever they can raise sufficient cash. They are thus 
not so entirely dependent upon their party or poli- 
tical patron as they used to be, and can make bet- 
ter terms for themselves: we do not merely mean, 
exact better pay—they can insist upon being | 
treated better than mere menials, 

The trade of politics, like most unincorporated 
trades, or what, to borrow a term from Burns, may 
be called “ out-lying” trades, has no regular train- 
ing or apprenticeship. Each man takes it up at 
his own hand. It is indeed, iike the stage, a pro- 
fession to which many betake themselves, less be- 
cause they have a peculiar talent for it, than be- 
cause they have failed of success in some other, or 
others, that they have tried. In the provinces, | 
after a man has been six times bankrupt, or a dozen 
times rejected when candidate for the office of pa- 
rish schoolmaster, or when he is found incapable 
of settling steadily to his loom, he is generally set 
up as editor of a newspaper. In the metropolis, 
a large proportion of these and analogous classes, 
—briefless barristers, young Oxonians and Can- 
tabs bred to no profession, medical men to whom no 
sane patient would intrust himself, attorneys en- | 
dowed with a redundant appetite for sociality, and 
the like, turn trading-politicians. 


employed brethren had no leisure. 


tion accepted by a magazine. 
his conversation, to learn whether he is paid for 


zig-zag motion. As it draws on to the hour of 
post, a number of them may be generally found con- 
gregated in the writing-room dashing off voluminous 
despatches,—a flock, we would have said, but the 
term is inapplicable,—they are rarely gregarious. 
They recognise each other by instinct, and form a 
bowing “ how-d’ye ” acquaintance, seldom an in- 
timacy. It is rare to see them hunt permanently 
in couples. 

The tribe is divided into two great families, —the 
flash men and the men of business. The former 
have in general been originally young men of some 


_ pretensions to personal appearance, with a knack 


for making a pretty speech, or turning a smart lam- 
poon, who, in the excitement of some election or 


_ popular movement, have been absorbed into the vor- 
tex of politics. The latter have most frequently 
| been lawyers who, owing to dulness of parts or 


want of steady application, have failed in attract- 


ing clients, and thus have been fain to take up with 


those precarious political jobs, for which their well- 
The former are 
accustomed to deny their calling, to affect being 
above their business. The latter are ostentatiously 
secret, and ploddingly regular even in their idle- 
ness. 

There is, for a specimen of the first class, Mor- 
timer. He has had a university education, and 
professes to be eating his terms at one of the Inns 
of Court. He dabbles in the newspapers ; that is, 
he writes for several provincial journals, sometimes 
gets a chance cast of employment from a London 
paper, and has been even known to get a contribu- 
It is difficult, from 


his literary exertions or not; he seems divided 
between a vanity which prompts him to brag of 
how much he can make by his pen, and a vanity 
which prompts him to pretend that he only writes 
for his own amusement. He affects the elegant 


A steady club-goer has ample opportunities of | scholar and profound thinker ; is deep in political 


studying various individuals of this species. Other | 
members are regular in their movements,—have 
their stated periods at which, like the planets, they | 
reappear. The banker, who inhabits the West 

End, visits his club on his way home from the city, | 
after business hours ; and during session the Mem- | 
ber of Parliament looks in about the same hour, | 
on his way to the House. The bachelor-annuitant 
is sure to be found of a winter evening in his wont- | 
ed seat at the chimney-corner, with his little table | 
and candle, his book, magazine, or newspaper. | 
The provincial member, when in town, must be _ 
sought at meal-times. The married members, if | 


economy and the science of human nature ; half 


courts, half patronises eminent merchants and ma- 


nufacturers, as sources of information or political 
engines ; publishes pamphlets, and looks out for 
commissionerships. He is divided between his boy- 
ish ambition of teaching and leading the world, and 
his necessities, which make him a political tool, 
He is too poor and too idle to live without occa- 
sional jobs, and too vain to be faithful even to his 
employers. He is a specimen of political high life 
below stairs; a valet who has a soul above brush- 
ing coats, and dreams of a seat in the carriage. 
He flatters himself that he is only in a state of 


found there at all in the evening, must be sought probation ; that the day will come when, from the 


in the card-room, or among the young devil-may- | 


grub-state of a political tool, he will emerge into 


tares in the smoking-room. To meet any of these | the butterfly existence of a parliamentary speaker. 
we must keep their times. But the trading | He flatters himself that he impresses others with 
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his own ideas of his talents. He will one day | paper hack, less for the direct emolument, (though 
make an attempt to set up for himself, fail, and | at the end of each week he duly tenders his ac- 
subside into a grumbling drudge. He is one whom | count and pockets his earnings, ) than for the oppor- 
heaven hath cursed with just enough of want of | tunity it gives him of spreading the reports his 
principle and cleverness to be able to give himself | employers wish to have believed. He will not only 
check-mate. say any thing they wish him to say ; he will father 
Cob is quite a different sort of a man. He | the lie when exposed, and bear the brunt of public 
learned the routine of business in an attorney’s execration with the tranquillity of a martyr. He 
office. Nature has given him enough of imita- | has also a great reputation for holding his tongue. 
tive propensity to acquire the forms of law, but not | These qualifications have got him the run of the 
enough of reason to know when to apply them. | government offices, and that reputation gets him 
Yet he has that commonplace solemnity of word | the patronage of editors. He pockets money with 
and look, and that steady periodicity in his daily | both hands. The publisher pays him for procur- 
occupations, which pass muster in the eyes of | ing the stories which he is rewarded by their au- 
many for business talent. He has a ponderous look | thors for promulgating. He knows where his 
about him, so adverse to every notion of levity, | talent lies, and is contented with the sphere of 
as to pass muster for solidity of parts. He is beau- | action for which nature formed him. 
tifully unscrupulous: he will do or say any thing. | Cob and Mortimer, however, are mere begin- 
If wanted to make one in a quadrille, he will walk | ners in political trading. The old experienced 
through it with the dogged resoluteness of a thief | adepts—that is, the more successful—are of a higher 
marching to the gallows; if asked (by any one | order of tacticians—of a wider experience. But 
from whom he has expectations) to perform the their portraiture must be the task of another day. 
most menial office, he undertakes the task prompt- | Munpte Tempter, December. 
ly and without wincing. He is a regular news- | 
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The City of the Magyar. 3 vols., with Plates. | tening to the public gardens, the theatres, or the salons 
London: Virtue. | de reception. 


Sucn is the title which Miss Pardoe, who appears fond | 
of out-of-the-way names for her books, has assumed for | 
her late travels in Hungary, and the account of her resi- 
dence in its capital. She does not dally on the road : in 
the first paragraph we are whisked to Vienna, and set 


Two o’clock appears an early hour to receive dinner 
visiters, where people have any thing better to do ; but 
the Hungarians are very early risers. 

Miss Pardoe appears to have bestowed the utmost 
pains in seeing and hearing, reading, and gathering in- 


down in Presburg during the sitting of the Diet, when | formation, through every possible channel. She had good 


all the political aristocracy of Hungary were assembled | po igs bees — went sn " ae 
in that city. Miss Pardoe, though not an inexperienced | . ei on a my e mite cou " “ added to the sum of 

‘ o ‘ i“ ‘4 Ps { La‘ = v S@- 
traveller, seems at this time to have been accompanied , “** ER OE Se SEN ry EN, OF SUNN EE, 


by her mother and other friends. On the very day of | fal page to her book. She visited churches, convents, 


| . is i ae i - i ‘ 
their arrival, they accepted the invitation of some of the theatres, picture-galleries, promenades, prisons, public 


Magnates, to whom they had letters of introduction ; | institutions, the courts of justice, and whatever promised 
. ’ : ’ 

and the first thing with which they were struck was _ any advantage to the traveller. By these means, she 
“the extreme beauty of the ein «We aunee ie, | has drawn together a vast amount of agreeable, and, so 
tiful women seen in the circles of Vienna are Hungarians. | far as the surface of Hungarian society is concerned, 


The Jewesses of Hungary are aleo remarkable for their | useful information, untainted by prejudice, or by party 


beauty. Some of their social usages are as worthy of | splat, WANED She sommenty anata 
admiration as their beauty, at least, in a country where | Ofaccuniey whens every Ging, beyendourown heeethe, 


conscientious mothers may be heard to complain—“ We is accomplished through the agency of money, and no- 
cannot find leisure to attend to our children for idle , thing by personal service, love, sympathy, and the divine 
morning visiters.” _ charity which they inspire, the English, nevertheless, like 


The social arrangements of the Hungarian fashion- | 2 — — ne yg til wi ad rem 
ables, like those of the Viennese, appear to me to be the | P ating =e leone oe ens of the Be- 
most rational in the world. No morning visits, by which | S¥ines and Sisters of Charity. From a visit to the con- 
the idle and the désaurré contrive with us to fritter | vent of the Brothers of Mercy, where there were sixty 
away the time of their more busy friends, are counte- | beds for patients, Miss Pardoe repaired to the convent 
nanced among them. No lady receives company before | of the Hospital Sisters. 
the dinner-hour, which is usually two, or at the latest, 
three o'clock ; and better still, the hostess is punctual, the There was no affectation of concealment on the part 
repast is served at the given moment, and at five the ; of the three nuns who came forward to welcome us. 
guests are at liberty to take their departure, in order to They greeted the gentlemen by whom we were accom- 
fulfil their evening engagements, leaving the lady of panied with calm politeness, and led the way along their 
the house to enjoy the same privilege. Then commences exquisitely-kept corridors, with a self-possessed and 
the gaiety of an Hungarian day ; visits are paid, new | quiet demeanour, more effective against impertinence 
engagements are entered into, the promenades are | than a thousand veils. 
crowded, and the streets are alive with equipages has- | Nothing could be more perfect than the order of every 
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thing around us; and we felt no disposition to smile 
even at the waxed saints or tinselled virgins which 
crowded the thickly-set altars. ; ; , . 

The ward contained thirty beds, the whole of which 


were tenanted ; and there was an air of at-home-ness in | 


the arrangements, despite the wan and melancholy looks 
of the patients, which would at once have proved that 
the hand of woman had been there, even had not half-a- 
dozen of the sisters been moving among the sick like 
ministering angels. I looked at them all attentively, 
and I could not detect the slightest expression of sourness 
or irritation on their countenance ; and their whispers 


were so soft and low as they bent over the uneasy couches | 


of the sufferers, that it was impossible to doubt that 
theirs was really the service of sympathy. 
I have always loved the Beguines in every Catholic 


country through which I have passed ; and the Hun- | 


garian sisters did much to deepen the feeling. The very 
appearance of these nuns was enough to inspire respect. 
They were so neatly attired ; the profusion of linen 


which relieved their heavy dresses of serge was so pure, | 


and smooth, and spotless ; their manner was so gentle, 


while there was, moreover, such an honest pride in their 
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| of the Members of Congress at Washington ; but, unfor- 
, tunately, British readers know and care much less about 
| them, than they, it seems, do about England and English 
| politics. 

| The Prince Palatine, the Archduke John of Austria, 
| uncle of the emperor, is the perpetual President of the 
| Diet, and, according tv Miss Pardoe, the highly popular 
| Viceroy of Hungary. Miss Pardoe was honoured, by a 
| special command, to wait upon his Imperial Highness ; 
and, during the interview or audience, he spoke of “ Tra- 
vellers’ Tales,” and cautioned her against rashness and 
| prejudice in judging of a country whose transition state 
| had been unfairly represented through hasty and pre- 
| Judging observation. She has profited by these hints ; 
_and there is no bounds to her admiration of the venerable 
_ German Prince, the Father of Hungary, who graciously 
| gave them. 

Miss Pardoe describes individually the more consi- 


>| derable cities of Hungary, and gives rather a liberal 


their courtesy so spontaneous, and their smile so meek ; | 


| allowance of letterpress to the inundation at Pesth and 


mode of explaining to us all their humane and beautiful | the criminals in the jails,—considering that we have aa 


expedients for solacing the sick, that it was difficult to 
believe that they nad mistaken the true path of worldly 
usefulness ; and that they would have conduced more 
tu the good of their species by mingling in the toil and 
cares of domestic life. 

The aspect of the hamlets and villages of Hungary 
augurs well for the condition of the people, if Miss Par- 
doe’s observation, on her journey from the capital to 
Trenschin, be of universal application. There are, she says, 

Few countries in which the hamlets are so cheerful in 
appearance as those of Hungary: the houses are ex- 
ternally of the most scrupulous cleanliness ; the white- 


| abundant and rare specimens of the latter at home as need 
| be desired, if there were any one to visit the jails and 
tellus of them. Players and singers, too, are pretty much 
the same everywhere, so that slight notice might suffice ; 
but the gipsies, in a country considered native to them, 
and the beggar or rascal nobility, are novel and appro- 
priate features. Among the privileges of the fruitful 
lower branch of Hungarian aristocracy, is the right of 
passing tolls free. One day, in passing over the bridge 
of boats which connects Pesth and Buda, Miss Pardoe 
saw a ragged lad asserting his right to the toll-keeper, 


wash is continually renewed, and the window-frames are | a8 the scion of nobility, to pass free ; while the latter 


generally painted in bright green. The doors are set | 
deeply into the walls, in order to throw off the rain, which 


pointed to the heelless stockings and ragged jerkin of 
the young Graf. Instead of replying, the young noble, 





in these mountain-districts pours down like an avalanche ; 
and the receding arches being neatly formed, give a 
quaint and comfortable look to the dwelling. A peep | 
into the interior is equally promising ; the white or | 
chintz curtains at the windows, the coverings of the beds, 
and the cooking utensils are all bright and cleanly look- 
ing ; but I never ventured on a closer examination, having | 
received a hint of caution not to be disregarded, in seeing 

| 

| 


the maternal or fraternal care with which members of 
the same family, seated on the sunny side of their cot- 
tages, relieved each other after the Spanish fashion, of | 
certain uncomfortable colonists. 

Miss Pardoe gives a full and very interesting account 
of the Hungarian Diet. She was in Presburg during 
the sitting of the chambers, into which, at least into the 
lower chamber, as in France and America—we had 
almost said wherever representative government pre- 
Vails, save in England—women are admitted, and deco- 
rum in manners and dress is preserved. The galleries 
were crowded with ladies, some of them the wives and 
daughters of the first nobility. Theoretically, the poli- 
tical institutions of Hungary are free, though their effi- 
ciency is counteracted by a variety of causes. The 
Hungarians enjoy one privilege which our Radical con- 
*tituencies will envy - the deputies, or representatives 
of the counties, must vote as their constituents direct, 
though it should be against their own judgment. In | 
Hungary, the higher and richer nobility are generally 
found enrolled in the Opposition or Liberal party ; the 
Tory Members of the Diet, the unpatriotic Hungarians, 
being generally found, as might be expected, among the 
placemen of Vienna and the officers of the emperor's 
household, Miss Pardoe gives as minute an account of 
the leading Members of the Diet, as Miss Martineau did 








with an air of dignity, ordered the toll-keeper to take his 


_hand from his collar, and not stand longer between the 


wind and his nobility. The functionary now looked 


grave and doubtful, as if he had presumed too far ; and 


the young noble was recognised by a peasant passing, 
who, while he paid his kreutzer, saluted the young Graf. 
“ It was really broad farce,” says Miss Pardoe, “ to see 
the respectably-clad, comfortable-looking toll-keeper of- 
fering those apologies to the offended noble, who, at 
length, graciously raised his tattered cap, in token of 
magnanimous forgiveness.” Like our own nobility, 
those of Hungary are exempted from imprisonment for 
debt ; and, accordingly, the Jews are careful never to 
take the personal security of a magnate. Christians 
should be equally prudent, especially in countries where 
“all men are equal in the eye of the law.” In Hun- 
gary there is no disguise. The peasantry are styled the 
“wretched tax-paying multitude,” and there is no talk 
of equality before the law. This is honest. 

Funerals are oddly managed in Pesth. Crowds of 
females attend in full dress, of the gayest colours. A 
funeral is a party of pleasure. 

Miss Pardoe gives a wonderfully clear and an ample 
account of the condition of the peasantry, social and 
political ; and of the agriculture, commerce, and internal 
resources of Hungary. For information on these topics, 
she acknowledges, in the preface, her obligations “ to 
several distinguished individuals,” whom she is not per- 
mitted to name. We regret that she has not followed 
the archduke’s advice, and visited the castles of the 
rural nobility,and told us of their domestic life ; which 
would have been of more value thay the catalogue 
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the semi-barbarous Esterhazy treasures ; yet, taken as | 
a whole, her work is entitled to great praise ; and as it | 
cannot be accounted invidious to compare an author | 
with herself, we may frankly say that we consider this, | 


by many degrees, the best book which its author has yet | 
produced. 


NEW ANNUALS. 
The Juvenile Annual, 


If stories must be written to illustrate prints, instead | 
of the good old practice of prints being designed and 
engraved to illustrate stories, the publishers of the new- 
fashioned and very pretty gift-books ought, at least, to 
consult, and give some scope to the taste and judgment of 
the literary artists, in their selections. But whatever 
pictures may be laid before Mrs Ellis, the editor of “ The 
Juvenile Annual,” she announces her determination to 
render the work for which she is responsible, “ as much 
an historical work as the plates will admit ;” and also, 
that it shall be of enduring usefulness ; not a mere toy 
of the year, but fitted for a place in the “Juvenile Li- 
brary.” She, moreover, confesses, that had circumstances 
admitted, she would often rather have talked of the 
shepherds and flocks of Bearn, among whom she has 
been sojourning, than have described feudal castles. In 
the meanwhile, The Annual gives a pleasing variety of 
prose and verse, which, we have a notion, the juveniles 
will relish quite as much as the history with which they 
are threatened, and of which they have here some striking 
specimens, interwoven with the descriptions of An Old 
English Hall, Lochlecen Castle, and Mount St Michael. 





The Drawing-Room Scrap- Book. 


Mrs Howitt may now, in her second year, be presumed 
to have fairly entered upon her duties as the literary 
successor of Miss Landon. Most unlike, these ladies, 
whether in the original structure of their genius, or in 
their course of mental culture and discipline, yet each 
fulfils her function : the one, the lofty and brilliant 
charmer ; the other, the delightful companion and affec- 
tionate instructor. 

No one can furnish a more rich and varied pictorial 
banquet than the publishers of this Annual ; and to their 
pictures, it is the business of Mrs Howitt to attach verses. 
If we do not always find her so much at home as in past 
days, while amid the sweet and simple domestic scenes, 
and heart-suggested themes of her spontaneous choice, 
her genius yet finds scope in this less congenial walk ; 
and if she shall add but little to her modest fame by this 
new work, she must yet contribute largely to the enjoy- 
ment of her readers. 

Because the Scotch are, as Mrs Howitt remarks, 
“very national ;” and also because the lines connected 
with a good engraving of Lawrence’s unsatisfactory por- 
trait of Lord Brougham are among the finest in the col- 
leetion—albeit they never once mention his Lordships 
name while celebrating his country,—we shall copy them 
out as a not unfavourable specimen of “ Tur Drawine- 
Room Scrap-Book for 1841.” 


Oh, mountain-crested Scotland ! 
I marvel not thou art 

Dear, as a gracious mother, 
Unto her children’s heart ! 





I marvel not they love thee, 
Thou land of rock and glen, 
Of strath, and lake, and mountain, 





And more—of gifted men. 


Oh, wild-traditioned Scotland ! 
Thy briery burns and braes 

Are full of pleasant memories, 
And tales of other days ! 

Thy story-haunted waters 
In music gush along. 

Thy mountain-glens are tragedies, 
Thy heathy hills are song ! 


“ The dowie dens of Yarrow,” 
“The Annan-water wan,” 
“ The deep mill-dams o’ Binnorie,” 
Where sailed “ the milk-white swan ;” 
The lovers’ bloody meeting 
On “ Fair Kirkconnel lea :” 
We sing them to the slumbering child 
We cradle on our knee ! 


Land of the Bruce and Wallace, 
Where fiery hearts have stood, 
And, for their country and their faith, 
Like water poured their blood ; 
Where wives and little children 
Were steadfast to the death, 
And graves of martyr-warriors 
Are in the desert heath. 


Land of the social virtues— 
Where the tiller of the sod 
Saith to his lowly household, 
“ Come, let us worship God.” 
Where the lowly shepherd readeth 
His book within the glen, 
And the poorest dwellers of the hills 
Respect themselves as men. 


Oh, mind-ennobled Scotland ! 
I marvel not thou art 
Dear, as a gracious mother 
Unto her children’s heart ! 
I marvel not that all the world 
To thee admiring turns : 
Thou gavest birth to Walter Scott, 
And unto Robert Burns. 


Vh, land of moor and mountain ! 
Of barren wastes of stone, 
Of treeless straths and trackless wilds, 
I love thee as mine own ! 
I love thy mournful mosses, 
Where sounds the plover’s wail ; 
And the savage mountains girdle round 
The dwellings of the Gael ! 


I love the gray mist hovering 
O’er rocky isle and shore ; 
I love the castle gray and stern, 
The strength of days of yore. 
Thank God, we are one people, 
With but one heart and aim ! 
For my bosom hath a warmer pulse 
To hear Old Scotland’s name ! 


To a beautiful little vignette, Auld Robin Gray, Mrs 
Howitt has written some tender, critical, or commenda- 
tory remarks ; and to a splendid beauty, whose portrait 
forms the frontispiece to the work, and whom she has 
christened Katherine Airlie, verses of a somewhat ambi- 
tious cart. In The Bridal Eve, she has caught no mean 
portion of the spirit and melody of her lamented prede- 
cessor :— 

She'll be a Bride to-morrow ! 
The village is astir ; 
Old dames, and men, and maidens, 
They talk of nought but her. 
They look upon the sunshine, 
And speak the morrow fine ; 
For the bride shall have good Inck, they say, 
On whou the sun doth shine ; 
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And the laughing, brawny ringers, 
Are drinking to the peal 
Vith which, upon the morrow, 
The oid church-tower shall reel, 
In honour of the bridal ! 


She'll be a bride to-morrow !— 
The guests are thronging in ; 
And the grave, punctilious father 
Is busied mong his kin. 
With a brave old English welcome, 
He maketh them right glad, 
As if than of these kinsfolks 
No other thought he had. 
But he thinketh on the dowry, 
All counted out in gold ; 
And he thinketh on the bridegroom’s lands— 
Those manors rich and old, 
Which dignify the bridal. 


She’ll be a bride to-morrow !— 
Like Christmas flowers in bloom, 
The stiff, brocaded, maiden aunts, 
Sit in some inner room ; 
And the portly mother, sweet accord 
Of grace to all doth show ; 
And, like one greatly satisfied, 
She moveth too and fro: 
. White roses, bridal favours, 
She knoweth where they be ; 
And cake-piled silver baskets, 
All under lock and key, 
To come forth for the bridal. 


She'll be a bride to-morrow ! 
There’s gladness in her heart ; 
And, with her gay bride-maidens, 

She sitteth all apart: 
No thought of after sorrow 
Hath shaded her young brow ;— 
She liveth in the joyfulness 
That is but tokened now ;— 
The yet more joyful morrow, 
With bashful, blissful sighs, 
And he, the handsome bridegroom, 
Looking love into her eyes ! 
Oh, happy be that bridal ! 


These are sweet, and they will be favourite lines. 
A few lingering relies of L. E. L. are still embalmed in 
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| Be this the omen of all coming time, 





. - . . { 
the Scrap-Book. One affixed to the portrait of a mis- | 


that of her kind and candid friend, Mrs Fletcher, ( Mi-s 
Jewsbury of Manchester,) will be prized as among the 
last, if not the best, of Miss Landon’s compositions. 
Coming to us now, as is here finely said, “like the scent 
of the violet, after it is withered.” 

THE MISSIONARY'’S WIFE. BY L. E. L. 


Not through the quiet shadows of our vale 
Have I pursued thy path . . ... 

Not where the violet rises on the gale,— 
Not where the green fields in the summer shine. 


White was our little dwelling, all around 
_ Were kindred, ancient friends, and countrymen ; 
Not often did it know a ruder sound 
Than when the childlike brook laughed through the glen. 


We left our country, and we left our home, 
For other, stranger lands beyond the sea,— 

Thou, at the bidding of thy God, to roam, 
Sirong in thy faith ; and I to follow thee. 


The wild woods heard our voices, and the name 
Of the Redeemer,—till that hour unknown; 

Praives and prayers amid the desert came, 
Surring its depths with their eternal tone. 


lias not the rosy morning heard our hymn, 
Heralding in the labours of the day! 
And when the twilight’s purple shades were dim 
Uur tasks were closed with words that praise and pray, 





To spread Tuy Worp from rise till set of sun, 
Till the One God be known from clime to clime, 
And the great work of Christian love be done. 


“The Drawing-Room Scrap-Book for 1541” has a 
fair number of the portraits of distinguished men, select- 
ed so as afford variety. Asa poet, Aikenside—a states- 
man, Brougham-—with a soldier, a physician, and several 
historical pictures, and numerous fine landscapes. It 
is attired in rich crimson silk and gold, and will, no 
doubt, be glittering on many English and American 


' tables even before this notice is abroad. 





Moore's Poems. Volume II, 

We are glad to find that, in his prefatory notices, Mr 
Moore is becqming rather more communicative. Many 
of the poems (which are now, for the first time, properly 
arranged) are connected with his visit to Bermuda and 
North America, some forty years since ; and his recollee- 
tions of that period furnish a text for many pleasant 
anecdotes of his tour. He accompanied Mr Merry, then 
the British Ambassador at Washington, and attended 
him when his credentials were delivered to Jefferson, 
whom they found sitting tvith General Dearborn and a 
few more officers, and all in the same homely costume, 
comprising slippers and Cunnemara stockings,—in which 
array Jefferson received Mr Merry, “ much to that formal 
Minister’s horror.” Nor are we sure, but that, at that 
period, Mr Moore himself might be somewhat shocked 
at the coarse and careless garb of the man who drew up 
the Declaration of American Independence. His friends, 
during his stay in the states, were of the Federalist or 
Anti-Democratic party : and he acknowledges that he 
imbibed some of their prejudices. Indeed, he con- 
fesses, that he was for the moment sceptical as to the 
soundness of the Liberal creed. Mr Moore subsequently 
visited the Falls of Niagara, and some of the Indian 
tribes. He gives, with an account of them, the history 
of that universal favourite, “ The Canadian Boat Song.” 
If Mr Moore be the author of any national poetry, or 
any of the hitherto anonymous splendid “ Rebel” lyrics 


° ® ‘a 9 j ha Sa ¢ On Lore is . "oe ’ . 
sionary’s wife, who, for aught that we can recollect, is | of the era of 1798, there is as yet no trace of them 


'among his acknowledged juvenile poems; and it is 


indeed highly probable, that his muse was always nearer 


| of kin to the Greek Anacreon than to the Teutonic 





Kirner, or yet the Gallic Beranger. The volume is 
embellished with the most dainty and delicate deviees, 
somewhat in the style of Stothard. 


Legendary Tales of the Highlands. By Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder, Baronet. 

These volumes form a Sequel to Sir Thomas's amusing 

or romantic Hiontanp Rampies. The design is the 


same, and so is the frame-work ; the Dominic, Clifford, 





Grant, the Sergeant, and the Aurnon, being still, the 
dramatis persone—or interlocutors. Some of the Legendas, 
or Tales of Highland chivalry, are of goodly length ; 
and these abound in romantic incident, and traits of the 
olden times, when the king held court at Snowdon or 
Holyrood. But there are several sketches of a homelier 
and more mirthful kind, which will find not less favour 
in many eyes. The Seotch can still sympathize with the 
distresses of Sergeant Archy Stewart, ludicrous as 
they may appear in the eyes of “ ceevilized men wi’ 
breeks on their hinderlins,” as Bailie Jarvie says. For 
our own part, so much do we enjoy the early trials and 
adventures of the brave “ Shon Smith,” the sergeant of 
the Old Black Watch, that we are extremely uneasy 
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lest his mongrel, uncouth, but expressive dialect should 
frighten southern or even lowland readers. And without | 
that rich dialect these adventures would be deprived of | 
much of their gusto. John’s first adventures would make 
a diverting and laughter-moving little after-piece ; graced 
moreover by the warmth of heart, and generous feeling 
in which those amusing absurdities are usually deficient. 
When Sir Thomas has fairly started his game, the ardour 
of the chase sometimes leads him too far. He is not con- 
tent with running it down ; he must out-run it, or run 
it over. This holds of John’s marvellous escapes, and 
Morag’s more wonderful adventures. In Morag’s case, 
too, he is fairly chargeable with the worse fault of cud- 
pable homicide, aggravated by breaking the heart of 
honest John, through the death of his sweetheart. 


Dacre of the South ; or the Olden Time: a Tra- 
gedy in Five Acts. By Mrs Gore. 

If movement and passion be the life and soul of the 
acted drama, Mrs Gore has been completely successful 
in this play, at least so far as one of the uninitiated may 
pronounce in the closet on the effects of the stage. The 
opening scenes of “ Dacre ” are full of vivacity ; and the 
reader is at once plunged into the heart of the action. 
The age is the latter years of the reign of Henry VIII. ; 
and its subject is historical. Thomas Fynnes, lord Dacre 
of the South, suffered death when a very young man, less 
for the crime with which he was charged, than because 
his large estates tempted the insatiable rapacity of the 
king and his courtiers. 

To give a mere outline of the drama would convey 
any thing rather than a just idea of its beauties. The 
main incident seems defective,— Dacre taking the guilt of 
murder upon himself to screen his friend, the betrothed 
of his sister, and hoping to elude the penalties of the 
law because he is a peer of the realm, has influence 
at court, and is dreaded by the king. But failing this 
blemish, the play is finely wrought up, and contains many 
of the nobler elements of tragic interest. It breathes, 
moreover, in the trial scenes, and those in which the 
baseness, servility, and rapacity of the courtiers are ex- 
posed, a generous spirit of independence and liberal senti- 

ment ; and is, altogether, a thoroughly English drama in 
spirit and in details. 

The Gipsy King, and other Poems. By Richard 

Howitt. 

The principal piece isa fine descriptive poem ; and 
the miscellaneous verses show that this member of the 
family shares in the genuine talent which distinguishes 
the name of Howrr. 

Pelham, or the Adventures of a Gentleman. 

Sir Edward Bulwer’s popular novel has been published 
by Mr Colburn, uniformly with the editions which Messrs 
Saunders & Otley have lately published of “ Rienzi” 
and “ Maltravers.” The new feature is a preface, in 
which the author gives excellent and manly advice to 
young authors, and literary aspirants of all kinds, to 
every word of which we can cordially subscribe. In 
running over the leaves of “ Pelham,” we are reminded 
of its beauties and of its faults ; and the worst of them 
is not the affectation of puppyism—for that is a common 





| 


Wild-Flowers from the Glens. By E. L. L. 
Dedicated to the Queen Dowager. 

These are romantic love-stories, and curious fairy 

legends, of which the locale is the wild scenery of the 

County of Antrim, named the G/ynnes. They present many 

pleasing traits of rural manners in the north of Ireland ; 


and will be much admired by the young and gentle- 


hearted. 


The Child and the Hermit. By C. M. 

This is an attempt, by an English lady, to continue, 
in an English spirit, Mrs Austin’s translation of the ex- 
quisite German tale, The Story without an End. This 
she does pleasingly and successfully, and in a style 
which is better adapted to juvenile readers than the 
German work ; and yet we have heard of young children 
understanding,—or having that glimmering, twilight per- 
ception, which nourishes imagination—the Fairy Queen 
and the Pilgrim’s Progress ; not the bare narrative. but 
the double meaning; the allegory and the facts. The 
Child and the Hermit is, however, a very sweet produc- 
tion. It is Barbauldish in tone; and it is neatly and 
tastefully embellished. How much more worthy of the 
choice of those who select for the young, is such a litile 
work as this, or another, now before us, entitled— 7 en- 
drils Cherished, or Home Sketches, than those half-comic, 
half-satirical, slang productions, with cuts to suit, which 
are about as wholesome for the expanding moral and 
imaginative faculties of children, as gin and cayenne 
would be nutritious to their growing bodies. There is, 
however, a dash of sermonizing in Tendrils Cherished, 
which does not heighten its usefulness as a juvenile 
work. 

Analysis of the Bible with reference to Social Duties. 

By R. Montgomery Martin. 

This is a valuable little manual of Biblical precepts, 
on the various duties of life, arranged alphabeticaHy :— 
as on Almsgiring; Anger; Brotherly Love; Charity, 
Children, Conduct, &c. 1t will be found a desirable book 
to keep lying at hand for reference. 


Baronetage of the British Empire. 


A tabular work, zealously maintaining the honour and 
dignity of the baronetage, and the privileges of the 
order. 


SERIAL WORKS. 

M‘Cuttocn’s GeoGrapuicat and Statistica Diction- 
ary. Part VIII. 

Tue PictortaL Saaksprare. Part XXVII. Twelfth 
Night; or, What You Will. [We have twenty-six 
illustrations of this single play—all good, and several rare 
and admirable—and a rich fund of annotation. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Dr Poote on the Royat Lunatic Asytum and Hos- 
pital of Montrose. 

AnnvaL Report of the GLascow Lunatic Asytum. 

AnnvuaL Report of the Dunpex Lunatic Asy._um. 

AnnvaL Report of the Nortuampton Lunatic ASYLUM. 

[The last three publications are pamphlets, the first is 


lure to catch vulgar readers. What a satire on aristo- 
cracy is Pelham’s mother ; and what an excuse for the | a volume. We rejoice to say that each of them bears 
juvenile heartless profligacy of the race of Pelhams, is | satisfactory evidence to that progressive improvement in 
having been cursed with such mothers! Her_letters to | the mode of treating insanity medically, but especially 
her son ought to form the appendix to those of Lord | morally, which we at intervals have had the satisfaction 
Chesterfield. to notice in this Magazine. ] 
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Great Brirain is engaged in three wars—two of | veral days elapsed before the bodies were removed ; and 


which have originated from our constant habit of inter- 


fering with the internal arrangements of other countries ; | 
dered, which would enshroud the living and the dead in 


and the third because we insist upon poisoning the sub- 


jects of a large empire, in spite of all the efforts of their | 


governmenttopreventit. [tis not of the least consequence 
to Britain whether Syria is ruled by the Sultan or by 
Mehemet Ali; and, at 2ll events, we have no more right 
to engage in the quarrels of these potentates, than they 
have to attempt to settle the question regarding the 
North-eastern Boundary between the United States and 
our American colonics. But it is probable that if these 
wirs go on as sucecesstully for the British arms as they 
have hitherto done, no general effort will be made to put 
an end to them. <A victory, is a victory whether it be 
obtained over disciplined European troops, or over half- 
armed, half-starved, and undisciplined barbarians ; and 
the glory attending the massacre of men, women, and 
children, and the sacking of towns, is, it must be admitted, 
much the same whether the scene be in Europe or Asia. 
Although we were allied with the Russians, Austrians, 
and Prussians to wrest Syria from the Pacha, we had, 
as usual, to do nearly the whole work ourselves. Of 
nineteen ships of all sorts at the siege of St Jean d’Acre, 
fifteen were British, three Austrian, and one Turkish ; 
and, as far as we have noticed, throughout the whole 
campaign, neither the Russians nor Prussians have given 
the slightest assistance. Of all the European nations 
we, surely,—as being the most remote—are least con- 
cerned in these eastern quarrels ; yet, although we affect 
to interfere in them for the preservation of the general 
tranquillity of Europe, none of the European nations 
think proper to give any efficient assistance, but let us 
incur all the expense, and encounter all the danger. 

The war in Syria was virtually terminated by the tak- 
ing of St Jean d’Acre, on the 4th November. This city, 
Which is situated twenty-three miles north-west from 


Jerusalem, has long been cousidered the key of Syria. | 


It was famous asa place of strength during the crusades ; 
in 1799 the Turks, aided by two ships of the line, under 
Sir Sydney Smith, defended it successfully against 
Buonaparte, who made no fewer than eight desperate 
assaults on it between the 28th March, and 2lst May, 
during all which period the trenches were open. On 
the late oceasion the bombardment lasted for only three 
or four hours ; and partly from the heavy fire of the ships, 
and still more from the explosion of the principal maga- 
zine of the besieged, by which 1200 to 1200 men were 
killed, the garrison was so weakened that the survivors 
evacuated the town during the nighi ; and, at daylight 
next morning, the British, Ottoman, and Austrian flags 
were seen displayed from the citadel. A more horrid pic- 
ture of the atrocities of war has seldom been exhibited 
than on this occasion. Of a garrison of 6000 men, 2500 
are said to have been killed on the spet ; about 2500 
prisoners were taken ; 1000 may have escaped from the 
town, only to be slain, or captured and exposed to every 
insult by the savage mountaineers. The fortifications 
Were almost completely destroyed, a great part of the 
town reduced to ruins, and hardly a single house escaped 
Without injury. The loss of the British was only seven- 
teen killed and thirty-six wounded, and very little dam- 
age Was sustained by the ships. ‘Twenty thousand shot, 


almost wholly thirty-two to ninety-eight pounders, were | 


thrown into the townin four hours-— the Princess Charlotte 
aloue firing above 4508 shots, or, during the three hours 
she Was engaged, one broadside ev ery two minutes, for 
eighty-six times. The shocking spectacle the town pre- 
sented the day after the bombardment, is deseribed in 


many of the private letters, but,of course, kept out of view | 


in the official accounts. Corpses of men, women, and 
children, blackened by the explosion of the magazine, and 


mutilated, in the most horrid manner, by the cannon shot, | 


in nomber,—that a country like Affghanistan, containing 


lay every where about, half buried among the ruins of the 


ouses and fortifications : women were searching for the 


Lodies of their husbands, children for their fathers, Se- 


is hopeless. 


such was the stench from their putrefactioa, that there 


was every risk of some pestilential disease being engen- 


one common tomb. 

The rapidity with which Acre has been taken by the 
British, is to be attributed, in a great measure, to the 
blowing up of the magazine, and the great injury thereby 
sustained ; to the great weight of the shot used; and to 
the precision with which they were thrown. During 
the earlier part of the siege by Buonaparte, the heaviest 
guns used were only twelve-pounders ; his battering train 
having been taken by Sir Sydney Smith, and employed 
in defending the town against the assailants. The im- 
mediate result of the taking of Acre was the surrender 
of Jaffa, and the submission of Mehemet Ali to the terms 
dictated to him by the four powers. He does not seem 
to have yielded, however, till Commodore Napier threat- 
ened to lay Alexandria in ashes—a threat which caused 
a revolt to take place in that city. The terms imposed 
on him were, the withdrawal of his army from Syria ; 
the restoration of that country and of the Ottoman fleet 
to the Sultan. On the other hand, the Pacha is to have 
guaranteed to him, by the five great powers, the heredi- 
tary succession to Egypt ; so that, after all, the “ inte- 
grity of the Ottoman Empire” has been seriously in- 
vaded, by permanently dissevering from the dominions 
of the Sultan one of the finest of his provinces. The 
truth is, that any attempt to save the Ottoman Empire 
Through the vices of its own system of 
government—and particularly the overwhelming influ- 
ence of a bigoted and selfish priesthood, the bane of 


| every country—Turkey is going rapidly to decay ; and, 
| although our national vanity may be flattered by our 


successes in Syria, these successes will be of no perma- 
neut value to the Sultan, while they exhaust the re- 


sources of Britain, and prevent them being applied in 


interual improvements. The only lasting effect of this 
war will Be to add to our taxation, and increase our 
national debt. 

in the north-west of India the war is carried on with va- 
rious success 3; and it appears now to be certain, that unless 
we are prepared to station a great force in Affghanistan, 
all the lives we have sacrificed, and all the money 
we have spent, will go for nothing. Major Clibborne, 
who was proceeding to relieve Captain Brown at Kehan, 
where he was surrounded by the Murrees, has been de- 
feated with great slaughter, and the loss of the whole of 
his artillery and baggage. in consequence of this dis- 
aster, Captain Brown has been glad to capitulate on con- 
dition of obtaining a free passage. At the date of the 
last accounts, the fortress of Quettoh was threatened by 
Nusseer Khan with 1100 Beloochees. General Nett, 
followed by Major-General Brooks, was on the advance 
to recapture Khelat. In Koistan, a party under Sir R. 
Sale has been repulsed, with the loss of twelve killed 
and several wounded ; among the former was Captain 
i. Connolly (Sir R's. aide-de-camp.) To compensate for 
these defeats, Brigadier-General Dennie, with a body of 
1000 men, defeated Dost Mohammed, on the 18th Octo- 
ber, at the head of 8000 or 10,000 men. Five hundred 
of the enemy were left dead on the field, Mohammed 
was severely wounded, and all his baggage and the ouly 
piece of artillery he brought to the field, viz. a sixteen- 
pounder, were taken. We had in this engagement a spe- 
cimen of the reliance which is to be placed on our 
Affghan allies ; a company of them which had been or- 
ganized, armed, and drilled by Captain Hopkins, and 
which ran away immediately afterwards to Dost Mo- 
hammed, having acted, on the part of the enemy, as light 
infantry, and attacked our troops with great spirit. It 


is not by such forces as we have stationed in the north- 


west of India,—mostly sepoys, and withal, inconsiderable 
fourteen millions of people under no efficient government, 


and cousisting of cight or ten distinct a a 
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Persians, Tartars, Affghans, &e., &c., 1000 miles in 
extent from east to west, and 900 from north to south, 
is to be retained either in subjection or even in amity. 
It is not, therefore, remarkable that a farther demand 
for British troops has been made, and that 10,000 men 
are now in course of being shipped from Britain to the 
“ far east,” whence not one in ten will ever return. 
That is, perhaps, the concern of those alone who choose 
to enter into a profession which renders it an indispen- 
sable duty to murder every one whom the ministry of 
the day chooses to consider an enemy: but we see no 
reason why the peaceably-disposed citizens .of this king- 
dom should not only be made the abettors of massacre in 
every quarter of the earth, and involved in wars which 
they cannot prosecute with honour, nor retire from with- 
out disgrace,—but also made to suffer by excessive tax- 
ation in their own persons,—to forward projects they ut- 
terly detest and abhor. It appears that the lowest con- 
tract which government has been able to make for the 
transport of the troops from Britain to the East Indies, 
is £14 to £15 a head; and who can say how many thou- 
sands more will be required, to support the forlorn hope 
of British troops and sepoys which is now perishing in 
petty skirmishes, and in the attack or defence of miser- 
able forts in Affghanistan, for no national, honourable, 
or defensible object. 

The opium war, which we have denounced from the 
outset, does not go on with much spirit, though in China, 
as elsewhere, our character for military courage, perhaps 
we might say, for animal ferocity, at least when con- 
trasted with Asiatics, is not likely to suffer. One would 
have thought, that in a quarrel such as we have chosen 
to make on the opium question, it was the incumbent 
duty of our government to punish, as far as lay in its 

wer, those who were in its opinion the real delinquents. 

e whole cause of dispute, as is well known, arose from 
the Chinese being too eager to favour our merchants in 
their attempts to introduce opium, and from the efforts 
of the Chinese government to put down that trade. 
Instead, however, of making an attack on Pekin, or as 
near it as circumstances would permit, in order to terrify 
the rulers of China into submission, or even on Canton, 
where the confiscation of the opium of the British mer- 
chants, and the other acts which have led to the war with 
the celestial empire, took place; we have commenced 
hostilities on an island pretty equally distant from both 
cities, and the local governor and inhabitants of which 
are as innocent of giving any offence to the British on 
this or any other occasion as the people of Iceland. The 
place chosen for attack was the island of Chusan, or as 
more generally spelt on our maps, Tcheouchan (in long. 
121°. lat. 30°.) On the 4th of July, General Burrell, 
with three ships of war and three transports, arrived in 
the anchorage of Chusan harbour. An attempt was 
made that evening to obtain the surrender of the island 
without bloodshed ; but as no arrangement could be 
come to, and the Chinese next morning indicated a re- 
solution to resist, the u/tima ratio requm, a fire of round 
and grape shot was resorted to, which soon drove the 
Chinese from their forts and war-junks with great 
slaughter. Troops were landed, and an assault on the 
capital of the island, Ting-hae-heen, was resolved on for 
next day, and preparations made for battering down the 
walls. Meanwhile shot and shells, “ for the purpose of 
trying the range,” as the official account has it, were 
thrown in, which occasioned great slaughter among the 
unoffending inhabitants. During the night, however, the 
Chinese troops, and nearly the whole of the inhabitants, 
evacuated the town, and the British entered it next 
morning without resistance. The whole loss on the part 
of the British in this affair was one man wounded. Y t, 
notwithstanding the cheap price at which an island as 
large as the Isle of Wight, with a capital, the walls of 
which are five miles in circumference, was captured, the 
most frightful excesses took place. According to one 
account, “ notwithstanding strict orders had been issued 
to respect private property, the sailors were allowed to 
leave their boats and plunder the town. In a short 
time they had reduced it to a perfect wreck, wan- 


tonly destroying what they could uot carry off.” 
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Great quantities of a liquor called Samshu were found 
in the town, and the soldiers got so completely intoxi- 
cated that they had to be carried into the ships by whole 
companies, and almost regiments, in a state of insensi- 
bility. The /ndian Gazette furnishes a more frightful 
picture of the excesses committed: * The troops were 
then landed,—the British flag hoisted,—and a more com- 
plete pillage could not be conceived than then took place. 
Every house was broken open—every drawer and box 
ransacked,—the streets strewed with fragments of furni- 
ture, pictures, tables, chairs, grain of all sorts ;—the 
whole set off but the dead, or the living bodies of the in- 
habitants who had been unable to leave the city from 
the wounds received from our merciless guns. Some 
were lying with one leg shot off, others with both ; some 
with wounds from thirty-two pound shots in their bodies, 
and others, the bones of whose legs and arms protruded 
through the fiesh, occasioned by the severe wounds they 
had received. For two days the bodies were allowed to 
lie exposed to sight where they fell,—their swelling and 
the accumulation of flies, the weather being intensely 
hot, at last rendered them disgusting : they were buried 
on the spot. The plunder ceased only when there was 
nothing to take or destroy.” This is the cost at which 
the bauble called military glory is obtained! Let our 
tea-drinkers reflect on these horrible details of the suffer- 
ings inflicted on a people of a remote island, who never 
gave offence to the British, and most of whom never heard 
of our existence ; and consider whether their favourite 
beverage is not too dearly purchased by so much human 
wretchedness and misery. 

Immediately upon the occupation of the capital, Gene- 
ral Burrel assumed the title of Governor of Chusan. M. 
Gutzlaff, the missionary, who accompanied the expe- 
dition in quality of interpreter, was appointed chief 
magistrate; and there seems no doubt that Chusan is 
henceforth to be reckoned a British settlement, and 
another station for our Lords John and Lords Charles 
speedily securing a fortune and a liver complaint! The 
island, it must, indeed, be admitted, forms a very desirable 
object for robbery. The principal city is well fortified, 
is easily defensible, and the soil fertile. The island is 
situated at the mouth of one of the great Chinese rivers, 
the Ningpo ; at no great distance stands Nanking, for- 
merly the capital of China, and still a large and populous 
city ; and, by means of rivers and numerous canals, it 
commands an easy water communication with a great 
part of China. If we are, therefore, to rob the Chinese 
of part of their teritory, this island is probably as desir- 
able as any other place which can be pointed out. 


Franxce.—The success of the British arms in Syria 
stimulated, in an extraordinary degree, the war faction 
in Paris. Their suspicions were roused that, in her 
operations in that country, Great Britain was actuated 
by a spirit of aggrandizement ; and some apparent ground 
was afforded for these suspicions, by some of our Tory 
papers advocating the establishment of an Anglo-Syrian 
E:mpire, for the purpose of at once supporting the Perte 
in case of any attack from Russia, and of shutting out 
from the European nations the route to our Indian 
Empire. Lord Palmerston has, however, it is reported, 
assured the French Government that Great Britain has 
not the slightest wish nor intention to keep possession of 
any part of Syria; and it is more than probable that 
any such attempt would occasion a European war. The 
address, in answer to Louis-Philippe’s speech, at the 
opening of the Chamber of Deputies, led to a discussion 
nearly unprecedented for length and violence. On the 
23d November, the draft of the address was read by the 
president to the chamber, amid repeated and violent 
interruptions from the (rauche. On Wednesday, the 
25th, the debate began, continued all that week, was 
resumed on Monday the 30th, and closed on the 34 
December. On the 4th, the paragraphs were separately 
taken into consideration, with the amendments proposed 
on each; and the final vote was not taken till the Sth, 
when the address, though not till remodelled, was car- 
ried by 247 to 161. It is obvious from the debate, as 
well as from other occurrences, that a strong desire for 
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war pervades the French ; and, modified as the address 
was, the majority would have been less considerable, 
had not Dupin asserted that “ France, in the state of an 
armed peace (paix armée,) and confident of her strength, 
would watch over the balance of power in Europe, and 
would not suffer any attack to be made on it.” He 


added—* that not only would France maintain its | 


liberty of action, but, besides, her 500,000 troops gave 
her the means of carrying her wishes into effect.” Guizot 
expressed his entire concurrence in these sentiments. 


showing the eagerness of the French for war. A 
of 2000 students joined the procession, and indicated 


their feelings by cries laudatory of Thiers and insulting , 


to Guizot ; with which were,from time to time, intermingled 
shouts of “ Down with the English.” In consequence of 


the warlike preparations making, and the hostile spirit | 
manifested in France, Germany is bristling with arms, | 


and it only requires a spark to involve all Europe in war. 


Meanwhile, one of the ordinary results of war, and pre- | 


parations for war, has been exhibited—increase of debt. 


Russia has already borrowed £4,000,000; the French | 


funds are sinking rapidly ; and a loan of from £6,000,000 
to £10,000,000 must be contracted immediately. Our 
own funds have also fallen; and it is far from impro- 
bable that our government will also require a loan; for 
we suspect that the additional taxes, lately imposed, 
will not yield so much as was anticipated. 


Tue Corn-Law Aaitation.—F ree Trape.—Notwith- 
standing the efforts of the Corn-Law League, the land- 
owners do not seem in the least alarmed ; as we may 


judge from the eagerness with which land is sought for, | 
We have before us a) 


and the high prices given for it. 
list of eight different estates and farms lately sold in 
England. The soil of several of the farms was by no 
means of first-rate quality, though certainly capable of 
improvement ; and there were no circumstances tending 
artificially to raise the value of the land. The total 
amount of the purchase-money was £214,000 ; and the 
number of years’ purchase, under deduction of land-tax 


alone, which each property brought, was as follows :— | 


two twenty-nine years, one thirty-one, one thirty-two, 
two thirty-five, and two thirty-seven ; which will yield 
considerably less than three per cent. on the purchase- 
money, while five per cent. can easily be got at present 
on unexceptionable security. Whether these high prices 
are to be attributed to a confidence that the aristocracy 
have the power to maintain the starvation-laws against 
every attempt to remove them, or from a belief that their 
removal would not permanently lower the value of the 
land, it is difficult to say ; but whatever may be the 
cause, we hope the efforts to get rid of those obnoxious 
laws will never be relaxed till victory be obtained. 
Two very competent witnesses examined before the 


Committee of the House of Commons on the import | 


duties, Mr J. D. Hume and Mr M‘Gregor, declared their 


belief, that the burden of the Corn and Provision Laws, | 


was greater than all the State Taxes put together. One 


of them estimated the burden at double the amount of | 


the government revenue. At least fifty millions a-year 
may, with great safety, be put down as the sum which 
the keeping up of a single monopoly costs the people. 


Of this sum, only a small portion, not more than a fifth, | 


according to Mr M‘Culloch’s calculation, goes into the 
pockets of the land-owners, the other four-fifths, that is 
to say, forty millions a-year, are thrown away on the 


cultivation of the bogs, heaths, and sands of the landed | 
aristocracy, instead of being profitably iavested in manu- | 


factures, for which double the quantity of corn could be 


obtained from the cultivators of the rich soils of Europe | 


and America. 

The Anti-Corn Law Association actively continues its 
agitation. During the Autumn, their lecturers have 
addressed large audiences in numerous towns and villa- 
ges in England and Ireland ; and except in places be- 
ridden By the aristocracy, they have been cordially, and 
indeed enthusiastically received. The effect these 
lectures must produce, in opening the eyes of the igno- 
raut rustics, and small shop-keepers in the country 
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towns, cannot be over-estimated. Another efficient 
measure is in the course of organization—the getting up 
of a determined opposition to every candidate for a seat 
in the House, who does not pledge himself distinctly to 


a repeal of the Corn Laws. 


Tuk Scortisu Dissenters.— The ministers of that great 
body of Scottish Dissenters, comprehended under the 


_names of the United Associate Synod, and the Relief 
| Synod, have, at last, taken up a position in relation 
The funeral of Napoleon afforded another opportunity of | 
A body 


to the Non-intrusion party in the Established Church, 
and the Whig Administration, which would seem to 
be one of armed neutrality, if not of determined hos- 
tility. The other denominations of Dissenters are com- 
paratively small in point of numbers, yet we presume 
that they also will concur in the views of those to whom 
they are knit by the fundamental principle of Voluntary- 
ism, religious freedom, and equality of civil rights, with- 
out respect to religious opinion :—and some of them have 
done so. A meeting of a metropolitan Central Beard of 
Dissenters, instituted some time since, was lately held 
in Edinburgh, and attended by delegates, lay and clerical, 
from many of the Scottish towns. The resolutions 
adopted by that assembly, and its general objects and 
means of accomplishing these have since been elaborately 
expounded in a formal manifesto, published under the 
sanction of the Board. 

It has not surprised us that this decided step is taken ; 
but that it has been so long delayed. The Move- 
ment has origiuated with the clergy, and it is guided 
_by them; though influential laymen among the Dissen- 
| ters have heartily concurred in its objects. It now re- 
mains to be seen whether the Dissenters will answer to 
| the helm as promptly and steadily as the Catholies 
| under their priesthood ; the English yeomanry under the 
| Tory clergy and Tory landlords; or as the well-drilled 
_ constituencies of certain towns have hitherto done under 
their Whig fuglemen. If so, the consequences at the first 
general election must be very serious to the present 
Ministers ; nor do we see how these unfortunate gentle- 
| men, fairly jammed in between the horns of the Bashan 
Bull of Non-Intrusion and the now exalted horn of Volun- 
taryism, are to avoid being gored. They cannot now 
propitiate consistent Dissenters, although they were se 
inclined. They have injured and insulted them in what 
is past ; and, for the future, they are unable to give them 
any reasonable ground of hope. And the test which 
the Dissenting clergy, or the Central Board—laity and 
clergy— propose for them, makes it compulsory that they 
should recant past misdeeds, as well as promise better 
behaviour for the future, and keep their promise. 

But this meeting of delegates we consider less im- 
portant for the resolutions adopted, than for the temper 
and spirit indicated. In this respect it was the parallel 
of the great Grey Gathering in Edinburgh, seven years 
since, when the steady, fair-and-go-softly amblers found 
| themselves quite unable to check the bold riders. There 
_ was speaking “away from the question” that gave much 
| offence on the platform,and which has been sharply rebuked 
even by those ministerial prints that advocate Voluntary- 
ism, but which was received with rapturous delight by the 
assembly. None of the clerical speakers—and all the 
speakers were clerical—attempted to palliate, or sought 
to screen the delinquencies of the government, and par- 
ticularly of certain of its Scottish members, towards the 
| Dissenting body. All their special grievances were re- 
| capitulated, and dwelt upon even bitterly ; but an al- 
lusion to matters equally pressing and as momentous, 
| made by one of the ministers, who seems in advance of 
| his brethren (the Rev. Mr Marshall of Kirkintilleeh,) 
| 





———- 


was anxiously checked, as not merely out of place, but 
| decidedly worthy of condemnation. This gentleman spoke 
_of the Chartist agitation, and the alarming diseontents 

of the unfranchised masses. We regret that his opinions 

on the principle of representation are not perfectly clear. 
| Hie. thats Gat 2 Manes Senn ee ae 
| the people would only be contented to believe so. But they 
_ will not, and they ought not ; and, like Sir Robert Peel 
in granting the Catholic claims, Mr Marshall argues that 
the suffrage must be conceded, because it is most danger- 
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ous longer to withhold it. Mr Marshall appeared to 
consider the views of his reverend brethren uuexception- 
able so far as they went, but too narrowly-based to prove 
efficient even for their immediate objects ; which in sub- 
stance, are, first to show that the Scottish Dissenting 
clergy are no longer to be ill-treated by the Whigs with 
impunity, or as they have been, in the case of the High- 
land schools, over which they have no°centrol, aud by 
their pointed exclusion from the chaplaincy of jails and the 
Bible-board ; and, secondly, to curb the Non-intrusion 
party in their struggle for what Dissenters consider mere 
priestly domination. Excellent objects, no doubt ; yet 
such as any Tory in the country might support, provided 
he were also a Voluntary. 

The Dissenting body is henceforth to manage for itself 
in registrations, in testing candidates,— that delicate 
process !—and in every thing connected with the exercise 
of the franchise. They are, in short, to throw oif the 
yoke of the Whig cliques, and to act fur themselves. 





TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons upon 
Import duties, has collected some valuable information, 
showing the pernicious effect which high import duties 
have on our trade and manufactures, and onthe welfare 
of the country in general. J.D. Hume, Esq., who has 
been thirty-eight years in the Customs, and eleven years 
at the Board of Trade, considers that, in a general and 
national view, no national measure could be more bene- 
ficial than removing al! protections, prohibitions, and re- 
strictions. He states that the effect of all protections is 
to lessen the efforts of the protected to compete with 
their rivals. Of this he gives the following instance : 
At the time of Mr Pitt's commercial treaty with France, 
the great import was French broad cloths. Our own 
cloths were formerly protected by high duties, and they 
were of a very inferior character. But as svon as the 
manufacturers of this country felt the stimulus of foreign 
competition, they set themselves to work ; and the re- 
sult has been that, up to a certain point, the English 
make cloth better for the price than the French do, and 
consequently we have retained our trade. The duty 
upon foreign woollens, at present, is 15 per cent., and we 
do not import more than £100,000 worth in the year, 
while we annually export nearly seven millions worth 
of our own woollen manufactures ; showing that we can 
now compete with foreigners in neutral markets. Mr 
Hume also explains the cause of the depression of the 
Spittalfields silk trade after the war. ‘That depression 
arose, not from competition by Lyons, but by the people 
of Manchester commencing the business ; and, so far 
from there being a decrease of the British silk trade, by 
a reduction of the duties, in two or three years after- 
wards, double the quantity of raw silk was consumed in 
Britain than formerly. Very great improvements were 
also made in the machinery. The result of the competi- 
tion was, that the price of silks was greatly reduced, and 
the wearing of silk came into much more general use 
than it had ever been before. Mr Hume expresses a 
confident opinion that monopoly, however secured, pre- 
vents all efiurts at improvement ; and that every branch 
of our manufactures, in which we are able to stand com- 
petition, has been injured by protection. Mr Hume is 
supported in his views by Mr Porter and Mr M‘Gregor ; 
and the committee, in the couclusion of their report, 
state, “that they have thought themselves warranted 
in reporting their strong conviction of the necessity of 
an immediate change in the import duties of the king- 
dom ; and, should parliament sanction the views which 
your committee entertains on these most important mat- 
ters, they are persuaded that, by imposts on a small 
number of the articles which are now most productive, 
the amount of each impost being carefully considered 
with a view to the greatest consumption of the article, 
and thereby the greatest receipt to the Customs, no loss 
would aecrve to the revenue, but, on the contrary, a con- 
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' siderable augmentation might be confidently anticipated. 


The simplificatiou they reeommend would not only vastly 
facilitate the transactions of commerce, 2nd thereby 
benefit the revenue, but would, at the same time, greatly 
diminish the costs of collection.” 

In the manufacturing districts complaints still con- 
tinue to be made of the dulness of trade, low profits, 
and unemployed workmen. The recent accounts froin 
the United States represent commerce to be in a flourish- 
ing condition. The crops of cotton, corn, and tobaceo, 
have all been large, and will enable the Americans to 
clear off a great part of the debts they owe in kurope ; 
but, unfortunately, the abundance of raw cotton, and its 
extreme cheapness, operate as a check on our manulac- 
turers getting a remunerating price for their goods, 
The stock of sugar is very small, so that prices are likely 
still to advance ; and the time does not seem far distant 
when we must make up our minds either to dispense 
with the use of sugar, or to allow foreign sugar to be 
imported at a reasonable duty. The highness of the 
price has lessened the demand very much, and the mar- 
ket continues dull. The Gazette average at this time in 
1838, was 34s. 34d. per cent ; in 1839, 35s. Gd. : and now 
563. 10}d., exclusive of the import duty of 24s. a ewt., 
or more than 2!d, a-tb. 


— 


AGRICULTURE, 

It is now generally admitted by the best judges that 
the last crop was nearly an average, that is, sufficient to 
serve our population for twelve months. We may compute 
the present population of Great Britain at 19,000,000, 
and that of Ireland at 9,000,000. And allowing each of 
the former one quarter of wheat, and each of the latter 
(as the Irish live on coarser food) half a quarter, our 
annual consumpt of wheat may be taken at 234,000,000 
of quarters. ‘To this must be added ten per cent., or 
2,350,000 quarters for seed ; and we should always have 
a sufficient quantity of the old crop for this purpose. 
This was certainly not the case last harvest, for the 
stack-yards aud barns were almost entirely cleared. On 
the other hand, we imported 1,700,000 quarters of foreign 
wheat just before harvest ; so that, if our calculation be 
correct, we have still a deficiency of 1,000,000 of quar- 
ters in the quantity necessary to maintain us till next 
harvest. Between the 5th September and 10th October, 
1,055,814 quarters of wheat and 365,087 ewts. of flour 
were entered for home-consumption, leaving only 7278 
quarters of wheat, and 6594 ewts. of flour in bond. As 
very little has been imported since, the stock of foreign 
wheat in bond is unusually small. Since September, 
the price of wheat has been steadily, though slowly, 
rising, and the general average is now 61s. 2d.; and the 
duty being 25s. 8d., no more foreign wheat will be taken 
out of bond. 

The murrain has gradually approached us from the 
south ; but although many cattle and sheep have been 
attacked with it, the mortality, where proper care has 
been taken has been very inconsiderable. An absurd 
alarm has been raised against the consumption of milk 
and animal food ; but there is no reason to believe that 
the disease either affects the milk or flesh of the animels. 
lroin the risk of contagion, some of the cattle markets 
have exhibited a great deficiency of supply ; but, not- 
withstanding, the price of food has not risen materially. 

While on the subject of agriculture, we shall take the 
opportunity of noticing the Gardeners’ Gazette,—a weekly 
newspaper published in London. It has been greatly 
improved since the management of the horticultural de- 
partment was intrusted to Mr Loudon. Though prin- 
cipally intended for circulation among gardeners and 
amateur florists,—and to them indeed it is indispensable, 

a great deal of useful information is also to be found in 
it as to the management of the soil, the planting and 
treatment of forest trees, and on agricultural subjects 
generally. Mr Loudon has now opeuly joined the Gar- 
deners’ Gazette, He is in himself a host. 





